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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—--@— 


We have received three epistles from Mr. 
Gitsert Fiesner, deprecating our inser- 
tion of a letter which he seems to have 
heard that the Rev. Mr. Exton had sent us. 
We have, however, had too great a regard 
to justice and impartiality, to suppress Mr. 
Exton’s communication (see p. 318). At 
the same time, we consider Mr. Flesher en- 
titled not only to our thanks, but to those 
of Mr. Exton, for giving him an opportu- 
nity to display what has been done (and we 
have reason to think, well done) in the 
Church of Greens’ Norton. Mr. Flesher 
requests us to add, that the repairs of the 
neighbouring Church of Ashton have been 
judiciously conducted, with proper regard to 
the ancient monuments. This we are happy 
to do, though we would remind him that 
comparisons are odious. There is, how- 
ever, one Church in Northamptonshire, on 
which we hear that the worthy incumbent 
has laid out so much and so well, that we 
have been happy to receive a report of 
what he has done and is doing. We allude 
to Raunds, the Church which lost its fine 
steeple during a late storm, but for the re- 
storation of which we understand a sub- 
scription has been opened with some erthu- 
siasm. We trust to hear that it is support- 
ed with suitable liberality—See p. 362. 

The Acts of Parliament E. B. enumerates, 
are doubtless well known to those conversant 
with the period to which they relate. 

H. P. ~ addressed a letter to us, re- 
commending a publication illustrative of the 
manners and dress of our Forefathers, which 
he suggests should be executed in a style 
mouch superior to the works of Strutt, on 
those subjects. He recommends the Plates 
to be coloured, in imitation of the antient 
Missals. Ample materials would be found 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and (if necessary) in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris. 

C. K. remarks, that our correspondent 
Nepos, p. 194, ‘¢ is mistaken in supposing 
that an Earldom of Wexford was created by 
the patent of 24 Hen. VI. ; the only peerage 
derived under that patent was Earl aa 
City of Waterford. It is now generally 
considered that the title of Earl of Wexford, 
previous fo 1661, was an assumption of the 
Shrewsbury family, who possessed consider- 
able territorial rights in the county of Wex- 
ford. There is no enrollment of any patent 
of Earl of Wexford. The Irish titles of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury depend entirely on the 
re-grant of Charles II. in 1661; the titles 
seem to be Earl of Waterford and Wexford; 
the old titles used were Earl of Wexford and 
Waterford. 

*¢ P. 246. The meaning of the Reviewer 
here is rather obscure; afer mentioning as 


a desideratum ‘ a good genealogical history 


a Dugdale’s Baronage, if we may so call it) 
© the Notive or and Chieftains of Ire- 
land,’ he adds, ‘ Lodge’s Peerage is meagre.’ 
Now, the latter work does not treat of native 
Princes, but of the families chiefly of Eng- 
lish blood,—elevated to the honour of the 
Peerage of Ireland.” 

The same Correspondent is right in 
supposing that Mr. Nicolas, in his Synopsis 
of the Peerage, is correct, and ‘* the new 
edition of Debrett and other modern autho- 
rities”” wrong, respecting the orthography 
of the Marquess of Exeter’s Barony. It is 
taken from Burleigh by Stamford; but by 
the editor of Debrett is confounded with 
Burley by Okeham, called for distinction 
Burley-on-the-hill, the seat of the Earls of 
Winchelsea. 

Mr. Pitcrim says, ‘¢ In Dr. Lempriere’s 
Dictionary, Halesus is described as ‘ the 
son of Agamemnon by Briseis or Clytemnes- 
tra:’ but how is the former supposition to 
be reconciled with the solemn assertion of 
Agamemnon that Briseis was returned to 
Achilles pure and unsullied as when she was 
taken from him ? 


«¢ With all her charms, Briseis I resign, 
And solemn swear those charms were never 
mine ; 
Untouch’d she staid, uninjur’d she removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltless of my loves. 
Pope’s Il. ix. 171. 


R. C. would be obliged by answers to the 
following questions: <“¢ What rank has a 
Deputy Lieutenant of a County ?—What is 
the uniform of a Deputy Lieutenant? Is 
the commission of a Deputy Lieutenant a 
Military Commission; and if so, what is 
the rank in the army? The Lord Lieute- 
nant, or Custos Rotulorum, is a mili 
rank, as well as civil; next to the Hig 
Sheriff, he is the first of rank in the County; 
and he has a uniform.—Is the uniform for 
all the English counties alike ?—The Lord 
Lieutenant with five Deputy Lieutenants 
order out and give directions for the embo- 
dying of the Militia or in his absence, the 
Vice Lieutenant and seven Deputy Lieute- 
nants can perform the same duties. Thus 
it may be said, the Commission is a Military 
one; for the Lord Lieutenant and his De- 
puties order, or command, the Militia.” 

Errata.—P. 279. Our account of the 
fate of Alderman Beckford’s seat at Fonthill, 
is not quite correct. Mr. Farquhar did not 
convert the remaining wing into a cloth ma- 
nufactory ; having built one at the bottom 
of the Lake. 

P. 283. The Rev. Sam. Parker succeed- 
ed the Rev. Nathaniel Moore, LL.D. in the 
Rectory of Winterbourne, Glouc. in 1799, 
not 1789. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRESENT STATE OF YORK, 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 1. 

At the close of a summer's excur- 

sion, I was brought, not quite 
accidentally, to the City of York, so 
distinguished for its Cathedral and 
Antiquities. 

About five or six and twenty years 
ago, I had visited this place, with all 
the spirit of an antiquary; but although 
delighted with the scattered remnants 
of former days, I quitted it in disgust 
upon observing an intended applica- 
tion to Parliament for permission to 
pull down the walls*. 

With very different feelings 1 now 
saw the City approaching, not with 
that breathless anxiety which affects 
the youthful mind at the instant it is 
about to enjoy the object of its pursuit; 
it was rather a cold curiosity to see 
how much remained of those reliques, 
which alone gave interest or importance 
to the City. 

The sight of Micklegate bar, yet 
standing, gave me some satisfaction as 
I saw it afar off; but when I drew 
near, and observed the state of dilapida- 
tion and ruin of that beautiful Bar- 
bican, which rendered it the finest 
specimen in England of those warlike 
and chivalrous times, which connect 
themselves with all that is interesting 
in the romantic tales of the early Ed- 
wards ; its elegant projecting turrets 
broken, its walls pushed down, and 
become an unsiglitly fracture; it was 
impossible to 4 the emotions of 
anger ; however, I passed on, and, in 
recompense, on my right hand rose a 
pompous jail, and on my left, a house 
of correction; but as they excited no 
interest, I pursued my course to the 
inn. 

Very soon I sallied out, with some 
little impatience, to know whether 
that distinguished relique of antient 
days, Clifiord’s Tower, still stood to 
vindicate, externally at least, its claim 
to the earliest Norman wera. It hap- 
pily remained neither injured by repair 





* Vide Gent. Mag. 1800. 


or expediency; but I was not a little 
shocked to hear that it had escaped by 
miracle, for that the wits and cecono- 
mists had devoted it to destruction, or 
rather to become a den of thieves ; that 
poachers and pickpockets might have 
their distinct ranges and classification, 
lest their predatory talents should be 
extended by combination. 

I pursued my evening ramble to the 
walls between the ferries,—a walk 
which had formerly delighted me, not 
only as shewing the surrounding coun- 
try, but as holding up to the glowing 
colours of an evening sky the rich towers 
of the Minster, the beautiful ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, with all the spires and 
buildings of the town; and affording 
the full and pursy citizen, from the 
dark and damp vaults of his counting- 
house, a cheerful and healthy walk 
above the putrid atmosphere which 
hangs over the stagnant ditches and 
outskirts of the town. 

How shall I describe my astonish- 
ment, when I found these walls and 
walk stumbling down; the rampart in 
broken fragments, with marks of suf- 
fering far “= the mouldering hand 
of Time. I should have exclaimed in 
great wrath, if age and experience had 
not taught me that the refined senti- 
ments, in which the love of anti- 
quities have their source, ought not to 
be expected from minds whose powers 
have been devoted to more profitable 
pursuits and more substantial pleasures. 
Still 1 must confess I was astonished, 
that they who bear rule in this antient 
City should be so wholly insensible to 
its real dignity and importance ; for, ac- 
cording to an epigram which I saw 
some years ago in one of the York 


papers, 
Old York, with its towers and its wall, 
Is a Dame of the highest degree ; 
But when she is stripp'd of them all, 
What a poor dirty trollop she'll be. 


The value of antient buildings is 
not confined to the imagination of the 
visionary Antiquary. Even the Ame- 
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ricans could feel how much conse- 
uence they impart to the rank of 
Great Britain amongst nations. 

1 will make no apology for conclud- 
ing with an extract from Johnson's 
Tour to the Hebrides, not less distin- 
guished for its beauty tham its trath, 
which will for ever rescue the love of 
antiquities from the sneer of the cold- 
hearted politician, the mockery of the 
man of wit, and the pity of the man of 
pleasure. 


*¢ To abstract the mind from all local 
emotion would be impossible, if it were en- 
deavoured ; and would be fovolish, if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses; whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate 
over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings. Far from me, and from 
my friends be such frigid philosophy, as 
may conduct us indifferent and unmoved 
over any ground which has been diguitied 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man 
is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” 


PuiLocuTHEs. 


Yours, &c. 


Highgate, near Bir- 
Mr. Urnan, mingham, Oct. 6. 
N connection with the subject of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s Irish titles 
(see pp. 194, 290), you may perhaps 
find a place in your Magazine, for the 
folluwing Address to one of his Lord- 
ship’s ancestors, from the Bishop of 
Ferns, Viscount Mountgarret, and ihe 
chief persons of Wexford, which I 
copied in the year 1807, from the ori- 
ginal paper preserved in the family 
archives. Three of the signatures, 
marked with an asterisk, are very con- 
fused and obscure; and, it is possible, 
may have been misread, notwithstand- 
ing all the care of 


Yours, &c. WiviramM Hamper. 





To the right honorable our vearie good 
Ld the Earle of Shrewisbury, geave 
thease. 

THE quiete, happie, and peaceable 
government of yo" ops wourthie pro- 
geintores (right honnorable) remain- 
einge, or ratwer by diverse occasiones 
growinge grene, and as it weare, im- 
prented in the harts of all this countrie 
a as-well by relacion of some 
ealders w% yet livinge have tasted the 
fruits of the same, as by auncient re- 
cords and p'sidents yet remaineinge, 


Address io the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
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whearby wee are assertained thereof, 
hathe often stirred and nowe by occa- 
sion of this berrer further provoked us, 
as-well to p’sent before yo" honnor this 
protestacion of our dutiefull lowe (sic) 
and thankefulness, as also to expresse 
the assurred confideuce wee repoose in 
your honnorable favore towards us, 
who procedinge from suche our gra- 
cious patrones and b’nefactors, will, as 
wee truste, by imitation suceed them, 
and become alike special] b’nefactor of 
this comenweale, as wee and eche of 
us do and will carie a hartlier, thank- 
full, and dutiefull remembrance of yo" 
Il’p, and in yow and of your honnorable 
auncestors, and (most willinglie her 
mate and yor Il’p so pleased in the as- 
sumpcion of your auncient signorie 
over us) woulde moste humblie imbrace 
and reverence yo' Il’p, wt all dutie and 
obedience. 

«© And in so muche as our late good 
lo. and governour George Earle of 
Shrewisbury, yo I?’p graundfather, 
upon surrender of his signorie here, 
researved unto us in all things our 
auncient lib’ties holden under his II"pp, 
wheare of in some parte we have ben 
abridged, and yet besids p’scripcion 
have not whearew" to mainteine the 
auncient donacion of our said lib’ties ; 
Wee have p’sumed under the confi- 
dence of yor II’pp's good aceeptacion of 
our boldnes, moste. humblie to be- 
seeche yo" honuor to voutchsaufe us an 
exemplificacion of our Charters and 
lib’ties (as doinge otherwise our duties 
as loiall and good subjicts), wee maie 
w her heighnes gracious favor and 
ciemencie enjoy suche previleadges as 
upon good consideracion weare former- 
lie bestowed upon us, the firste englishe 
inhabitaunts of this realme, so by this 
b’nefitt your konnor shall in suchewise 
guide us w" all our harts, mynds, and 
habilities to your service, the children 
unborne shall have dailie recorded and 
remembred, and by experience feele 
the b’nefitt of this your moste hon- 
norable accion, in restoringe us, w* 
by sundrie occasions tedious to repeate, 
together w® the waunte of our saide 
fredomes, are degennerat in mynds 
and decaied in all other habilities, as 
this berrer Roberte Talbot, a gent. to 
whom (in respecte of the gennerall 
good likinge and truste wee have in 
him) wee have comitted the relacion 
hereof, can imparte, moste humblie 
besechinge your honuor to accepte of 
him, as one who from his honest pa- 
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rentsof vearie good accounpte aongeste 
us hathe gathered and showed suche 
examples of upright and commendable 
behavior as the same w* his years and 
maner of educacion, and as-well for 
his goodwill wee see him inclined to- 
wards the b'nefitt of his native soile, 
as otherwise for his desirous and good 
afleccioned disposicion to be supplied 
and imploied to your honor’s good 
likinge, wee dare recomende w™ our 
gennerall voice. 

** And so referringe the farther con- 
sideracion of our cause unto your hon- 
nor, and craivinge p'don for this our 
tediousnes, do humblie take our leave. 
From Wexford, the xx" daie of Aprill, 
1591. 

** Yor honnor’s moste dutiefull and 
lovinge frendes, 
E’mo Fernensis. 
Edmound Mont- 


*Robort Bryghere. 
*Robert Hervy. 


Courts of Arbitration recommended. 


garret, 
Thos.Colicloughe, 

Sherif. 
Mat. Fitz Hamon. 
James Deveroux. 
Thos. Rontcetere. 
Robart Edmonde. 
Phyllyp Hunp’y. 
Harre Laffan. 
Jamis Furlenge. 
Tomas Roche. 
John Roch. 
Nych’'as Esmond. 


Rychard Synnott. 
Nvcholas Coddge. 
J Jamys Synnott. 
Nycolas Deverevx. 
Piers Butler. 
T. Ansomlok. 
Johne Deuerouxe. 
Phillip Roche. 
Hanon Stafford. 
Nic’las Walshe. 
Michaelle Keat- 
inge. 
Edmonde Hoare. 








JhoneFythNycoll. 
Nych’as Herd. 
*Robart Prynce. 
Will’o Dawk. 
Huo Rochforde. 
Walter Deverovx. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 
HERE is or was in Denmark an 
authorised Court of Justice al- 
ways sitting as arbitrators, to decide all 
controversies about bargains, sales, 
contracts, and other such matters of 
common right between man and man, 
in all which cases one of the Litigants 
chose one Judge, and the other an- 
other, and these two chose a third; 
before whom each party interested re- 
lated their own case, and received the 
speedy determination of an award, 
which they were bound to obey, with- 
out the great charges of Counsellors, 
Solicitors, Records, Pleas, and Issues, 
and the worse expence incurred by 
modern delays. 
Such a Court is of high authority, 
for there was at Jerusalem, in the days 


Johne Waddyng. 
Robart Roch. 
Walter Sinot, of 
Cleylande, Esq. 
Edward Tovrnore. 
Will’mBromigh’.” 
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of. Hyrcanus, a Court similar to this, 
which was among those that Julius 
Cesar formed in passing through Syria, 
after the Alexandrian war, when he 
reinvested Hyrcanus in the principa- 
lity of Judea. This ancient Court, or 
minor sanhedrim, of Three Judges, 
who were selected for their sanctity 
and judgment, had been of such emi- 
nent service to the people, that it had 
never been shaken in all the revolu- 
tions ef empire, or controverted claims 
of Princes, Conquerors, or High Priests! 

Our Law, which sanctions by the 
statute of William III. all refe- 
rences of a pecuniary concern to arbi- 
trators chosen indifferently by the 
parties theinselves, has in a limited 
sense taken this ancient rule for its 
basis, but has not extended it as far as 
the multiplicity of commercial and 
other affairs require—in many of which 
they are driven to litigation in the 
superior Courts—where, by ingenious 
pleadings, deep speculations, and, by 
the deaths which in a course of delay 
naturally occur, and the consequent 
revival of suits against their represen- 
tatives, the object in view at the be- 
ginning is frequently lost before its 
termination. 

It has been said that the public can 
always, at least in money cases, have 
r‘course to this mode of proceeding ; 
but then they, or one of the parties, 
are not always panne enough to 
prefer this mode, although it is their 
own interest, to an expensive course of 
litigation, the chief expence of which 
they hope eventually to cast upon their 
adversary, or to appeal against any 
award that should be hostile to their 
views-—and to harass each other 
therein more than by an original suit 
or action. 

Such instances shew the temper of 
modern times, in which there are 
much fewer arbitrations than there 
used to be 40 years since. The pre- 
scribed remedies for enforcing such 
awards under the above statute are 
summary, but are open to debate and 
final caer of Court. 

It seems, therefore, that where man- 
kind are not so ready to conciliate in a 
comparatively few instances, and though 
many would fall into it readily, if en- 
forced, the Legislature would do well 
to extend the present law on the prin- 
ciple of justice and equity—but also on 
a more elevated and commanding prin- 
ciple of Christianity, which recom- 
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mends the most ready way to settle 
their differences, and to render their 
worldly affairs less inimical to their 
Christian calling, and future eternal 
prosperity. ‘* Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly,” 8c. &e. Mat. v. 25. 

The very numerous instances which 
occur, wherein a disputed demand, or 
a long account can be settled far more 
sendily at the desk of two merchants 
or accountants, than in avy Court of 
Law or Equity, and to which they 
are most frequently referred—the as 
frequent animosities among families or 
friends, by claims on property, by hasty 
expressions, by imagined affronts, by 
encroachments on land, by unwarrant- 
able trespass, by personal injury or in- 
sult, or ™ slander of reputation, and 
beyond these by promises of marriage 
unfulfilled : all these appear to me 
much fitter for private investigation by 
a Court of three Arbitrators, with au- 
thority equal to other Courts of the 
kingdom, than the expence, the delay, 
and the odium of a public litigation. 
By giving such a minor Court equal 
authority, the necessity of applying to 
those would be obviated—and if an 
of the parties should be unable to ouk 
for themselves, this Court might, with 
caution, admit of pleaders in their be- 
half, where the cases should be of 
value to require the greater caution, or 
excite a more extensive portion of 
anxiety: but this cannot in all proba- 
bility be required for any length of 
time, because the modern systems of 
public education, and the increasing 
number of Universities, and the energies 
of the human mind, are now become 
so generally the objects of public at- 
tention, not to mention the cultivation 
of those of the body by gymnastic ex- 
ercises, that few will condescend to 
call in the aid of others, or their longer 
experience to do that for them, which 
they will assuredly think they have 
ample talents to do better for them- 
selves. 

It strikes me very forcibly that the 
precept in the sermon on the mount, 
** first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift,” 
(Matt. v. 24) is the highest authority 
for thus arbitrating human differences, 
and is thus enforced by an implication 
that an offering upon the altar is little 
calculated to propitiate divine mercy, 
while the spirit of litigation is aout 
ed in the heart ; oe this more espe- 


cially, as in some of the cases men- 


Retention of the Apocrypha justified. 
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tioned, when any one is “‘ angry with 
his brother without a cause” (v. 22). 
Besides, the spirit which prefers liti- 
gation and its difficulties and _per- 
plexities, seldom holds firm to the day 
of payment of the damages—that day 
very seldom is prepared for, or its 
amount foreknown—it is then too late 
to repent of all the previous steps ; they 
must be retraced with deep concern in 
a pecuniary as well as a moral view, 
as well by the party as by the connec- 
tions dependent upon him, who then 
can participate in the unfortunate re- 
sult, which deprives them of many 
comforts, by taking from their cus- 
tomary resources an amount of which 
they will never again see an iota in 
return! It is a certain truism that we 
hate those whom we have injured, 
evidently because they are standing 
evidence of our wrong—this applies in 
many respects to both the litigant 
parties ; for the first defect of concilia- 
tion was the cause of all its conse- 
quences :—thus forbearance is thespring 
of mutual happiness and the vital prin- 
ciple of our sliniein, which should not 
only be exercised in our Churches, 
but also carried with us to our Royal 
Exchange: and it is the want of it 
exercised in litigation which has em- 
bittered the lives and separated the 
happy intercourse of family union and 
honorable friendship. The statute thus 
recommended would tend to re-establish 
these causes of human happiness. 
Yours, &c. A. 


Goop Mr. Ursan, Oct. 20. 
OR so I must call you, against 
your own consent, when I recol- 
lect your long and uniform services in 
the cause of truth, both religious and 
constitutional—allow me to enter my 
veto against that precipitate rejection 
of the Apocryphal books in the Bible, 
which some persons of the present da 
seem dpa sanction. Sadepend 
ently of the instructive tendency of 
those books, in general, and of the 
useful application that is made of their 
aphorisms and counsels to the circum- 
stances of all mankind, they contain, 
if I mistake not, more claims to a 
divine character, than their impugners 
are aware of. Though my citations, 
in proof of what I say, will be brief, 
they will be sufficient, methinks, to 
make us pause, ere we determine to 
allow the books no place in the Holy 
Volume. 
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if it can be proved that the Divine 
Logos himself, who ‘‘ knew all things,” 
absolutely quoted from these books, 
who shall presume to hold them in 
such light estimation, as to deem them 
unworthy to retain their ancient sta- 
tion? 

Behold the following correspondent 
ag !—In the eleventh Chapter of 

t. Luke’s Gospel, 49th and 50th 
verses, Jesus Christ, to his adversaries 
the Scribes and Pharisees, uses these 
words: ‘* Therefore also said the wis- 
dom of God, I will send them prophets 
and apostles; and some of them they 
shall slay and persecute ; that the blood 
of all the prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the world, may 
be required of this generation.” —That 
He “ in whom were all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge” here quotes 
from the ancient Scriptures, with 
which his adversaries were acquainted, 
is most evident: and where, in those 
Scriptures, is correspondent language 
to be found? No where in the cano- 
nical Books. It is only to be found in 
the second book of Esdras, ch. i. v. 32, 
**] sent unto you my servants the 
prophets; whom ye have taken and 
slain, — whose blood I will require 
of your hands, saith the Lord.” In 
the same Chapter are these passages 
also, corres ma with expressions of 
Christ: * I gathered you together, as 
a hen gathered her chickens under 
her wings,” v. 30.—** Your house is 
desolate,”’ v. 33. Cyericus. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 25. 

Nott having yet had an opportunity 

of answering SELIM’s letter on 
the subject of the ‘* Conquest” (vol. 
xcV. ii. p. 588), I shall now endeavour, 
as briefly and clearly as possible, to re- 
fute the arguments therein contained, 
with a view of establishing with still 
greater validity, the original position of 
the subject in question. 

There appear to have always existed 
in the best compiled Histories of Eng- 
land, some reasonable grounds of doubt 
for applying (or rather misapplying) 
the name of ** Conqueror.” 1 before 
cited Hume on the subject, and now 
beg permission to submit to your 
readers an extract from the justly cele- 
brated Rapin, wherein it will be per- 
ceived, he partially waves his real opi- 
nion on this important feature of His- 
tory, which circumstance is, to my 
mind, so ingenuous for a foreigner, 
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and especially a Frenchman, that I am 
inclined to think his sentiments very 
doubtful upon this subject : 

** Thus lived and died William I. sir- 
named the Bastard and Conqueror, if this 
last title may be justly ascribed to him, 
which all historians are not agreed in. They 
that maintain this title perfectly suits with 
him, ground their opinion upon his having 
ne right to the Crown, and the severity of 
his government, which was all along arbi- 
trary. Others affirm, his election entirely 
cancelled his right of conquest. This un- 
certainty gives occasion to compare him to 
the Emperor Augustus, of whom it is said, 
that he came to the empire neither by con- 
quest nor usurpation, nor inheritance, nor 
election; but by a strange mixture of these 
rights. However this le, or in what manner 
soever King William may be accused or jus- 
tified upon this head, he kept possession of 
the throne, by such politic methods, as are 
practised by the most able Princes, but 
which are seldom consonant to the maxims 
of justice and equity.” 

With reference to Mr. Duke’s intel- 

ligent essay on the ‘* Arms and Motto 
of the county of Kent,” I still adhere 
to my former opinion, as an ape un 
in part of my assertion ; for with what 
sort of propriety the motto could have 
been assumed and retained, but be- 
cause the natives of this province so 
perseveringly held out for privileges 
peculiar to themselves, I am utterly at 
a loss to determine. In conclusion, I 
cannot refrain from alluding to the 
circumstance of the ** Men of Kent” 
meeting William with boughs, which 
1 consider highly probable ; and if ¢his 
rests upon doubtful authority, certain 
it is, that the valiant Frederic *, Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, actually impeded his 
progress, at the same time boldly as- 
serting that had the rest of the Clergy 
taken the same prudent steps, he would 
not have made such rapid advances ; 
and why should not this have been 
done in more than one solitary in- 
stance? That this, moreover, was a 
customary stratagem, Shakspeare testi- 
fies in his Macbeth, Scene iv. Act 5, 
where Malcolm says, 
«* Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And beat before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us.” 


In Verstegan’s “ Restitution of de- 
cayed Intelligence,” is the following 
remarkable passage: ‘* The honor of 
Kent. Also, noble Kent, to the ever- 





* Thierry on the Norman Conquest, 
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lasting honor of that province before 
all others of England, resolutely stand- 
ing with the Conqueror upon terms of 
reason, reserved unto itself both lands 
and liberties.” I. D. Oxon, 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 5. 

ROM the concurring testimony 

and statements of all the persons 
best qualified to form any correct judg- 
ment of the state of foreign intercourse 
at the ports of exit and entré to the 
Continent, it is now known that 
throughout the whole of the past sum- 
mer, the number of returns has on an 
average very largely exceeded that of 
the departures, without contemplating 
the customary increase of the former, 
usually commencing about this period, 
after the expiration of the bathing 
season on the French coast. 

At Dieppe, Boulogne, and Ostend, 
the number of summer visitors from 
England has been considerably less 
than any of the three or four pre- 
ceding years. At Dunkerque only, 
the number appears to have increased, 
a circumstance to be attributed to the 
increasing rents, and high prices of 
every description, in provisions, fuel, 
masters, &c. &c., at the other ports, 
that of Boulogne in particular ; causes 
in fact from which such a result might 
be most naturally expected to result. 
But whether they be so or not, of the 
Jact of a diminishing British popula- 
tion abroad there can be no question ; 
and surely we may venture to hail it as 
one amongst other most important in- 
dications of a returning prosperity of 
our native land. 

Certainly a more anti-patriotic and 
un-national spirit cannot be conceived 
than that of enriching foreign coun- 
tries by the expenditure of revenues 
drawn from our own, and spending 
those resources amongst strangers, who, 
in spite of any little external courtesies, 
inwardly and devotedly hate us, which 
might have gladdened many a thousand 
families, who have scarce had bread to 
eat at home. ‘The fact too (be it well 
noted) of this diminishing residence 
abroad, is the most conclusive contra- 
diction of the long assumed opinion of 
such residence affording any advantages 
to counterbalance the substantial com- 
forts (blessings unknown in the cheer- 
less continental homes) deserted with 
the desertion of our native hearths. 
The day will not be very distant, we 
are confidently inclined to argue, when 
Britons will again universally think 
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and feel that Britain must be ¢éheir 


happiest home. Putt. ALBion. 
i S. It would be well if our coun- 
trymen would pause and reflect a little 
before they entrusted the developement 
of their children’s minds to the culture 
of a foreign soil—from which what 
can they expect but their bringing 
back all the prejadices of Anti-British 
feeling, and the fopperies and frivo- 
lities of foreign manners. But on this 
topic | shall have more to say anon. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 26. 

HE time is now near, when ifdue 

precautions are not taken, it may 
reasonably be expected that the stealing 
of dead bodies from Church-yards and 
other burial grounds, will be resorted 
to as heretofore, for the purpose of 
anatomical instruction. 

1 understand that in Glasgow, the 
graves have been watched by people 
furnished with fire-arms; this 1s a plan 
1 would by no means recommend, but 
that they should be guarded is highly 
proper. The custom of stealing bodies 
meets with many defenders, on ac- 
count, no doubt, of a supposed neces- 
sity; but let those persons not be led 
away by a notion that if no such 
shameful, disgraceful depredations were 
committed, all farther instructions in 
anatomy must cease. 

I observed a notice of anatomical lee- 
tures, to begin on the 2d October, in 
which it is mentioned, ‘ an ample 
supply of subjects as usual.” Now by 
suljects, you will not hesitate a mo- 
ment, probably, in determining them 
to be dead human bodies. 

Let it not be supposed that the writer 
of this article is one who wishes to 
prevent anatomical pursuits; but like 
all other pursuits they should be con- 
ducted in a manner which can be re- 
conciled to a strict adherence to prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy. The study 
of physiology is laudable, as well as of 
anatomy, when these principles are 
adhered to; but when animals are put 
to torture, us they frequently are, for 
the discovery of some particular func- 
tion, it becomes culpable instead of 
laudable. It may not be generally 
known that the people who are em- 
ployed to steal bodies are sometimes 
also house-breakers. Is it not fre- 
quently the practice to fee grave-diggers 
to betray their trust, and assist the 
body-stealers? if so, can such conduct 
be justified ? 

AFRIENDTO ANATOMICAL PURSUITS. 
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Mr. Ursayn, Oct. 5. 
INCLOSE a view of the garden 
front of the ancient Manor House 

of West Dean, co. Wilts (see Plate I.), 
in the hope that it may be preserved in 
your valuable Miscellany, as the man+« 
sion itself, which was an interesting 
relic of the age in which it was built; 
has been lately taken down. . 
- The parish of West Dean, which 
lies nearly on the soutli-eastern eéxtre- 
mity of the county, appears to have 
been held at the Conquest by Waleran 
the Huntsman: it afterwards formed 
of the possessions of Oliver de 
ngham, who inherited it from his 
mother. Albreda, daughter of Walter 
Waleran, living in the year 1200, 
John the son of Oliver de Ingham was 
Lord of West Dean 10 Edw. I. which 
he left to his son and heir Oliver, who 
having been intrusted with several mi- 
litary commands by Edward the Second 
aud Edward the Third, was summoned 
among the great Barons to Parliament, 
the ‘last.mentioned monarch. He 
died 17 Edw. HI. without male issue, 
when this estate fell at the partition of 
the property to Roger L’Estrange of 
Knockin, who married Joan. his 
youngest daughter. It.probably _ re- 
mained in this family for many vears, 
as the male line of this branch conti+ 
nued till the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, when. Johanna the daughter 
and heiress of Richard L’Estrange, 
Lord of Knockin, conveyed the family 
operty to George, son of Thomus 
Beable » Earl of Derby, who became 
Lord Strange in right of his wife. 
About the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
West'Dean became the property aud 
tesidenee of the family of Evelyn, de- 
ecended from the same ancestor as the 
celebrated author of the ‘* Sylva.” Sir 
John Evelyn, of West Dean, left an 
only daughter and heiress Elizabeth, 
who married Robert Pierpont, son 
and heir of the Honourable Wm. Pier- 
pont, 2d.son of Robert Earl of Kings- 
ton, whose 3d son Evelyn, on failure 
of the issue of his elder brother, be- 
came Earl, and in 1715 was created 
Duke of Kingston. He occasionally 
resided at West Dean, which is men- 
tioned (with the favourite occupations 
of the family there) by his celebrated 
daughter, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 


lagu, in her Letters before her mar+ 
riage. It is indeed traditionally assert- 
ed that she eloped with Mr. Montaga 
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from this place. West Dean, in the 
early part of the last century, was in- 
habited by Lord Ranelagh, and after- 
wards by the family of Elwyn, Baronets. 

Its last tenants were a society of 
nuns, who fled from Flanders during 
the Revolation; it is wnpleasing to 
add, that they were compelled to re- 
move from this place in consequence 
of the rudeness and annoyanee of the 
workmen employed on the intended 
canal from Salisbury to Southampton. 
The property having descended to seve- 
ral individuals of the noble family of 
Moore, the house was after this period 
for many years uninhabited, and fell 
into decay ; and the estate having about 
three years since been. purchased by 
Mr. Baring Wall, this ancient mansion 
was immediately dismantled, and the 
materials sold. 

West Dean House was, according to 
the fashion of the times, situated very 
near the parish church (a small unor- 
namented ‘edifice, containing several 
monuments of the Evelyn family,) ina 
= of magnificent elms. The eastern 
ront retained its original appearance, 
but the opposite side had been mo- 
dernized, and was further adorned with 
a handsome terrace, faced with pillars, 
and terminated at each extremity with 
orangeries of elegant proportions and 
costly decorations. Immediately beyond 
were the pleasure-grounds of consi- 
derable extent, where vestiges of the 
successive tastes of the different pro- 
prietors were till very lately ron ag 
covered. G. M. 


—o—— 

Idea of a Royal Residence, developed 
in a Lelter supposed io be written 
Jrom the Count de Chartres to the 

Yount de Chabrol. 
(Continued from p. 225.) 

HyAvine thus given you a slight 

- sketch of the Gardens, we must 

just glance at the long line of buildings 

which now really ornament the Eastern 
side, having lately received from theit 
opulent proprietors a facade and piazza 
similar to the Rue de Rivoli, and turn 
to the palace itself; the lofty spire and 
western towers of the Chapel Royal, 
the towers of East and West crosses of 
the South front, the lanthotns of the 

Barons’ hall and Throne room, tower- 

ing above all other edifices around, 

immediately announces its Regality to 
the distant spectator; the eye is de- 
lighted with the play of light, and 
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depth of shadow, caused by the bold 
projection of the pavillions, transepts, 
a halls, with the numerous buttresses, 
flying arches, turrets, and towers, be- 
longing to each of these divisions, and 
on a nearer approach we find that in 
conformity with ancient asage it is 
separated on three sides from the 
grounds by a fosse, which is now dry 
and lined with turf of such delightful 
verdure as in our dry climate we have 
no conception of. Seven antique 
bridges are thrown across this fosse, 
and give access to the building, which 
occupies a parallelogram of 1250 feet, 
by 900 feet, inclosing a court g00 feet 
long, and 600 feet wide ; the edifice 
has, therefore, eight fronts, each differ- 
ing from the other, which has enabled 
the architect to introduce almost every 
beauty of the style adopted, that of the 
age of the third Edward. The South, 
or principal facade, is composed of two 

rand pavillions or wings, connected 
by the general line of front, which 
consists of three galleries below and 
one above, divided by cross galleries 
supported by towers, and a noble 
structure containing the Barons’ hall 
and apartments surrounding it. This 
commanding portion of the edifice is 
developed upon a line of 144 feet, and 
supported by low towers, from which 
spring flying buttresses, which thus 
complete the pyramidal effect by giving 
additional breadth to the base ; its 
lower division is similar to the facade 
of the Cathedral of Rheims, composed 
of nine very deeply receding and lofty 
proportioned arches, whose miaute 
shafts and mouldings rise from an ex- 
tensive platform raised twelve feet from 
the ground by steps which extend the 
whole length of its base; the middle 
arch, which is the grand entrance or 
door of George the Fourth, is 28 feet 
wide, and 44 feet high on the exterior, 
contracted by a series of mouldings re- 
ceding to a depth of 18 feet to 14 feet 
wide, and 37 high. Sixteen colossal 
statutes of sovereigns, immediately pre- 
ceding the present, standing upon pe- 
destals beneath canopies, are to occupy 
the sides of this magnificent recess ; 
four only are however yet finished. 
Below this line of statues are 32 me- 
dallions, presenting each in bas-relief a 
subject taken from the history of their 
reigns; the arches above are filled 
with small figures of celebrated men 
who flourished during the same period. 
The -folding doors of carved oak are 
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square headed, rising to a transom. at 
the base of the arch, which is filled 
with a circular window lighting the 
Hall. This splendid aperture is double 
canopied, the outermost ornamented 
with foliage, and finishing with a 
crown, beneath which isa sitting figure 
of George the Fourth, with the sceptre 
and hall; lower down are figures re- 
presenting Great Britain, Ireland, East 
and West Indies, and: the numerous 
Colonies dependant upon these isles, 
halding emblems and legends, upon 
which are inscribed a line from the 
national anthem. All these figures 
and medallions are executed in white 
marble, some possessing considerable 
inerit, and display agreater acquaintance 
with the essentials of the art than I 
before supposed this Nation to " 
The four arches on each side the en- 
trance are of similar design, but de- 
creasing regularly, each five feet less 
than the preceding, the three first con- 
tain a window not near so deeply re- 
cessed as the door, but are brought 
considerably more forward, and sur- 
rounded with a broad band of richl 
carved foliage, a copy of that whic 
forms the chief ornament around the 
South transept door of St. Denis. The 
recesses of the first windows contain 
each four large statues, with the me- 
dallions and smaller statues; the next 
two each ; and the last, which has no 
window, but appears an enriched 
niche, whose chief ornament is the 
one a figure of St. Edward, and the 
other that of William the First. Thus 
these magnificent recesses will present 
the 34 sovereigns of England, from 
Alfred, except Harold, the great men 
and most prominent events of their 
reign, thus offering an epitome of the 
history of the empire. These arches 
are all ornamented with triangular 
crocketed canopies ending with helmets, 
and filled up from the arch with 
tracery. This ground-story projecting 
much beyond the upper ones, finishes 
with an elegant pierced battlement, 
defending galleries, from which rise the 
buttresses of the superior stories and 
corner turrets. The four buttresses are 
ornamented with niches and. statues, 
finish with octangular pinnacles at a 
reat height above the roof, and divide 
these stories perpendicularly into five 
divisions. The middle division is filled 
with a beautiful circular window from 
the Church of St. Ouen; the others 
with large equilateral arched windows. 
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The divisions are of different heights, 
and the third floor, which is twenty 
feet above each, consequently presents 
the same irregularity ; this upper floor 
is lighted by small windows, and 
finishes with a pierced parapet and flat 
roof. All the windows have triangular 
canopies supporting a small statue, 
which rising above the roof, have a 
fine light eflect. The armorial bear- 


. ings of Great Britain, of colossal pro- 


tere: are placed above the whole ; 
hind these, in the middle of the 
roof, is an octangular lanthorn, sur- 
mounted with the Crown of England; 
this is gilded, filled with glass, and 
lights the vestibules and hall below, is 
25 feet in diameter, rises 100 feet from 
the roof, and from the ground 213 feet. 

On each side this grand pile are the 
Galleries of Painting and Sculpture, 
the Libraries and Conservatories: an 
idea of which may be given by the 
nave, ailes, and transepts of a Cathe- 
dral; the nave at the height of the 
ailes being arched over, forms the 
lower gallery, and the clerestory the 
upper ; the whole supported by a base- 
ment story of 12 feet from the surface, 
lighted by equilateral arches of the 
same width as the windows above. 
The transepts contain the halls of 
Alfred and Henry, each having an en- 
riched entrance and circular window 
of curious tracery, strengthened at the 
corners by octangular turrets crowned 
with spires, and connected by flying 
arches to a square tower on each side. 
Above the cross rises a tower of two 
principal divisions, the lower having 
four open staircase turrets, like those 
of Strasburg; the upper like that of 
St. Ouen; the top has a perforated 
battlement and figures of angels, whose 
expanded wings and. joined hands alike 
support each other, and give an extra- 
ordinary appearance of lightness to 
the whole. The total height of these 
towers is 72 feet from the roof, and 
158 from the ground. 

The pavillions or wings forming the 
angles of the edifice, extend at the 
base to a length of 174 feet, have hep- 
tangular corner ‘turrets, ornamented 
with buttresses, and crowned with 
lanthorns ; their Southern fronts dre 
filled between the turrets with four 
large oriels or bays of three windows 
each. These lateral fronts have a 
breadth of 164 feet, are separated by 
buttresses into five divisions, the middle 
forming an oriel, the side divisions 
having flat windows. The basement 
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story (as around the whole fabric) is 
12 feet high, the two next 24 feet 
each, and the upper 20 feet; above 
which rise the lofty gables of the roof, 
covering the three middle divisions, the 
two side ones having battlements, and 
forming galleries. 

The principal feature of the East 
front is St. George’s Hall and the 
Throne-room above. Its exterior shows 
an elevated ornamented gable, rising 
above an immense window, from Mer- 
ton College Chapel; below is the 
great door of the Hall, covered with a 
porch, whose arches spring from the 
towers flanking it; these rise to half 
the height of the gable, finish with a 
parapet and pinnacles at the angles, 
from which arise arches supporting a 
light spire. Stairs which commence 
on each side the Hall-door on the ex- 
terior, lead through the towers into 
the vestibule above the porch to the 
Throne-room; this is connected to the 
wings by a long line of buildings of 
four floors, covered with a high pitched 
roof, having lofty and floridly orna- 
mented dormer windows, and contains 
the state apartments belonging to the 
Throne-room, the Gallery of Costumes, 


Cc. 

In the middle of the Western front 
we have the Chapel Royal, its tran- 
septs ranging with the general facade, 
while its nave and ailes advance west- 
ward, their whole length displaying 
their surprising elegance and beauty ; 
its fagade is highly ornamented, the 
lower part composing a screen in front 
of the tower buttresses, giving a great 
depth to the arch of the Bishops‘ door, 
by forming a straight line with the 
buttresses ; this screen has a series of 
niches, containing grand statues of the 
present Archbishops and Bishops, ex- 
ecuted at their own expence, and said 
to be accurate portraits; all are of 
white marble of the proportion of 8 
feet, placed upon pedestals, inscribed 
with the name and armorial bearings 
of each, and covered with delicately 
perforated canopies: its lofty arched 
door is finishéd with a canopy sur- 
rounding a figure of the Redeemer at- 
tended by angels. The four ponderous 
buttresses above the screen, have niches 
containing the four Evangelists and 
their emblems. A beautiful circular 
window lights the nave, above which 
are colossal figures of the Apostles; 
behind these rises the apex of the roof 
surmounted with an Angel holding a 
trumpet. The towers are further en- 
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riched with numerous hiches and figures 
of Saints and Prophets, finish similarly 
4o those of the Southern front, and 
rise to the height of 170 feet. An 
elegant stone spire, acopy of the upper 
part of that of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, 
rises above the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, the top of the cross sur- 
mounting which, is 250 from the 
round. The remaining part of this 
Western fagade is very similar to that 
of the Eastern, and contains with the 
South-western pavillion the apartments 
of the King on one floor, and apart- 
ments for a Queen on another, &c. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Lincoln, Sept. 2. 
ERY extensive works are now 
carrying en, to complete the na- 

vigation and drainage of the river Wi- 
tham from Boston to Lincoln, which, 
till the Act obtained for that purpose 
in the last Session of Parliament, 
reached no farther in its improved 
state than two miles above Bardney, 
and about seven from Lincoln. In 
this line of excavation the bankers 
have at different times found various 
relics of antiquity, principally of the 
military kind, such as broken swords 
and spears, to the number of about 
sixty, a curious fibula, and a shield of 
finely laminated brass, with a large 
boss in the centre, decorated with red 
cornelian studs. The projection of 
the boss forms a corresponding cavity 
in the inside ; which hollow seems to 
have been intended to admit the hand 
as it grasped the handle, if there was 
one, or for the insertion of the arm 
within the straps. ‘The rivet-holes re- 
maining point out the mechanical ar- 
rangements, and plainly indicate where 
the covering of metal was fastened to 
a frame-work of wood, or other frail 
material, long since perished. 

About the latter end of July last, 

a sword was found near the same 
place, in a more perfect state. Of 
this I have sent you am account, in 
hopes that some of your Correspond- 
ents may elucidate the inscription, 
which still remains very plain upon 
its blade. The sword is a straight 
two-edged one of the cut and thrust 
kind, with a tapering point, like those 
with which some of the combatants 
are armed in the Bayeux tapestry *. 





* We think it possible that the Sword is 
not elder than the reign of Hen. VIILL—Ep, 
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Along the rib or centre line of the 
blade, on a surface somewhat flatted, 
are the following letters in gold ena- 
mel, legible enough, reaching from 
the hilt to the point: 


}+NDKOKCHWDNCHDKORYD4 


All the letters nearly resemble the 
Roman capitals in present use, except 
the Ks, which are rather like a figure 
of 8, not joined at the top and bottom. 
The N is somewhat different, and the 
M is reversed. Some ornaments on the 
reverse are of the same enamel. 

At the part where these weapons 
were found, I understand, were the 
remains of piles, and some large tooled 
stones were dug out; from which it is 
probable there was either a bridge or 
ford over the river in former times at 
this place ; and that, from the various 
fragments of weapons discovered here, 
some battle must have been fought, 
probably to gain the passage in ques- 
tion. 

The sword measures 38 inches in 
length, and 23 in breadth, diminishing 
to 14 within 5 inches of the point. 
The hilt is 34 inches from thé knob 
to the guard, which latter is now 
moveable, from the intervening mate- 
rials of the handle having perished. 
The steel has suffered very little from 
corrosion; but there is a fracture at 
the part where it begins to taper to the 


point. J.C. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 
N these days, when froin the great 
imptovements in stage coaches and 
the goodness of the roads, we are able 
to travel more than ten miles in an 
hour, the following information con- 
cerning the rate of travelling in for- 
mer times, may be interesting to some 
of your readers. 

It is nearly 40 years since mail 
coaches were first established. I can 
remember performing a tedious jour- 
ney in a clumsy night coach from 
Norwich to London at the rate of only 
five miles and a half an hour. 

Pennant, in his ‘‘ Tour from Ches- 
ter to London,” has recorded the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting travel- 
ling: 

“In March 1739-40, I changed my 
Welch school for one nearer to the capital, 
and travelled in the Chester stage, then no 
despicable vehicle for country gentlemen, 
The first day, with much labour, we got 
from Chester to Whitchurch, twenty miles; 
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the second day, to the Welsh Harp; the 
third, to Coventry; the fourth, to North- 


ampton; the fifth, to Dunstable; and asa 
wondrous effort, on the last, to London, 
before the commencement of night. The 
strain and labour of six good horses, some- 
times eight, drew us through the sloughs of 
Mireden, and many other places. We were 
constantly out two hours before day, and as 
late at night; and in the depth of winter 
proportionably later. Families which tra- 
velled in their own carriages contracted 
with Benson and Co., and were dragged up 
in the same number of days by three sets of 
able horses,” pp. 143, 144. 

A French traveller in the reign of 
William the Third, gives the follow- 
ing account of the different modes of 
travelling in England. It is taken 
from the ‘‘ Memoires et Observations 
faites par un Voyageur en Angleterre, 
1698,” (pp. 412, 413): 

*<On a en Angleterre divers moyens de 
voyager. Lu Poste est bien reglée par tout, 
et les chevaux valent mieux qu’en France. 
Il y a des Carosses qui vont dans toutes les 
bonnes Villes 4 journées ordinaires ; et d’au- 
tres Carosses qu’on appelle Carosses volans 
(flying coaches), qui font vingt lieiies 
jour, et davantage. De ceux-ci, on n’en 
trouve pas pour tout les Villes, On n’a 
oint de Messageries de Chevaux comme en 

rance, mais on peut avoir des Chevaux de 
loiiage, pour tant et si peu de temps que 
Yon veut. La mer et les rividres fournis- 
sent leurs commoditez de voiture. Je ne dis 
rien des waggons qui sont de grandes Cha- 
rettes couvertes, et dont l’allure est lente 
et rude: il n’y a que quelques pauvres vieilles 
“emmes qui se servent de cette voiture.” 

To form some idea of the difficul- 
ties which our forefathers had to en- 
counter with bad roads, we have only 
to perform a journey in the Mail from 
Hamburgh to Berlin (which I was 
told “* goes very fast”), about 180 miles 
in 44 ont or, what is worse, from 
Berlin to Muskau in the Vienna Mail, 
i. e. 9O miles in 36 hours. LA.R. 


Mr. Ursan, Amesbury, Sept. g. 
VERY individual possesses an un- 
deniable right to whatever ho- 
nours may be derivable from those dis- 
coveries in literature, which a conti- 
nual and laborious study of languages, 
&c. may have enabled him to make. 
These honours, when once acquired, 
should be held sacred by every subse- 
quent investigator of the same paths ; 
and every attempt at the misappropria- 


tion of them should be strenuously re- 
sisted. 





Travelling.— Derivation of Amesbury. 
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Holding these opinions, I was sur- 
rised to find in your Magazine for 
une, your Reviewer ascribe the ho- 

nour of the almost only rational deri- 
vation of Amesbury which has been 
advanced, to the worthy Historian of 
Wiltshire, who I feel confident (from 
the high honour of this eminent in- 
dividual, and his being already adorned 
with numerous well-earned laurels) 
would scorn to resort to so petty and 
dishonourable an attempt to increase 
his literary fame. An elucidation of 
the subject was published in 1754 by 
the Rev. William Cooke, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Oldbury and Didmarton in 
Gloucestershire, Vicar of Enford in 
Wiltshire (where he died Feb. 25, 
1780, having presided over that parish 
for 40 years), and Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable the Ear] of Suffolk, 
in a pamphlet (now very scarce) en- 
titled “ An Enquiry into the Pa- 
triarchal and Druidical Religion, Tem- 
ples, &c. Being the substance of some 
etters to Sir H. Jacob, bart. wherein 
the Primeval Institution and Univer- 
sality of the Christian scheme is mani- 
fested ; the principles of the Patriarchs 
and Druids are laid open and shewn to 
correspond entirely with each other, 
and both with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; the earliest antiquities of the 
British Islands explained ; and the sa- 
cred structures of the Druids, particu- 
larly those of Abiry, Stonehenge, &c. 
minutely described,” &c, &c. 

For the information of such of your 
readers as may not have had the o 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
the vast knowledge and deep research 
contained in this valuable tract, I will 
make one or two extracts relative to 
the elucidation of the name of Ames- 
bury; which will give some idea of 
the talents and profound learning of 
this divine. 

** Melearthus, or the Tyrian Hercules, 
is said to have ordered ‘Tyre to be built 
where the Petra Ambrosie@ stood, which 
were two moveable rocks standing by 
an olive tree. He was to sacrifice on 
them, and they were to become fixt 
and stable ; rather the city should be 
built with happy auspices and become 
permanent. 

“These Petra Ambrosie were no 
other than stones consecrated or anoint- 
ed vith oil (of roses where it syuld be 
had*), and for their mobility were 

* «This oil of roses was the ancient 
ambrosia, which on account of its being 
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termed by the Greeks As9os iubuxou, 
or living stones. Hence ambres are 
anointed stones. They were (on the 
authority of Stukeley) the original pa- 
triarchal altars for libations and sacri- 
fices, and mean in general their altars, 
whether moveable or immoveable ; or 
as we may speak, their temples, which 
imply an altar properly inclosed with 
stones and a ditch, or ground dedi- 
cated and set apart for public celebra- 
tion of religious rites.” Dr. Stukeley 
has given us from Vaillant three me- 
dals struck by the city of Tyre in ho- 
nour of their illustrious founder. In 
the first are represented ‘wo pillars; on 
the one side an altar, with a fire burn- 
ing, on the other an olive tree: under- 
neath, AMBROCIE ITETPE: the inscrip- 
tion, COL. TYP. METR.” pp. 10, 12. 

“* Near Pensans iv Cornwall is a very 
remarkable stone called Main Ambre 
[destroyed by Cromwell’s soldiers], 
which, rae § it be of a vast bigness, 
yet you may move it with one finger: 
notwithstanding a great number of 
men cannot remove it from its place. 
The name is interpreted the Stone of 
Ambrosius.” ‘* These you see are the 
very same with the Petra Ambrosie, 
the anointed moveable pillars set up at 
Tyre.” p. 27. 

**The vulgar opinion of its having 
been raised by Aurelius Ambrosius (an 
opinion entirely owing to the simili- 
tude of sound in the name of the ad- 
joining town of Ambresbury) to. the 
memory of his nobles massacred on 


this plain by Hengist, is scarce worth - 


confuting. Let it only be remembered 
once again, that Ambres are anointed 
stones; we shall not then be long at a 
loss for the etymon of that name. Nor 
wonder that the neighbouring camp 
of Vespasian, and thence the town it- 
self, should take its name from these 
consecrated pillars, which composed 
the noblest structure of the kind with- 
in these islands, or it may be, in the 
universe itself, that of Aliry [or Ave- 
bury] alone excepted.” p. 53. 

ecommending the work to the pe- 
rusal and investigation of your nume- 
rous readers, I remain, 

Yours, &c. STEMMALYSMU. 





used in consecration, is sometimes called 
the food of the gods, and with it the gods 
are said to anoint themselves. Hence every 
thing immortal, celestial, divine, is termed 
by Homer ambrosial. "Tis celebrated by 
the poets as the richest ofall perfumes.” 


Re-union of Methodists with the Church. 
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Mr. Ursay, Oct. 6. 
N your Domestic News, p. 266, 


you notice the circumstance of the 
Methodist connection assuming the 
form of a regular hierarchy; and that 
«at the Conference just ended, it has 
been determined to appoint three of 
the leading preachers as heads of the 
Church, with an episcopal or over- 
looking power, similar to that of the 
Bishops in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity.”—In allusion to this circum- 
stance, it has been stated by a contem- 
porary Journal, that ‘‘ there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of certain late mem- 
bers of the Conference Methodist con- 
nection, to return to Mr. Wesley’s old 
an of acting in union with. the 
hurch. They propose to place the 
government of the connection, not in 
the hands of the preachers only, like 
the Conference Methodists, but with 
two separate houses ; the one com 
of travelling preachers only, and the 
other of representatives sent by the 
leaders, stewards, and local preachers 
of each circuit: no law being binding 
on the Societies at large, without the 
consent of a majority of both houses. 
They will hold no meetings in canoni- 
cal hours, when there is service in their 
respective parish Churches, nor will 
their preachers administer the Sacra- 
ment; and, to prevent a deviation from 
this plan, the Chapels will be. settled 
subject. to forfeiture to the Crown, if 
these principles be departed. from.— 
The Hull Advertiser last year noticed 
that this plan had been named at Be- 
verley, before the Archbishop of York, 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland, and 
other Clergy in company; that his 
Grace was understood to be friendly 
to the measure; and that his examin- 
ing Chaplain, the venerable and Rev. 
Archdeacon Wrangham, expressed 
himself warmly and at length in its 
praise. The Archbishop of Dublin 
also has patronized it; so has Dr. 
Southey the Poet Laureat, and num- 


‘bers of both Clergy and laity.” 


This is a very important “ subject,” 
whether considered in a religious or in 
7 re of view. ‘* The unit 
of spiritand the bond of peace,”’ whic 
it comprises, involve not only the mo- 
ral om spiritual welfare of many thou- 
sands in their private capacity; but 
comprehend likewise the public wel- 
fare, as securing that by.a double cord, 
instead of a single one. Nor is.such a 


consideration to be lightly regarded at 
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a time when physical strength may be 
required to ensure the safety of Pro- 
testantism and liberty of conscience. 
I believe ** there is a disposition on the 
part”’ of many of the people called Me- 
thodists, of Mr. Wesley's persuasion, 
favourable if not friendly to the Esta- 
blished Church,—a disposition foster- 
ed and encouraged by no small num- 
ber of their ministers, who are in the 
present day very different men, both 
with respect to temper and acquire- 
ment, to what those were who occu- 
pied a similar post some fifty years ago. 
If, therefore, it be frue that such a 
friendly ‘* disposition” really does exist 
in that numerous body of our fellow 
subjects, do not sound wisdom and 
Christian feeling dictate that it ought 
to be met with a congenial disposition 
by the Hierarchy and members of the 
national Church ? 

Whether what I am going to sug- 
gest be practicable or no, I feel im- 
pelled to communicate the suggestion, 
which grew out of a conversation I 
had lately with a Wesleyan minister 
on our.way to that “house appointed 
for all living,” whither we were slowly 
walking, in peace and good fellow- 
ship, before the remains of one of his 
late hearers and my parishioners.—It 
is right I should here say that this 
Minister would be an honour and an 
ornament to any religious communion, 
asa scholar and as aman. His know- 
ledge of languages is extensive ; and in 
general science he has few superiors. 
His attachment to the Government of 
his country, and his admiration of the 
Liturgy of our Church, cannot be ex- 
ceeded by any Englishman: nor are 
his private virtues of less estimation 
than his learning and correct judg- 
ment. 

Without even the slightest idea that 
he might ever be benefited by the sug- 
gestion, “ he ventured to think that all 
the Wesleyan Chapels might become 
Church of England Chapels, by ad- 
mitting the regularly-appointed Minis- 
ters of them into Deacon’s orders only, 
—allowing them to derive their in- 
comes, as now, from the revenue of 
seats; and the Chapels to continue 
under similar trusts as those by which 
they are at present secured.” — The 
suggestion struck me as of vast import- 
ance; and I “ventured” to add to it, 
** that when a Deacon so ordained was 
discovered to such qualifications 
as distinguished him, a Bishop should 


Last Production of Bishop Milner. 
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be authorized to confer upon him a 
higher order, with permission to offi- 
ciate in any parish Church, and to be 
capable of succeeding to preferment.” 
Properly gratified by the merited com- 
pliment, his only reply was, “J am 
too old to derive any benefit whatever 
from the plan, yet J should neverthe- 
less rejoice to see it accomplished.” I 
should ‘* rejoice” too, Mr. Urban, 
from a conviction that my country 
would be benefited by it, the cause of 
religion served, and social peace ex- 
tended. 

It is well known that throughout 
the whole of the late Revolutionary 
War, the Wesleyan Methodists re- 
mained firmly loyal. It is also well 
known that, on all doctrinal points, 
their sentiments are in perfect unison 
with the Church of England.—Why 
then should ‘‘ Ephraim envy Judah, 
or Judah vex Ephraim ?” 


Yours, &c. CLERIcus. 


Mr. Urpan, Worcester, Oct. 7. 


IX your Memoir of the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop Milner, speaking 
of his brief notice of Dr. Parr’s Letter 
in the ‘* Parting Word” to Mr. Grier, 
you remark, “this was, we believe, 
actually Dr. M.’s Parting Word.” It 
appears, however, by the ** Catholic 
Miscellany” for June last, that this 
was not the case; for we there find a 
Letter which is said to be “the last 
that he penned ;” and as such is wor- 
thy of perpetuity in your pages, as the 
final sentiments of a man who had so 
a occupied a prominent part in the 
field of controversy. It is in reply to 
a tract published by Rivington and 
Hatchard, just before the Doctor's 
decease, entitled ‘‘ A Letter to the 
Right Rev. J. Milner, D.D. upon cer- 
tain erroneous Statements affecting the 
Character of Divines of the Church 
of England, in the ‘ End of Contro- 
versy.. By the Rev. John Garbett, 
M.A. Minister of St. George’s, Bir- 
mingham ;” which, in temper and ar- 
gument, is one of the most calm and, 
as I think, decisive publications, as 
far as it goes, that Bishop Milner would 
have had to encounter ; for it certain] 
destroys the “* End of Controversy,” 
as far as the veracity of its author is 
concerned. 

Perhaps you will not agree with the 
“Catholic Miscellany,” in accounting 
the following Letter “a volume of 
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instruction.” It appears to me to be 
nothing better than an evasive way of 
burying convicted falsehood, in —_ 
cular instances, under generalities, 
which, though equally groundless, are 
not so capable of refutation. S. 


To tue Rev. Jonn Garsett, M.A. 


Rev. Sir, 

I return you thanks for the copy of the 
printed Letter which you have sent me, 
and intended to publish some remarks upon 
it; but [ find my health too bad, and my- 
self tov near the awful moment when we 
must each of us give an account of our con- 
duct, with respect to every fellow creature 
with whom we have been in any way con- 
nected, to be able to write any more for 
the public. I must therefore satisfy myself 
with assuring you, that I have, in my opi- 
nion, sufficient grounds for every assertion 
which I have made in my ‘ End of Contro- 
versy,’ concerning the sentiments of cer- 
tain divines of the Church of England and 
ethers ; and that I am convinced it is no 
calumny, but rather a commendation to say 
that they entered, or sought to enter, at 
the close of life, into the one sheepfold of the 
one Shepherd. If you look around you, Sir, 
you will find many instances of this occur- 
ring in your own neighbourhood ; and, if 
you enquire, you will hear of other persons 
in a superior rank of life, besides the late 
Sir John Hippisley, who have professed the 
strictest adherence to the Established Reli- 

ion during life, yet have sent for a Catho- 
fre Priest to attend them in their last sick- 
I have the honor to be, 
Rev. Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
J. Miner, 
Wolverhampton, March 17, 1826. 


ness. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 8. 

ier are in the County of York 

two mansions, which bear the 
very similar ———- of Constable- 
Burton and Burton-Constable; the 
former in the North Riding, the an- 
cient residence of the Wyvills; the 
latter in the East Riding, the probably 
still earlier habitation of the Consta- 
bles, formerly Viscounts Dunbar. 
This circumstance, though doubtless 
notorious in the neighbourhood, is un- 
noticed by Dr. Whitaker in describing 
the former of these places (History of 
Richmondshire, vol. I. p. 321), and 
may perhaps have drawn him into 
some misapprehension, when he says: 
**IT am at a loss to conceive how a 
place stated in Domesday to have con- 
sisted of twelve carucates, should have 


Bp. Milner.—Constable-Burton and Burton-Constable. 
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suddenly expanded into sixteen knights’ 
fees ; yet so itis stated in the old watch 
and ward accounts of Richmond Cas- 
tle.” Whether there really be any 
confusion in this passage, I cannot 
affirm ; but some of your Correspond- 
ents may be able to determine. 

Both these places appear to have 
received their names at an early pe- 
riod, and from distinct proprietors, as 
different families, says Camden in his 
** Remains,” have arisen from the 
Constables of various great castles ;— 
of which Chester, Richmond, Flam- 
borough, &c. have been adduced as 
examples. 

Constable-Burton, says Dr. Whita- 
ker, “acquired its appellation* from 
Roald, Constable of Richmond, and 
probably the first grantee of the Earls 
of Richmond after Domesday.” The 
seat of the Constables, in like manner, 
is so named, says Camden, from its 
Lords; but those Lords, according to 
Douglas's Scottish Peerage, derive not 
their name from any office in York- 
shire, but are descended from de 
(not le) Constable, who catne over to 
England with William the Conqueror; 
though Burton in his Monasticon 
Eboracense derives them from the 
Saxon Kings of England and the 
Kings of Scotland. 

With respect to the orthography of 
these places, it appears from the va- 
rious authorities 1 have consulted, that 
the seat of the Wyvills is correctly 
written Constable-Burton, and that of 
the Constables Burton-Constable ; but 
this order is reversed, I presume erro- 
neously, in the Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Yorkshire. NeEpos. 





Mr. Urzan, Oct. 8. 
j* your Magazine for August, page 
135, is a Letter signed ‘* Octoge- 
narius,”’ requesting you to insert the 
following Inscription on the monu- 
ment of Mr. T. Thackeray, surgeon, 
Cambridge, his “ chief object being 
to give circulation to the beautiful epi- 
taph raised to his memory :” 
‘* Near this spot are interred the remains 
of Mr. Thomas Thackeray, surgeon, of this 





* <<Tts second and distinct appellation,” 
are the Doctor’s words, yet, as he writes it 
Constable -Burton, he must have meant its 


first appellation; which, though it distin- 


guishes the place from the numerous other 
Burtons, rather tends to confound it with 
Burton-Constable in Holderness. 
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place. His afflicted family, in erecting this 
tablet to his memory, forbear to fill it with 
superfluous praise, or useless lamentation. 
May they who knew him best, and loved 
him most, praise him in their future lives 
by a remembrance of his example and an 
imitation of his virtues. He died Nov. 27, 
1806, aged 70 years.”” 

Perfectly agreeing with your Cor- 
respondént in the beauty of the Epi- 
taph, I trust you will do me the favour 
to ‘insert the following from a plain 
tablet in the family seat of the Win- 
ningtons at Stanford Church, Wor- 
cestershire. I well recollect that at 
the time of its erection, it was consi- 
dered as doing equal justice to the me- 
mory of an excellent mother, leaving 
a numerous young family, and to the 
sound taste of a most affectionate hus- 
band, who was in truth, 

** a scholar, and a ripe and good one.” 

«* Near this spot lie the remains of Anne, 
dau’r of .Thomas Lord Foley, and wife 
of Sir Edward Winnington, bart. She was 
horn on the 21st August, 1760, was mar- 
ried on the 9th of May, 1776, and died on 
the 9th of December, 1794, a mother of 
ten surviving children. He who inscribes 
this tablet to her memory, forbears to fill 
it with superfluous praise or useless lament- 
ation. May they who knew her best and 
loved her most, praise her in their future 
lives by a remembrance of her ‘instructions 
and an imitation of her virtues.” 


Your Correspondent ‘ Octogena- 
rius” must be struck with the very 
great. similarity of expression in the 
two Epitaphs ; and be disposed in fu- 
ture to consider from priority of time 
and locality of situation, Mr. T. Thac- 
keray’s as only coming in second-best. 

SuUM CUIQUE. 


Mr. Urzan, Oct. 9. 
| your Magazine for February last, 
p- 113, you obliged me by insert- 
ing a view of the remains of the Bi- 
shop's Palace at Lincoln. 1 now send 
you a view (see Plate II.) of the Vi- 
car’s College in the same antient City. 
It is situate nearly adjoining to what 
are called the Grecian Stairs in the 
Close of Lincoln; and is now com- 
monly known by the name of the 
Old Vicary, forming a quadrangle, of 
which there remain only four good 
houses, which are sufficient for the 
present Vicars. ‘Fhe gateway is adorn- 
ed with these coats of arms :—old 
France and England quarterly, be- 
Gent. Mac. Ocioler, 1826. ~ 


3 


Vicar's College, Lincoln.—Padstow Charter. 
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tween a cross boton¢é, Bishop Sutton ; 
and a fess between six cross crosslets, 
Beauchamp. This college was begun 
by Bishop Sutton, whose executors 
finished he hall, kitchen, and several 
chambers. 

The long building below the quad- 
rangle, now divided into stables and 
hay-lofis, seems to have been built by 
Bishop Alnwick and John Breton, 
Prebendary of Sutton cum. Bucks; 
the Bishops’ arms, Argent, a cross 
moline Sable, and the rebus BRE on 
a tun, being on the East end. 

Yours, &c. N.R. S. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 3. 

E must be indebted to the resi- 

dent alone, for the authenticity 

of topographical accounts ; the visitor 
has tocontend with many disadvantages, 
and his information, if original, can 
seldom be gathered from any other 
source. Discrimination should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of informants, 
and we should guard against sacrificing 
circumstances of comparative import- 
ance to those of minor consideration. 
Hence the biographer should endeavour 
to glean his information from several 
sources, always giving a preference to 
the old and intelligent resident. The 
writer feels happy in coinciding with 
your correspondent A’s observations 
on Padstow, in your Magazine for No- 
vember 1825, and also in contributing 
evidence in support of some parts of 
his dissertation. 

The incorporation of Padstow has 
of late years been always doubted, and 
frequently rejected by the County his- 
torians; the following document, how- 
ever, establishes the fact beyond dis- 
pute. The instrament was separated 
from the deeds of the Prideaux family 
about the middle of the last century, 
and is now in the possession of a pri- 
vate gentleman—Mr. Rose of Padstow. 
It has only just been deciphered, and 
as the subject is perfectly original, and 
serves to establish a contested ‘point, 
the writer has transcribed the whole 
for your Magazine. 

“« Counterpart of Lease for 21 years of 
Waste Ground, &e. in Padstow, from 
Nicholas Prideaux, Esq. to the Mayor 
there, in 1590. . 

‘¢ This Indenture, made the nynthe daye 
of Aprill, in the xxxij yeere of the Raigne 
of our Souvraigne, Ladye Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God, of England, Fraunce, and 
Irelande Queene, Defendress of the Faithe, 
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&c. betweene Nicholas Prydeaux of Holles- 
worthie in the countye of Devon, Esquire, 
on the one parte, and Richard Lawrence, 
nowe Mayor of the Towne and Burrowgh 
of Paddestowe in the countye of Cornwall, 
and the Burgesses of the same, on the 
other : Witnesseth, that the saide 
Nicholas Prideaux, for diverse good causses 
and considerations him movenge, hath 
geven, graunted, and demyesed, and by these 
presentes doth geve, graunte, and demyese 
unto the aforesaide Mayor and Burgesses, 
and to theire successors (except herein ex- 
cepted) all that Waste and Waste grownde 
his whatsoever, sett, lyeinge, and beinge 
within the libertyes, presinctes, and lymytes 
of the saide Towne and Borrowgh of Paddes- 
towe, with all anchorage, burglage, and 
culage, togeather with all such other lawfull 
profittes, advantages, and commodityes, and 
emolumentes whatsoever, which by any waye 
or means shall or maye arisse, come, growe, 
or happen by reason of any shipp, barque, 
boate, crayer, or other vessell whatsoever, 
that shall arryve, anchor, and harboure 
within the haven, river, and porte of Pad- 
destowe, on the libertye of the saide Nicholas 
aforesaide (excepte and allwayes excepted, 
to the saide Nicholas, his heires and as- 
signes, oute of this presente graunte and 
demysse, one guillet and parcel of lande 
some tyme used heretofore for a market 
place for the saide towne, and wherein the 
pyllerrye nowe or late useth to stande, and 
also excepte all and singular the free fysh- 
inge and layenge of backynge nettes or other 
engines for tallynge of fyshe in the ryver of 
Paddestowe aforesaide, belonginge to the 
saide Nicholas, his heires and assignes, and 
also excepte wreckes and profittes of the sea 
hereafter happenynge, by any manner of 
wayes or meanes to the saide Nicholas, his 
heires and assignes, whatsoever) : To have 
and to holde the aforesaide premisses, with 
theire appurtenances, excepte before ex- 
cepted, unto the aforesaide Mayor and Bur- 
gesses, and theire successors, for, dewringe, 
and contynewinge the full and complete 
number of One and Twentye yeares, from 
the feaste daye of St. Mychaell the Arch- 
angell laste paste, before the date hereof, 
from thenceforthe fullye to be compleated 
and ended, yeildinge and payenge therefore 
yeerlye dewringe the terme aforesaide, unto 
the saide Nicholas, his heires and assignes, 
the full and whole somme of fortye’shillinges 
of good and lawfull monye of Englande, 
yeerlye, at, in, and uppon the feaste daye of 
St. Michael the Archangell. 
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«« And if it happen the saide yeerelye 
rente of fortye algmaps to be behinde and 
unpayde, in parte or in all, by the space of 
twentye dayes next after the feaste afore- 
said, ia which it owght to be paide, or if 
the aforesaide Mayor and his successor or 
successors for the tyme beinge, yeerelye and 
from yeere to yeere dewringe the aforesaide 
leasse and demysse, due not or shall not in 
his naturall and particular capacitye become 
obliged and bownden unto the aforesaide 
Nicholas Prydeaux, his heires and assignes, 
at a sufficiente and reasonable obligation of 
fower pounds, upon requeste by the saide 
Nicholas Prydeaux, his heires and assignes, 
unto the Mayor theere for the tyme beinge, 
with condition indorsed for the true pay- 
mente of the aforesaide rente of fortye shil- 
linges, expressed unto the saide Nicholas, 
his heires, and assignes, unto the ‘saide 
Mayor, his successor, or successors for the 
tyme beinge, that then and from thence- 
forthe this presente lease and demysse shall 
utterlye cease and be voyde and of no 
effecte, any thinge before mentioned, or 
herein contaigned to the contrarye notwith- 
standinge. 

*« In witness whereof to the one parte of 
this presente Indenture, the saide Nicholas 
Prydeaux, Esquire, hath putte his hande 
and seale, geaven the daye and yeere fyrste 
above written, and to the other parte of this 
pomeees the saide Mayor and Burgesses 
have caussed the common seale of theire 
Incorporation to be hereunto affixed, and 
also the saide Mayor hath hereunto sub- 
scribed his name. 

*« Signed Richarde R | Laurence.” 


The impression of the Corporation 
seal represents a large ship with an 
anchor at the bdw, and is somewhat 
similar to that used by the borough of 
Truro, of which Lysons has given an 
engraving. 

n accounting for the lapse, or rather 
the desuetude of the Charter (for no 
record exists of its having been sur- 
rendered), it may be proper to refer to 
the dawning of the Reformation in 
the time of the 8th Henry. At that 
period, the town of Padstow being 
under the patronage of Bodmin Priory *, 
experienced in common with other 
places, the exaction and rapacity of 
the Romish Clergyt. When, how- 
ever, the property became vested in 
the Crown, a new impulse was given 





* It appears that the tithe of fish, with the oblations and emoluments of the Chapels 
of St. Sampson and St. Cadock, were leased, in the year 1537, by the Priory of Bodmin, to 


H. Prideaux of Thuborough in Devon. 


+ First impressions would lead us to conceive that the popular feeling against the 
monastic orders at the dissolution, is evinced in the remains of some old pews in the 
Church at Padstow, on which are carved, among other grotesque figures, more than one 
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to the industry of the inhabitants, and 
we find the fluctuating fortunes of 
Padstow again assuming a favourable 
aspect. So great was the progressive 
improvement a few years after the 
commencement of Elizabeth’s reign, 
that the inhabitants were enabled to 
purchase a Charter of Incorporation, 
which also, as in the case of Marazion, 
empowered them to return members 
when they were able to support the 
charge. To this point of prosperity 
however, by some fatality, they never 
arrived. ‘The manor of Padstow pass- 
ed from John Pope, a trustee and fa- 
vourite of royalty, to Nicholas Pri- 
deaux of Soldon, at the latter end of 
the 16th century, and the immediate 
connection of the Prideauxes with the 
town and borough of Padstow, may be 
dated from this period. The latter 
gentleman having granted to the Cor- 
poration of Padstow the privileges spe- 
cified in the lease before transcribed, 
afterwards erected a house near the 
town, on the site of the ancient mo- 
nastery, and near the Chapel of St. 
Sampson. The exercise of the autho- 
rity of a corporate body in the town of 
Padstow, was doubiless a subject of 
uneasiness to the Prideaux ole, and 
there is every reason to surmise that 
through their influence the Burgesses 
were induced to relinquish a charter, 
of which the existence has of late 
years been disputed. A large house, 
with a commodious porch and stair- 
case, near the market place, known in 
the old writings by the name of the 
Great House, was evidently the town 
hall; and we must not judge too 
harshly of the respectability of the 
Burgesses, from the rongh appearance 
which the initials of the Mayor present 
in the counterpart. The circumstance 
forms a striking contrast with the be- 
nefits of education now enjoyed by the 
poorest inhabitant. 

It is a matter of doubt whether the 
loss of their charter be an event really 
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to be regretted by she Padstonians. 
When indeed the town is favoured 
with the exertions of a resident County 
Magistrate, the absence of incorporate 
government is more than supplied. 
The energies of civil power are in- 
creased without its concomitant evils. 
To many, I had almost said to most, 
of the Cornish boroughs, the observa- 
tion of Hals may be correctly applied, 
who speaks of them as “ unduly ex- 
alting the reputation and perpetuating 
the privileges of a petty society made 
up of mechanics, tradesmen, and infe- 
rior practitioners of the law.” An im- 
perfect government, however, is to be 
preferred to none, and in the absence 
of superior controul, the inhabitants 
may be justified in regretting the loss 
of their Corporate privileges. 

We must regret that any induce- 
ments should be wanting to retain our 
country “ore some part of the 
year at their paternal estates; for who 
will attempt to limit the benefits which 
may be conferred on the community 
through the kindly influence of an old 
and wealthy family? Place, a man- 
sion of which the noble architecture is 
only surpassed by the beauty of its 
situation, has long been unoceupied 
by its owner, although possessing 
every claim to calm and dignified re- 
tirement. 

The active magistrate has daties, 
the conscientious performance of which 
involves services which are very inade- 

uately estimated. To promote in- 

ustry as the incentive to virtue, and 
to stigmatize idleness as the parent of 
viee ; to bear a firm front against de- 
pravity, however recommended ; to 
support the dignity of bis office un- 
biassed by the interested chicaneries of 
the attorney, and unprejadiced by the 
influence of more elevated characters ; 
and, in the words of Scripture, to act 
** for the punishment of evil doers, 
and for the praise of thase who do 
well ;” these are qualifications of which 





representation of a fox preaching to geese. 


lt appears, however, to be the opinion of 


some intelligent Antiquaries, supported by the historian Fuller, that all pieces of carved 
work of this description were the weapons of abuse, wielded by the regular seeular and 
conventual Clergy against the mendicant Friars, in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 


The superior attainments, unwearied exertions, and papal privileges 
of the laity was soon trans 


whom the 


of the new orders, to 
ferred, created a ‘‘ deadly antipathy”’ (see 


Fuller) between them and the parish priests, who were for the most part of relaxed morals, 
and excessively i!literate. The Friars were distinguished into four principal branchies, viz. 
1. Minors, Franciscans or Grey Friars; 2. Augustines ; 3. Dominicans or Black Friars ; 
4. Carmelites, or White Friers. How violent must have been the ablutions of that 


«+ esprit du Corps” which thus embodied personal hatred with the most sacred associations ' 
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we frequently read, but seldom see 
practically enforced. One indeed sur- 
vives in the memory of the inhabitants 
of Padstow*, who possessed in an 
eminent degree all these requisites, 
but a recurrence to their long and salu- 
tary exercise only contributes to the 
severity of their loss. 

Having thus disposed of the Charter 
of Padstow and its history, the writer 
will enter on some particulars con- 
nected with the town, which have 
hitherto escaped the notice of topogra- 
phers. The prominent figures which 
surmount the buttresses on the most 
ancient part of the parish Church, are 
involved in considerable obscurity. On 
the centre buttress stands a figure in 
flowing robes, supporting a shield 
parted per pale, 1. Three lions passant. 
2. A chevron between three wings 
displayed. On that to the right a lion 
couchant, and on that to the left an 
unicorn gorged with an antique crown 
with chain affixed thereto: the heads 
of the two supporters are gone, as well 
as the lower part of the centre figure, 
and part of the dexter side of the shield. 
The hand of time has given to the 
whcle an undoubted impress of high 
antiquity. Perhaps some of your Cor- 
respondents can explain the singularit 
of impaling the arms of England wit 
those of a private family. The arms 
of Nanfan of Tregerryn in Padstow, 
and of Trethewell in St. Evah, were, 
Sable, a chevron Erm. between 3 wings 
displayed Arg. Nanfan was also writ- 
ten Nanfon and Nanson: the founder 
of the family, John Nanfan rose, ac- 
cording to Hals, in the wars of Henry 
V. from a domestic of one of the Eri- 
seys, to a Captain, in which capacity 
his successful valour and conduct 
highly recommended him to the King, 


[Oct. 


who bestowed on him considerable 
estates in England and France: he 

urchased the barton of Trethewell in 
a Evah, and the manor of Tregerryn > 
in Padstow, where he seated himself. 
The property of this aunty continued 
to accumulate, and we find serving 
the office of Sheriff, Joan. Nanfan, in 
the 7th and 18th of Henry VI.; Joan. 
Nanfan, probably his son, in the 29th 
and 35th of the same reign. Ric. 
Nanfan in the 20th of Edward LV.; 
and Nich. Nanfan in the 4th of Henry 
VII. In the last reign the family be- 
came extinct, the heiress having «mar- 
ried Trenowth. 

The oldest register of Padstow com- 
mences in 1599. The averages for 
four years, from 1613, are, Baptisms 31 ; 
Marriages 11; Deaths 17. The fol- 
lowing appears to be the succession of 
Vicars from the 16th century. Tho- 
mas Potter, 1599; Ralph Micheli, 1621; 
Thomas Bowden, 1670; Humphry 
Bishop, 1681; Charles Guy, 1720; 
Thomas Biddulph, 1771; William 
Rawlings, 1790. Yo 1640, 210/.18s.10d. 
the amount of donations given to the 
poor of Padstow, was laid out in the 
purchase of lands from John Cole, 
Resa. which were vested by cnfeoflment 
in the following persons:—John Ar- 
thur, John Warne, John Peter, Rich- 
ard Rouncival, Justus Marsh, John 
Tom, Robert Billing, Pollider Juell, 
Nicholas Jolly, and Henry Stribley. 
Although the name of Prideaux was 
not originally connected with the trust, 
yet through the influence of that fa- 
mily the management appears to hare 
passed into their hands. In the return 
made to Parliament in 1786, the then 
existing vacancies appear to have been 
supplied; but we find Peter the only 
name remaining of the original feof- 





* To those connected with the town of Padstow, it is unnecessary to name the individual 








here referred to. The Committee of one of the eminently charitable institutions of this 
county justly allude to the same gentleman in their annual report, dated Sept. 1820 :— 
*« Your Committee may be allowed to add that there seems to be a particular call for in- 
creased efforts and prayers towards supplying in some degree a loss which they fear will be 
felt not merely in his immediate neighbourhood, but throughout the whole county. They 
allude to the death of Thomas Rawlings, Esq. one of your Vice-presidents. In mention- 
ing his name, they deem it superfluous to enlarge on his steady and cheerful attention to 
public duties in general, but especially to the concerns of this and similar establishments ; 
and they consider themselves hardly justified in bringing into public view that attachment 
which he showed towards this society or its friends, in the bosom of his family. They 
will, therefore, content themselves with expressing their hope, that having himself derived 
comfort from the Holy Volume in the most trying moments, and having in the hour of 
death ¢ fixed his anchor’s hope on high,’ he has accordingly encouraged those that shall 
come after him to go and do likewise.” 

tT Tregerryn was at that time an extensive manor; the estate has passed from the 
Molesworth to the Rawlings family. 
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fees, and five of the Prideaux family 
are introduced. At the present time 
the Rev. Prideaux Brune is the only 
surviving trustee. 

The oldest Church rate-book bears 
the date of 1638, John Arthur and 
Titus Reed, Churchwardens. The 


following items are worthy of notice : 


1638. Bearynge the Parish Armes, is. 

1640. A am for the Organ’s Bellowes, 
viijd. 

eee. Paide for carryinge the Parish 
Armes to Noman’s Lande, is. iiijd. 

1645. To the Ringers at the Prince’s 
comminge, is. viijd. 

—-— To the Prince’s Highnesse ser- 
vauntes, vi. xs. 

—-— Paide Nicholas Hutchings, for or- 
deringe the Prince’s seale, viijd. 

1665. Paide for fixing the Parish Armes, 
ijs. 
Two servitors for bearinge them 
xv days, il. xs. 

1666. Paide two men for carrying the 
Parish Armes to the muster, is. 


In 1651 and 1655, among the stores 
of the Church, are the organ pipes, 
136 small aud large, in the latter year. 
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From some of the above items, is esta- 
blished the fact of the Prince's (after- 
wards Charles II.) residence at Pad- 
stow, where he was entertained by the 
Prideaux family. The first charge for 
arms occurs at the commencement of 
the contest between Charles and his 
Parliament ; the other two were pro- 
bably caused by theapprehended descent 
of the Dutch, which was afterwards 
attempted without success, at Cawland 
and Fowey, in 1667. 

The writer, .in concluding this pa- 
per, would allude to the richly sculp- 
tured font, and the finely carved oaken. 
pulpit of the Church at Padstow. They 
are both unfortunately painted, and 
the latter seems to emulate the colours 
of the rainbow! Antiquaries have 
mourned over the Gothlike barbarism 
of the Churchwarden race, and he 
who remembers these relics in their 
simplicity, with the batuements which 
surrounded the venerable edifice to 
which we refer, will feel induced to 
sympathize in the same feelings. 


Yours, &c. R. G. A. 


—@— 
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West Kiding. 


«* Ye thus behold my hills, my forests, dales, and chaces 
Upon my spacious breast, note to what Nature places 
Far up into my West; first Langsbrothdale doth lie, 
And on the bank of Wharfe, my pleasant Barden, by 
Chevin and Kilnsey Craggs, were they not here in me, 


In any other place right well might wonders be.” 


Drayton. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. North, the North Riding; East, the river Ouse and the Ainsty; 
South, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire ; West, Lancashire. 
Greatest length, 95 ; greatest lreadth, 48; squarc, 2500. 


Province, York. Circuit, Northern. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Brigantes. 


Roman Province, Maxima Cesariensis ; Stations, Burgodunum, Addle ; Isu- 
rium, Aldborough, the capital of the Brigantes; Legeolium, Castleford ; Da- 


num, Doncaster ; Olicana, Ilkley; Cam 


ter; Eboracum, York. 
Saxon Octarchy, Deira. 
Druidical Remains. 


Rishworth ; Saddlesworth ; Stansfield, called Hawkstones, Bridestones, 
Roman Encampments, Adel; Austerfield ; 


British Encampment, Castleshaw. 


Brimham Craggs; Devil's Arrows near Len sonig dy 


unum, Slack ; Calcaria, Tadcas- 


Cc. 


Castleberg; two at Counterhill ; Lee hill near Slack ; Mowbray Castle hill 
near Hackfall; Shettield; Wincobank; Woofa Bank. Roman Temples, 
York, dedicated to Bellona (on the site of the a7 ; another dedicated to 


Serapis (discovered 1770). 


Saxon Encampments. 


Imonbury; Bailey hill, 
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Bradfield (fair and perfect); Barwick-in-Elmet ; Conyng-garth in Scriven ; 
Gipton near Leeds; Kirkburton. Danish Encampments. Armley, called 
Giant's hill ; Castlehaugh, Gisburne ; Gateshill near Ripley. Abbeys of Bar- 
noldswick (founded in 1147 by Henry. de Lacy); Fountains (founded in 
1132); Kirkstall (founded by Henry de Lacy in 1147); Ripon (founded by 
Eata, Abbot of Melross, in 661); Roche (founded in 1147 by Richard de 
Builli and Richard Fitz-Turgis); Sallay (founded in 1147 by William de 
Percy) ; Selby (founded by William I. in 1069); Yorn, St. Mary (founded 
by William Rufus in 1088). Priories of Allerton Mauleverer (founded by 
Richard Mauleverer, temp. Henry 1.) ; Bolton (founded in 1120 by William 
Meschines and his wife Cecilia de Romille or Romeli) ; Drax (founded by 
William Paganele, temp. Henry 1.); Dunscrofi (cell te Roche Abbey) ; 
Ecclesfield (cel! to St. Wandrille Abbey); Embsay (founded in 1121 b il- 
liam Meschines and his wife Cecilia); Healaugh (founded 1218. by Faslen 
and Alice de Maria); Knaresborough (founded by Richard Plan et, 
second son of King John); Monk Bretton (founded by Adam Fitz-Swain 
about 1186); Monkhill (founded by Robert de Lacy in 1090); Nostal 
(founded in 1121 by Ralph Adlave, Chaplain to Henry I.) ; Tickhill (founded 
temp. Henry III.) ; Yorx (founded by Ralph cy who came over with 
William le Bastard); another (founded in 1202 by Hugh Murdac); and a 
third, dedicated to St. Nicholas (founded ante 1403). Nunneries of Arthing- 
ton (founded by Peers de Ardyngton in twelfth century) ; Dolebank (founded 
by Sir Thomas Gascoyne, bart.); Esholt (founded by Simon de Ward in 
twelfth century) ; Hampole (founded in 1170 by William de Clarefai and 
Avicia de Fanai his wife) ; Kirklees (founded temp. Henry II.) ; Nunapple- 
ton (founded by Adeliza de St. Quintin, temp. Stephen); Nun Monkton 
(founded temp. Stephen, by William de Arches and Ivetta his wife); Syning- 
thwaite (founded oes 1160 by Bertram de Haget) ; Walding Well (founded 
by Ralph de Cheurolcourt); Yor« (founded ante 1145). Churches of Adel 
(beautiful specimen of the Norman, built ante 1100); Bardsey ; Carlton ; 
Guiseley (nave semicircular arches, clustered eolamns, and Norman capitals) ; 
Halifax (erected temp. Henry 1); Harewood; Hatfield; Horton (erected 
temp. Henry I.); Kirkburton; Leeds, St. Peter; Linton (Norman) ; Sheffield, 
St. Peter (erected 1100); Sherburn (nave purely Saxon) ; Thornton-in-Lons- 
dale (early Norman); Thorpe Salvin (handsome Saxop doorway); York, 
All Saints, St. Gregory (part of one of the walls remains), St. Margaret’s 
(the porch an extraordinary specimen of Saxon sculpture), Chapels of 
Beeston; Bolsterstone (founded 1412); Bolton bridge; Bondgate Ripon (now 
a National School) ; Bridge Hewick (in ruins); Eldroth near Dawkland ; 
Harthead (Norman); Hubberholme (Norman); Ingleton (twelfth century) ; 
emg Knaresborough, St. Robert’s (cut out of the solid rock) ; 
Micklehow hill (erected about 1200, no remains) ; Mirfield; Swinton (beau- 
tiful Saxon remains); Wakefield-on-the-bridge (now a News-room; see 
Gent. Mag. 1808); York, St. James, St. Sepulchre (underneath which is a 
prison for ecclesiastics), St. Wiliam by Ouse bridge (erected 1268, taken 
down 1810). Fonts at Bolton ; Doncaster (Saxon) ; Ingleton (very curious 
Norman); Linton; Thorpe Salvin (representing the seasons of the year). 
Castles of Almendbury; Bingley; Bradford; Burton (built either by the 
Saxons, or the Normans); Cawood ; Conisborough (built by William, the 
first Earl of Warren); Denton; Drax (built by Philip de Tallevilla, ante 
Stephen); Elslack (embattled by Godfrey de Alte Ripa, 12 Edward I1.); 
Harewood (built soon after the Norman invasion) ; Haverah (perhaps erected 
by John of Gaunt about 1371); Kirkby Malzeard (belonged to the Mow- 
brays) ; Knaresborough (built by Serlo de Burgh, who came over with Wm. 
1.); Leeps (built by the De Lacys); Pontefract (built by Ilbert de Lacy, 
temp. Wm. I.) ; Sandal Magna (built about 1320 by John Earl of Warren); 
Sedbergh ; Sheffield (built by Thomas de Furnival, temp. Henry LIL.) ; Skip- 
ton (built by Robert de Romille in the eleventh century) ; Bowery (be- 
longed to the Earls of Warren) ; Spofforth (built temp. Edward III.) ; Tad- 
easter; Thorne ; Tickhill (probably built by Roger de Busli, temp. Wm. I.); 
Yor« (erected ante Atheleten) ; another (built by Wm. I.). Mansion of 
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Bolton Hall. Caves, Ginglepot, Ingleton; Hurtlepot, Ingleton; Knave 
Knoll hole, Thorpe; Weathercoate (equally sublime and terrible) ; Yordas 
(singular place). 
PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Lakes. Giggleswick Tarn; Malham Tarn (the source of the Aire); Plumpton. 

Eminences and Views. The Vale of Aire; Allerton Mauleverer, variegated 
landseapes; Aldfield; Bentham contains the softest and the wildest scenery 
of Ewecross; the Belvedere, Bilham-honse, commands the richest prospect 
in this Riding ; Castleberg Rock ; Chevin hill, above Ouley, looks down over 
the rich vale of the Wharfe, Farnley Hall, &c. ; Conisborough, many beauti- 
ful views; Dent dale, viewed from the higher grounds, presents the picture 
of a terrestrial paradise ; Gisburn Park ; Gordale Scar, one of the most awe- 
fully grand scenes of rock and water in Craven; Hackfall, sequestered and 
romantic spot ; Handsworth; Harewood-house, commanding extensive views ; 
Haslewood, ened for the extent and richness of its prospects; Heath; Hub- 
berholme, interesting scenes ; INGLEBOROUGH hill, 2361 feet above the level 
of the sea ; Ingleton Church-yard, commands a fine view of the vale of Lons- 
dale; Jennett’s Cave; Kilnsey Crag, 270 yards long, and 165 feet high ; 
Kirkstall Abbey; Knaresborough, beautiful scenery; Malham Cove; Mickle- 
how-hill, striking prospect of the surrounding country; Pennicenr hill, 
3220 feet above the level of the sea; Plumpton rock, singularly beautiful ; 
Raven Ree, 40 yards high, covered with evergreens; Red House, fine view 
of York; Ribstone Hall, commanding an extensive prospect; Roche Ab- 
bey, a most luxuriant and fascinating landscape ; Studley Royal Park, the 
most admired in the North of England, in which are the ruins of Fountains 
Abbey, the most beautiful, perhaps, in the kingdom ; Thornton Scar; Thorn- 
ton Force, viewed from the basis below forms an exceedingly fine picture ; 
Wharfdale ; Wuarnsipe, the highest mountain in England or Wales, being 
5340 feet above the level of the sea. 


Natural Curiosities. Aldfield mineral springs; Askern mineral springs ; Bos- 


ton medicinal waters, discovered 1744; Brimham Craggs, astonishing natural 
curiosities; Dodk Cave; Eshton St. Helen’s Well; Giggleswick Scar; Gig- 
gleswick ebbing and flowing well; Gilthwaite mineral spring, discovered 
1664; Harrogate chalybeate wells, one discovered 1571 by Captain Slingsby, 
sulphurous springs discovered 1783 and 1819; Horley-green mineral water, 
strongest known ; Hulpit and Huntpit holes at the base of Pennigent-hill ; 
Ilkley cold bath ; Knaresborough dropping well, and sulphur spaw ; Lovers- 
all St. Helen’s Well; Stainforth Force, beautiful waterfall ; Thornton Scar 
and Force, a’curious cascade. 


Public Edifices. Abberford National School. Ackworth Quaker School. 


Arkscy Free Grammar School, founded by the will of Bryan Cooke, aa 
dated Jan. 3, 1660. Barkisland Free School, founded in 1657 by Sara 

Gledhill. Barnsley Free Grammar School, founded 1665 by Thomas Keres- 
forth, Gent. Batley Free School, founded 10 Jac. I. by Rev. Wm. Lee, re- 
built 1813. Sake Hospital, founded by Margaret Countess of Cumber- 
land, 35 Eliz. Bingley Free Grammar School, founded 20 Henry VIII. ; 
National School, established 1814. Bolton Free School, founded about 1698 
by Hon. Robt. Boyle.. Bondgate Hospital, Ripon, founded ante John; Na- 
tional School, formerly a Chapel. Bradford Free Grammar School, founded 
temp. Edw. VI. Braithwaite School, founded 1778 by will of Edward 
Yates. Burntyates Free School, founded 1760 by Rear Aduniral Robert Long. 
Carlton Hospital, founded in 1700 by Mr. Farrard Spence ; Free Grammar 
School, founded in 1705 by Mrs. Elizabeth Wilkinson. Cawood Hospital, 
built by Mr. Wm. James in 1724. Cawthorne Free School, founded 1639 
by a decree of the Duchy of Lancaster. Claphain School, founded in 1815 
by Henry Winterburne. Darton Free Grammar School, founded by George 
Beaumont, 1675. North Deighton Free School, founded by the will of Sir 
Hugh Palliser, 1791. Doncaster Free Grammar School; Dispensary 
established 1792; Mansion House, erected 1744; Theatre, erected 1775. 
Drax Free Grammar School, founded 1667 by Chas. Read, gent. Drighling- 
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ton Free Grammar School, founded by the will of James Margetson, Abp..of 
Armagh, May 31, 1678. a School, founded 1594 by Robert Hindle, 
Esq. Giggleswick Grammar School, founded by Edward VI. in 1553, for 
youth from every quarter of the ee ! Hauirax Blue Coat Hospital and 
Almshouse, founded by the will of Nathaniel Waterhouse, 1642; Cloth 
Hall ; Dispensary ; Gaol ; Piece Hall, erected at an expence of 12,000/. 
by the manufacturers, and opened 1779; Theatre. Harrogate promenade 
room, opened 1805; Theatre, erected 1788. Hemsworth Free Grammar 
School, founded by the will of Abp. Holgate, 1555; Hospital, by ditto. 
Heptonstall Free Grammar School, founded by the will of the Rev. 
Charles Greenwood, 1642. Hipperholme Free School, founded by the 
wil! of Matthew Broadley, esq. of London, 1647. Huddersfield Cloth Hall, 
built 1765, by Sir John > blimey bart.; Dispensary, established 1814; Na- 
tional School, established 1819. Knaresborough Charity School, founded 
1765 by Thomas Richardson, esq. ; Free School, founded 1616 by Rev. 
Robert Chaloner; National School, erected 1814. Legps Charity School, 
established 1705 ; Free Grammar School, founded by the will of Sir William 
Sheafield, March 6, 1652; General Infirmary, built by subscription in 1768; 
Horse barracks ; Hospital, founded in 1653 by John Harrison ; Honse of Re- 
covery, built 1802; Mixed Cloth Hall, erected by subscription in 1758 ; 
Moot Hall, erected 1713; two National Schools; New Court House and 
Prison, built 1812; Philosophical Hall, built 1820; three Schools of Indus- 
try; Theatre, erected 1771; White Cloth Hall, built 1771. Linton Hos- 
pital, founded by will of Richard Fountain, esq. July 15, 1721, Otley Gram- 
mar School, founded in 1611 by Thomas Cave. Pool Bridge, built 1754. 
Ripley Free School, built by Catharine and Mary Ingilby, in 1702. Riron 
Free Grammar School, founded in 1546 by Edward VI.; Hospitals, one 
founded by Abp. Thurstan, who died 11445 another, temp. John; a third, 
temp. Edw. IV. by one of the Nevils; and a fourth by Zachariah Jepson of 
York; Theatre, opened 1792; Town Hall, erected 1801, by Mrs. Allanson, 
of Studley. Rotherham Free Grammar School, founded in 1584 by Law- 
rence Woodnett and Anthony Collins, esq. Royston Free Grammar School, 
founded 5 James I. Sedbergh Grammar School, founded by Edward ILI. 
Suerriecp Cutlers’ Hall, built 1638, rebuilt 1726; Free Grammar School, 
founded in 1603 by Thomas Smith, of Crowland ; General Infirmary, built 
by subscription, 1793; Hospital, founded in 1670 by Henry Earl of Nor- 
wich ; Hospital and School, erected by Thomas Hollis, merchant; Milita 
Barracks; Theatre, erected 1762, but subsequently rebuilt; Town. Halli, 
erected 1700. Sherburn Hospital and Grammar School, founded 1619, by 
Robert Hungate, esq. Skipton Grammar School, founded in 1548 by Wm. 
Ermysted, clerk. Skircote Free Grammar School, founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1585. Tadcaster Bridge, one of the finest in the county. Thornhill 
Grammar School, founded by Rev. Charles Greenwood, M: A. Rector, temp. 
Chas. I. Threshfield Grammar School, founded in 1674 by Rev. Matthew 
Hewitt, Rector of Linton. Tickhill Hospital, founded ente 1225. Waxeg- 
FIELD Charity School; Cross, an elegant structure ; Free Grammar School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth; House of Correction. Wetherby Bridge. 
Whixley Hospital, founded by will of Christopher Tancred, 1754. York 
Assembly-rooms, erected 1730 from a design by Lord Burlington ; Cavalry- 
barracks, erected 1795 ; County Hall, opened 1777 ; County Hospital, erected 
about 1741 ; County Prison, formerly the Castle ; Debtors’ Prison, completed 
1705 ; Dispensary, instituted 1788 ; Foss Bridge, erected 1811; Free School, 
erected 1804; Gaol, begun 1802, now about to be greatly enlarged; Gram- 
mar School, founded by Queen Mary; Guildhall, a beautiful Hall of the 
pointed style, erected 1446 ; House of Correction, erected 1814; Hewley’s Hos- 
pital, founded 1700 by Lady Sarah Hewley; Lunatic Asylum, established 
1777; Mansion House, erected 1726; Merchant’s Hall; Middleton’s Hospital, 
founded in 1659 by Mrs. Ann Middleton ; Ouse Bridge; Retreat for insane 
Quakers, erected 1794; Subscription Library, erected 1811; Theatre Royal, 
erected over the ancient Cloisters of St. Leonard's Hospital, opened 1765. 
(To le continued.) ; s.T 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 12. 
OUR _ intelligent correspondent 
Mr. Weeton, having in your last 
Number alluded to the opinion I ex- 
pressed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
part i. p. 410, on publishing manu- 
scripts which contain the blazon of 
the arms of individuals antecedent to 
the 14th centary, I take leave to reply 
to his observations ; and which I do 
with the greater pleasure, because I 
flatter myself that my rensarks will be 
acceptable to him, and that they will 
tend to illustrate the subject of his 
letter. 

{In the utility of his suggestion of 
printing “‘ ancient Rolles of Armes 
made at everie service, or so manie of 
them as yet remaine,” I entirely con- 
cur, so far as it relates to those which 
it can be clearly proved were either 
compiled at the period to which they 
profess to belong, or were copied from 
documents of unquestionable authenti- 
city. Upon the list of * Rolles” given 

your Correspondent, it is the chief 
object of this letter to offer some com- 
ments, and in which I trust he will 
agree, though the objections which I 
am about to submit respecting some of 
them, did not perhaps occur to him. 
It is, however, fair to Mr. Weeton to 
state, that where he is in error he has 
been manifestly misled by an Heraldic 
writer whose work is justly held in 
high repute, but which, like every 
other production of the human mind, 
has its merits partially obscured by 
inaccuracies. 

To proceed chronologically with the 
** Rolles” alluded to by your Corre- 
spondent : 

1. “ The Roll of Battle Abbey.” 
If 1 understand his letter rightly, his 
idea is confined to “ ancient Rolles of 
Armes :”’ it is therefore sufficient to 
observe, that independently of the just 
suspicion of the authenticity of that 
document, it of course does not contain 
any blazon of arms, and hence does 
not come within the plan of the work 
which he suggests. 

2. “* The Catalogue of such noble 
men, lordes, and gentlemen of name, 
as came into this are with William 
Conqueror, from Hollingshed’s Chro- 
nicle.” Upon this article it is only 
necessary to observe that it is merely 
one version of the apocryphal “ Roll of 
Battle Abbey.” 

3. “ The Return of Knights’ Fees 
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held in the reign of Henry the Second, 
contained in the ‘ Liber Niger Scac- 
carii’.” Although this record presents 
the names of the Knights of England at 
that period, it has nothing whatever to 
do with their arms, even if it be ad- 
mitted that armorial bearings, in the 
modern acceptation of the word, were 
then known; and consequently, like 
the articles before mentioned, it does 
not come within the plan of the publi- 
cation which Mr. Weeton has proposed. 

4. ** The List of the Knights serv- 
ing in the royal camp of Henry the 
Third, anno 1220, entitled, ‘ Les 
Noms de Chevaliers en le Champe 
Henry IIL.” Your Correspondent 
evidently alludes to the List printed in 
the Antiquarian Repertory, and in con- 
sidering it to have been formed in the 
reign of Henry the Third, he not only 
appears to be supported by the accom- 
plished writer to whom he tefers, but 
also by the editor of the ** Bibliotheca 
Heraldica*.” A few words, however, 
will be sufficient to shew the error into 
which they have fallen. That List is, 
with some trifling differences, a copy of 
the valuable MS printed by Mr. Slaves 
in 1748; and which, as its editor has 
observed, was undoubtedly compiled in 
the early part of the reign of Edward 
the Second, nearly ninety years after 
the period which has been assigned to 
it. In p. viii, Mr. Mores has argued 
that it was written between the 15th 
and 1gth of Edward II. anno 4321-- 
1326; but from the circumstance of 
its describing the arms of the Earl! of 
Cornwall to have been Vert six eagles 
Or, it is evident that it was compiled 
between the years 1308, when — 
Gaveston was created to that dignity, 
and his death in 1314. The only ma- 
terial variation which I have discovered 
between Mores’ work and the article 
in the Antiquarian Repertory, besides 
its inaccurate orthography is, that 
the latter includes ‘* Le Conte de 
Stafford,” which title did not exist 
until the 25th Edw. III. anno 1351. 
The idea then, that that list was ecom- 
piled in the reign of Henry the Third, 
is at once proved to be absurd; and I 
shall not, therefore, waste another 
word upon the subject. 

The next article noticed by Mr. 
Weeton, is 

5. “The MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, which was printed by Mr. 
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Mores.” Of the authenticity of that 
MS. I have no other means of judg- 
ing, than from the very close re- 
semblance between that work and the 
contemporary roll in the Cotton. MS. 
Caligula, a. xvii. of which | spoke in a 
former letter, and consequently I have 
not the shadow of a doubt of its ge- 
nuineness; but I have in vain sought 
in Mr. Mores’ volume for a reference 
to the MS. from which it was taken t. 

6. ** The blazon of the arms of the 
Nobility attached to the celebrated let- 
ter from the English Barons to Pope 
Boniface VIII. anno 1301.” Of the 
value of that important document, in 
every point of view, no one is more 
deeply impressed than myself, and [I 
fully concur in your Correspondent’s 
remarks upon the subject. 

7. **The Roll in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, No. 33, 8495, of 
the names and arms of the 260 Nobles, 
Banneretts, and Knights, in the reign 
of Edward the Second.”” Of the cha- 
racter of that MS. I have at present 
no other means of judging than from 
the description of it in the ‘ Catalogi 
Librorum Manuscriptorum Anglia et 
Hiberniz,”’ from which it is almost 
certain that it is not a MS. of the 
period, even if it be not, as I am in- 
clined to suppose, a copy of the one 

rinted by Mr. Mores. I infer that 

r. Weeton’s assertion, that it con- 
tains the arms of 260 Nobles, &c. is 
taken from Mr. Dallaway’s notice of 
it: whether that number applies to 
the Nobles and Banneretts, or whether 
it also includes the Knights, I know 
not; but in the latter case my conjec- 
ture would be erroneous, as the whole 
number in the volume in question ex- 
ceeds a thousand. Under any circum- 
stances, however, the Roll alluded to 
is, from the existence of the Cotto- 
nian MS. before referred to, and Mr. 
Mores’ work, of less value than one 
of any other period would be. 

8. ‘* The Catalogue of Princes and 
Nobles in the expedition into France, 
21 Edward III. by Brooke, Somerset 
Herald, preserved amongst Dr. Raw- 
linson’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library.” 

This MS. appears to be a transcrip¢ 
of the one in the Cotton. Library, 


+ Query, if it was MS. Dodsworth, 
vol. 145, No. 5086, art. 18, ‘* The Knights 
of Edward the Second’s time, with their 
arms blazoned,” f. 84? If so, it does not 
appear from the Catalogue to be a con- 


temporary copy. 
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marked Tiberius, £ ix. and which is 
more generally known as the ‘* Roll of 
Calais.” It was printed by Mr. Mores 
in the volume which I have so fre- 

uently mentioned. However valuable 
for other objects, that Roll does not 
contain a contemporaneous description 
of the arms of the individuals present 
on that occasion, and could not, there- 
fore, be included in a work professedly 
devoted to ** ancient Rolles of Armes.” 

In your Correspondent’s comprehen- 
sive suggestion ‘and every other known 
authentic Roll,” I also agree; pro- 
vided they come within the description 
pointed out in the commencement of 
this letter; but I would entirely reject 
modern compilations, unless the evi- 
dence upon which they were drawn 
up was unquestionable. 

The * Roll of Agincourt,” printing 
by Mr. Nicolas, contains, I have good 
cause to believe, the names of the Men 
at Arms, and persons of higher rank, 
who were present at the battle; and 
that, as no mention occurs of their 
arms in the MSS. from which it was 
copied, it is not his intention to notice 
them. Whilst alluding to that indi- 
vidual, I may be allowed to remark, 
that he must fully appreciate the good 
opinion which your Correspondent is 
pleased to express of him. 

Having spoken of all the “* Rolles” 
mentioned by Mr. Weeton, I shall 
state how far his ideas are likely to 
be met by works now in the press. 
You, Mr. Urban, have informed him 
that the ‘* Roll of Carlaverock,” the 
most interesting and valuable of all 
MSS. of that description, is in a for- 
ward state; to which I beg to add, 
that an 8vo volume will appear about 
January, containing 

1. An exact copy of the Roll in the 
Cottonian MS. a. xvi1. with which 
the proof sheets have been carefully 
collated. 

2. Such names as occur in Mores’ 
work, and are not included in that 
MS. with a notice of all important 
variations between them ; and the arms 
of those few individuals in the Roll of 
Carlaverock which are not included 
by Mores, or in the Cotton. MS. 

3. The blazon of several hundred 
arms from Seals (including those at- 
tached to the letter to Pope Boniface 
in 1301), of which there are drawings 
in some MSS. in the British Museum 
and in another public library, with the 
legends, and a short description of the 
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most curious of them, from the earliest 
period to the reign of Henry the Sixth: 
together, probably, with some intro- 
ductory remarks upon the ancient usage 
of arms deduced from the contempo- 
rary evidence afforded by the contents 
of the volume. 

Mr. Weeton will perhaps allow me 
to suggest to him that there is another 
authentic source for ascertaining the 
arms of ancient families; namely, 
from monuments and buildings, more 
particularly in Cathedrals and large 
Churches ; and I have the pleasure of 
acquainting him that that source is at 
length likely to be made available in a 
convenient manner to Antiquaries, as 
Mr. Willement, the author of “* Regal 
Heraldry,” purposes, I am told, giving 
at intervals the blazon of those in the 
principal Churches. An account of 
the arms placed in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, chiefly during the reigns of Henry 
the Fourth and Edward the Fourth, is 
nearly ready; and which there can be 
no doubt will be produced with his 
wonted accuracy and taste. 

It will, I hope, be evident to your 
Correspondent, that I coincide in his 
opinion of the value to antiquarian 
literature of such a work as he suggests ; 
but he is not perhaps aware that no 
publisher in London would risk it, 
even if the MS. were given to him. 

The works which I have mentioned 
as being in the press, will be valuable 
from their contents having been de- 
rived solely from contemporary evidence, 
upon the importance of which J have 
so strongly insisted throughout this 
letter, deeming it the pole-star of every 
species of historical research. 

Yours, &c. CLIONAs. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 13. 
HE Testamenta Vetusta of Mr. 
Nicolas, is a very curious and 
valuable work. I take the liberty of 
offering to you as an addition to that 
work, a will of one of my collateral 
ancestors, which, from its mention of 
certain latent funeral customs (the pall, 

&c.) | consider to be rather curious. 
Yours, &c. T. D. Fossroke. 





** In the name of God, Amen. In 
the year of our Lord God 1500, the 
fourth day of May, I, John Fosse- 
broke, beyng of hoole mynde, and sike 
of bodye, do bequeathe my sowle to 
Almyghtye Iha and to owre ladye 
Marye, and to all Sayntes of hevin.— 
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My bodye to be buryed bye my wyfe 
Manda, within + a a hes 
St. Martyns in Oxford. Item, I be- 
queathe to the moder Church of Lyn- 
coln, xxd. Item, I bequeathe to the 
Curate for the ministring of the Sacra- 
ments at my buryinge, and at my 
month’s mynd, iijs. iiiid. Item, I be- 
mae to the parish church of St. 

iles of Matelok, a crosse of vd. with 
a staffe and one vestment, price xxs. to 
pray for my sowle, Mawdys sowle, 
and mine, that wee bothe may be re- 
memberid xx'° yeres in the pulpyt, 
and her fader fie own sowlis. Item, 
I bequeathe to the Parysshe Church of 
Whitewyk, of St. John the Baptist, 
a crosse with a stafle, of vs. and a 
vestment of xxs. to be prayed for in 
the pulpitte everye sondayes [for] xx" 
yere, and for the sowles of my fader 
and moder, John and Alice, and for 
the sowles of Mande and Catherine. 
Item, 1 will that my Curate put all 
our names in the Bedroll, and reherse 
our names everye Sonday, and espe- 
ciall on Ester day, and to have for hys 
labor iiijd. Also I wyll, that Henrye 
Browne of Banburye, my brother in 
lawe, be my cheefe executor, and Tho- 
mas Ames, gentleman, be my other 
executor; and to have every of them 
for their labor, xs. and this I wyll to 
be trewly doon, and Maister Edge- 
combe, my Gossip *, to assist them in 
all right, and to gyve them hys best 
counsell, when anye of them come to 
hym, at all-tymes, and he to have for 
hys labor xs.; and I require myn exe- 
cutors that they never goo to the lawe, 
but and they cannot agree in any 
mater or materes, then bind Maister 
Eggecombe to be umpire betwene 
them, and as he giveth sentence, so to 
be ruled. Item, 1 wyll that my bro- 
ther, Sir William Chanon, in the Ab- 
bey of Leicester, have xls. to saye a 
Trentall for my sowle and the soale of 
my wyfe Maude. Item, I bequethe 
to the place of Levett, in recompense 
for the coosts that 1 and myne have 
had in that place, and to say a solemn 
dirige and masses for our soulis, xls. 
Item, I wyll that Ricard Woodwarde 
have a good gowne and doublet, and a 
shyrt; a smok and an apron for hys 
wyfe, and iiij yardis of blankett to 
make hys chyldren ij cots; and a cowe 





* Gossip is a term for Sponsors, fre- 
quently used in Mr. Nichols’s * Progresses 
of James I,” &c. &e, 
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to gyve them mylke, and never to kyll 
her* ; and to praye for the sowle of 
hys sister and for my sowle. Item, I 
wyll that Maude that was haunt [sic] 
and cosyn to my trewe wyfe, have a 

wne and smok, an apron, a paire of 

osis, and a paire of shoon, and vis. 
viiid. in good money. Item, to my 
haunt Agnes a matress, a blanket, a 
payre of myddell shets, a coveryng and 
a pillowe. Item, I bequethe to my 
cosyn Rob. Owyn, as moch as xls. in 
haburdashery ware, and xls. in good 
money ; oad if myn executor perceive 
hym fals to theym to stele or to hide 
any of my goodes or detts to the valuc 
of iiijd. thenne he not to have anye 
peny in money. I warne them in 
Godidis name, Item, I wyll that the 
Grey Freres near London have vis. viiid. 
to praye for the soule of Ffryer John 
Okeham. Item, God be pleased, I 
wold have at my dirige, and at month's 
mynd thre [of the] ij ordre of fliers, 
and every order to say dirige and mass, 
and to have for theyr labor every place 


xiid. to make them mery, and vis. viiid. 
to the comun welthe of theyr places, 
and that same daye of my burying a 
full trental, and every preest that 
eumeth to dirige and sayeth masse 6d., 
and he saye but masse to have but itijd., 
everye clerke iid., everye chyld id., 
every best ringer iid.—iii) poare men, 
and they to have everye of them a 
blak gowne, and everye of them iid. 
and at my burying xxvis. viiid. in half- 
peny brede, dalt in almes, as [to] 
William West and Richard Bechamp 
seemeth best; and to pore peple, that 
hath most nede, to pray for my soule 
and wifes Mawd and Katryne, with all 
cristen sowles, and for the quyer and 
the parish iijs. iiijd. in Nbr ta Sa 
and roughs, and xiid. in chese, that ts 
to saye, to everye a quarter and a halfe 
in ale, and exactly as moche at the 
month's mynde in peny dole thereat, 
wheder to oe syke peple, and to 
gude peple that have manye chyldren, 
but none to noo comyn beggers ; also, 
for lyght at such tymes to the chaunde- 
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* On the 12th Aug. 4 Edw. VI. John Earl of Warwick leased the park near Coventr 
«€ for the releef of the poor of the said City : for pasture of Cows and Geldings” (Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, p. 90). In 1519, Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, destroyed a chase for 
the benefit of the r, who “ for xxd. per annum, had team for their cows” (Id. 667). 
In the accounts of the Churchwardens of Glastonbury, for the year 1408, is <* Et de me- 
dietate locagii unius vaeci (sic) Sancti Johannis (Warner’s Glastonbury, Append. xevii.) 
The next paragraph explains this, {In the Churchwarden’s accounts of Waver, co, Salop, 
is this Item, ** Ther. is a cowe gyven to the town, and not to the Churche ther, by oonne 
Robart Elde, of the profyttes of whiche cowe ijs. yearly is and hath beene viij or ix yeares 
past distributed in breade and drinke to the refreshinge of poore people before service on 
Crosse Munday, which cowe is nowe in the custedye of Richard: Webbe.” Upon this 
the learned Authors remark, “ Before the existence of a public national debt, in which 
the smallest portion of money may be invested, with a certainty of receiving the regular 
interest, corporate bodies and individuals were much at a loss how to dispose of the savings 
out of their incomes, and this was one of the expedients to which they had recourse. 
They bought cattle aud let them out to tenants, covenanting to replace them in case of 
death or mischance. It was an accommodation too to a poor man, who could not afford to 
buy them, but might reap a decent subsistence from their occupation, The live stock of 
St. Mary’s parish at this time consisted of ten cows and three sheep, and the rent of a cow 
appears to have been not quite 3s. 1d., that of a sheep 4d.""—Hist. of Shrewsbury, by 
Archdeacon Owen and the late Rev. Mr. Blakeway, ii. 343. Aubrey mentions the fullow- 
ing old story concerning Newnton in Wilts ‘* King Athelstan having obtained a victory 
over the Danes, by the assistance of the inhabitants of this place, riding to recreate him- 
self, found a woman baitinge of her cowe, upon the way, called ‘ the Fosse.’ This 
woman sate on a stool, with the cow fastened by a rope to the legge of the stoole, The 
manner of it occasioned the King to aske, why she did so, She answered the King, that 
they had no comman belonging to the town, The Queen being then in his company, by 
their consents it was granted, that the town should have so much ground in common next 
adjoining to this way, as the woman would ride round upon a bare ridged horse.” (Brit- 
ton’s Beauties of Wilts, iii. 125.) The Gentry were much in the habit of taking in these 
commons for parks, and the preceding paragraphs show why the poor often rose in insur- 
rection against such inclosure. an instance of which I have given in my History of Glou- 
cester, under Stoke Giffard. I could add more to this note, but having mentioned the 
custom in a compressed form in the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 530, I consider it 


barges 9 
t Welch uncles and aunts are only cousins. 
+ The word is Burneys or Burnigs. It is not in any Glossary iu my possession, 
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ler, iijs. iiijd. for the wast of iiij 
Pn and ijd. to 2 Oe Church *, 7 
my Carate for hys part ; and a taper of 
iiibs, to stond on my grave, and set 
doon ** Deo gracias” (sic). Item, I 
wyll that Willyam Weste and Richard 
Brechyn, bye or cawse to be made a 
pawle of blacke velvet, with a canas- 
pye of goold of Marie and John, and 
yo the midd” my wyfe Mawde on my 
ryght hande, and my wyfe Katrine on 
the left syde, in owre wynding shetys, 
knit at owre hed, holding up our hands 
erying ‘* Merey, mercy, mercy, Ihu 
uppon our sowlis have mercy;” the 
price xl. or Is. with a fyne frynge. 
tem, a fyne crosse staff of xls. and in 
wyne at both howsis iiijs. and iiij Ib. 
confects, and .... Deogracias. Item, 
for myne executors and overseers at 
every tyme, vis. and vilid. uppon a 
diner and wyne ; and Herry Levone to 
have for hys labor my best gowne; 
and to my good suster his wyfe, an elle 
of fyne cloth, and ij ellis of .... fora 
smokke, and ij yardis and de [half] 
syik Dorneckt for my cousyn hys 
sonne to pray for me and my wyfe 
Katrine, and my wyfe Maude; and 
also 1 wyll that mye cousin Willyam 
Browne, wyth the pode wyll of hys 
fader and moder, with the wyll forther 
of my brother Wylliam, wyll marey 
wyth 7 doughter Johane, she to have 
hyr byll that [ gave to hyr yn myne 
own hande, for to fulfyll yt, that ys, 
every whyt, every peny and penyworth ; 
and my sonne George hath another 
byll pe fin ne owne hande, but the 
Prior of Walingforde hath both bylls 
in hys kepynge. I wylle that = 
bylle be twenty [pounds] trewely 
counted; and alsoe I wyll that my 
spi'all brother and Henry Browne have 
both, and have hym, and se hym ma- 
ryed, as it pleasith hym; and in the 
mean tyme theyr goods to be surely 
kept in ii of my surest chists ; y! any 
of my babis John or Johane decesse 
(sic), as God forbede, and it please 
God that they maye live that they be 
maried, that the goods of oon or bothe 
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and it so befall to bee dystrybuted, as 
another bylle maketh mension, that 
the Prior of Walingeford hath in ke- 
ping— Deo gracias. Item, I wyll, 
that Oseney have, to say a solemn Di- 
rige and Mass for oure sowles, vs. ; 
alsoe I wylle, that John Usher, al’s 
Tanner, have in hys hand vs. [Qa. vi.] 
in money to occupie it; and to pay 
XXS8. yerely to my executors, for my 
wyll is in my testament}, and if the 
priour and covent of Wallingford keep 
my promise, the dirige above writyn 
shall be doon in the sayde monastery, 
as it is before wretyn, for the poor and 
my sowle, and my wyfe Mawde, for 
ever more, and to be dystributed in the 
place, and to the Maier, and in almes 
every yere to the sum of xxs. of lawe- 
ful moneye of England, and Deo gra- 
cias. 

Proved 30 Aug. 1502. 

Ex Registro vocato Blamy in cur. 
Preerogat. Cantuar. f. 139. 


—@— 


Greens’ Norton Rec- 

Mr. Ursa, tory, Oct. 11. 
ys urbanity comes before the 
publick, if not in a partial, cer- 
tainly in a very ‘‘ questionable shape,” 
when you exercise it, first in decipher- 
ing, and then in filtering the ‘* minor 
correspondence” (curiosa felicitas!) of 
Mr. Gilbert Flesher of Towcester ; 
while you withhold from us the origi- 
nal—the bright original—which would 
afford so much amusement to your 
readers in searching for the sense (I 
appeal to the precious autograph), and 
endless, literally endless, employment, 

to discover its Trutu ! 

Give me leave to state facts. The 
arish Church of Greens’ Norton has 
~ repewed during the past summer, 
and by centract. The principal mo- 
tive to it was the desire of giving better 
accommodation to the labouring class 
of our increased and increasing popula- 
tion ; as well as the absolute necessity 
of providing seats for a hundred and 
sixty children, embodied in a National 





* In the Churchwarden’s accounts of Glastonbury, before quoted, are ‘ Et de iis. de ij 
torchiis locatis executoribus defunctorum sepeliendorum hoc anno.” And in the Will of 
Thos. Russell, alias de la Clive; anno 1336, he bequeaths four pounds of wax to make four 
wax lights, to burn round his body on the day of his interment. Hist. of Shrewsbury, i. $40. 


t Blanket was a coarse kind of woollen cloth (see Encycl. of Antiq. i. 228). 


Dorneck 


was a coarse kind of stuff from Tournay in Flanders. 


t A Testament was a 





distinct thing from a Will; the Testament relating to goods and 


+ 
chattels, the Will to lands. Blomefield’s Norfolk, v. 791-—Other matters, not explained 


» may be seen in Brand’s ‘* Popular Antiquities,” vol. ii. pp. 139-215. 
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School, and regularly conducted to 
their parish Church every Sabbath- 
day. The appropriation of a large 
portion of the sacred edifice to free 
seats for the poor, rendered it neces- 
sary to occupy some part of what was 
before yacant space. In the transept 
stood an ancient tomb of tne Greenes, 
who gave their name to the place. 
This was a massive slab, resting on 
four walls of sand-stone, once curiously 
carved and painted, but defaced ante- 
rior to the memory of any person in 
existence, and now (lately) in a state 
of insecure dilapidation. ‘The slab was 
removed with all possible care, laid in 
the floor immediately over the vault of 
the persons it commemorates (its inlaid 
brass effigies and legend being in per- 
fect preservation), and now forming a 
very handsome finish to the spacious 
centre aile, and quite secure by its lo- 
cality from the wear of footsteps. This 
is part of ** the havoc lately made in 
the Church of Greens’ Norton near 
Towcester” (luckless proximity to the 
dwelling-place of a G— F—), ‘‘ of the 
ancient tombs of the Greenes.” 

Now for the ‘* monumental effigies.” 
There were formerly two recumbent 
figures of soft white marble or alabas- 
ter, lying by the side of the aforesaid 
tomb, upon walls in a most dangerous 
state of decay, insomuch that the 
Churchwardens long since thought it 
their duty to remove them. These fi- 
gures afterwards lay in an obscure 
corner of the Church, from which 
probably they would have had no re- 
surrection, but for the proper spirit ac- 
tuating the persons now in office ; and 
under whose superintending authority 
a five country Church has been beau- 
tified and made perfect for its sacred 
uses. These effigies then have been, 
not replaced it is true, on their original 
site, but removed to a very short dis- 
tance under a vacant arch in the North 
wall ; and an inseription has been ac- 
tually prepared to explain the occasion 
of their removal, to include a cop of 
the long-lost inscription, which Bridges 
in his History of Northamptonshire 
has alone preserved, as once attached 
to some part of this monument. I 
annex a copy, which will show how 
ancient a memorial this is; and am 
happy to add, that the researches of a 
friend have been rewarded by a disco- 
very of the dates of these persons 
deaths, who were the grandfather and 
grandmother of the Sir Thomas Greene 


who lay under the adjoining tomb. He 
died Dec. 14, 1417; she April 13, 1433. 

*< Pic jace’t Chamag Greene, Miries, 
filiug et baeres Chomae Greene, Marti- 
tig, filii et haeredis Wenrici Greene, 
MiAlitis, (quondam unius Tusticiare- 
tum DW ni Regie ECdwardi Certii,) et 
Maria uror ems, filia Oni Calbor, 
quorum animabug propitietur Deus. 
amen,” 

So much for the scandalous represen- 
tations of this G— F— (presuming 
that you have fairly made him out). 
Next in order are the imputations 
arising out of the charge of “ havoc.” 
The “ merciless contractor” had no- 
thing to do with the arrangement or 
derangement of these ‘ancient tombs.” 
This is defence enough for him. But 
** really the Incumbents of Parishes, 
as men of education, and guardians of 
the sacred edifices,” very many of whom 
are your readers and correspondents, 
Mr. Urban, will look askance at your 
*‘minor correspondence” for some 
time, I think, after your gratuitous as- 
sumption upon such evidence. It is, 
fortunately for us the Clergy of Peter- 
borough, particularly inapplicable here : 
for the appointment of Rural Deans 
by our excellent Diocesan, affords 
** ample room and verge enough” for 
our confidence in his Lordship’s 
anxious care of the sacred edifices : and 
of the discharge of their duties by that 
very useful body of Ecolesiastical offi- 
cers, st monumentum queris, circum- 
spice! This would be a good lesson 
for that G— F— the next time he 
enacts Paul Pry in our parish Church, 
where, if he attended to it, he would 
find a flat contradiction (pardon the 
pun) to his ‘* destruction of the ancient 
tombs!” 

R. B. Exton, Curate of 


Greens’ Norton. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 
HEN I pointed your attention 
to the devastations committed 

at Gray's Inn Hall, I did not contem- 
plate. that I should be soon called 
upon to record the mutilation of an- 
other ancient structure of the same 
description. That to which the pre- 
sent communication relates, is the Hall 
of the Middle Temple. This edifice 
was of a later period than the former, 
having been built in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth during the Treasurership of the 
eminent lawyer Plowden (ante 1597). 

Like the Hall of Gray’s Inn, the 
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walls are of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings ; the windows in the lateral walls 
are square, and divided by mullions into 
several compartments, the heads of 
which are semicircular, or nearly so: 
buttresses areattached to the intervening 
piers, and in the upper part of theeastern 
gable is a window having an arched 
head-way, a specimen of the Pointed 
stylein its lowest declination. From the 
ridge of the roof (until lately) rose a 
lantern of wood, ofa mixed kind ofarchi- 
tecture, the round arches of which show- 
ed that the Roman style at the period of 
its erection was rapidly superseding the 
old Pointed architecture. The inte- 
rior, in its magnificent timber roof and 
splendid oak screen at the principal 
entrance, displayed the same mixed 
style in all its richest variety *. 

Until the present time, this building 
had suffered but little from the hand of 
the innovator, nor was it much in- 
jared by the attacks of time and the 
weather. It is now undergoing an 
extensive repair, which, unlike the re- 
storation of the ancient Church of the 
Templars, appears to have been done 
as far as it has gone, in a very slovenly 
manner, without the least regard to 
the preservation of the ancient charac- 
ter of the edifice in the modern addi- 
tions. As a proof of this assertion, 
the upper part of the western gable, 
together with the parapet and battle- 
ments of the North side, have been 
rebuilt with light-coloured modern 
facing bricks, instead of the dark red 
bricks of the old style of building, form- 
ingacontrastas striking as if the red coat 
of a Chelsea pensioner had been patched 
with the blue of a Greenwich veteran. 
To crown the whole, the ancient lan- 
tern has been replaced by a pigeon- 
house erection, in the pure fantastic 
style, of the same design and character 
as that already denounced at Gray’s 
Inn. The old weather-cock will pro- 
bably be deemed too antiquated to oc- 
cupy a corresponding station at the top 
of the new lantern; but should the 
superintendants of the present repairs 
require a finish to the elegant structure 
alluded to, | would recommend them 
to adopt a ‘* Wig” as the most appro- 
priate and happy device to ornament 
the apex of this carpenéer-like structure. 

The interior of the buiiding is now 
filled up with scaffolding, and here | 





* See two large interior views of this 
Hall, and one exterior, by Malcolm, 
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cannot help deprecating the carelessness 
which has left the elaborate and curious 
carvings of the screen and music gallery 
exposed to accidental defacement. 
Surely so valuable a specimen of an- 
cient carved oak would not have been 
too dearly protected at the expence of 
a screen of a few deal-boards, a species 
of material which I am sure is not 
wanting in the stores of the ‘* archi- 
tect” of these repairs. Its value can 
never be appreciated by those who 
could direct such additions as I have 
already detailed to be made to the an- 
cient structure. No; to their ideas, 
as many superficial feet of painted 
deal, set off with carpenter’s mould- 
ings, would be worthier of preserva- 
tion, as according more exactly with 
the advanced state of the arts in the 
present period. 

If public Corporations take no more 
care of the precious deposits committed 
to their charge ; if Benchers, and Deans 
and Chapters, think that all that is re- 
quired of them is limited to plasterin 
and patching old structures, we shal 
soon witness the total destruction of 
the few ancient buildings which have 
reached our days, and in their place a 
spurious imitation, resembling them 
only in the decay, which the fragile 
materials will bring on as effectually 
as the hand of time has done on the 
originals, 

A new building has been latterly 
attached to the South side of this fine 
old Hall, which displays a specimen of 
the spurious style to which I have al- 
luded. It is built of the same modern 
bricks as those with which the old Hall 
has been patched, but coined, and orna- 
mented like that with stone work ; it 
is true in its windows and buttresses, 
it somewhat assimilates in style with 
the Hall; but the latter have been 
most absurdly topped with what are 
intended for pinnacies, a poor attempt 
to combine the ecclesiastical with the 
domestic style of architecture ; and to 
complete the irregularity of the design, 
the said pinnacles are made to vary in 
their construction; thus those at the 
angles of the building are formed of 
iron, and hollowed out like cages. The 
intermediate ones are square obelisks 
without crockets, and closely assimilate 
to posts. 

On the Eastern side of this building 
is a doorway, with a low arch, and 
bounded by a square-headed architrave ; 
in the spandrils are plain shields; the 
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whole design puerile and modern. 
Above this doorway are two pannels, 
the upper one ensigned with a holy 
lamb, the lower one, which is the 
largest, bears the following inscription 
in Roman capitals: 

*¢ EEdificium hoc, a Johanne Mander, nu- 
per e magistris de banco, designatum, et 
sub auspiciis Georgii Domini Kenyon, 
Theasaurarii MDCCCXXII—III, felici- 
ter incoeptum, Franciscus Bushell Reaston, 
Thesaurarius MDCCCXXIII—IV, consum- 
mavit.” 

In a porch attached to this building, 
is a stone tablet, which has been re- 
moved from some part of the Hall, 
bearing the date 1595, in good preser- 
vation. It proves the correctness of 
the period I have before assigned to 
the erection of the Hall, and will, I 
trust, be preserved in some conspicuous 
part of it. 

At some future period I may be 
again called upon to advert to the sub- 
ject of these repairs, as well as to the 
restoration of the Church, which cer- 
tainly bears the mark of a closer atten- 
tion to propriety than the alterations I 
have had occasion to notice in the pre- 
sent communication. E. I. C. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 7. 
F the many places in this country 
bearing the same appellation as 
Leith Hill (of which before in p. 232), 
I may mention the following, some of 
which, on the introduction of the use 
of surnames about the time or a little 
anterior to the Conquest, gave names 
to families who possessed them. 

Leith, a village in Westmoreland ; 
Leathley, Kirkleatham, Upleatham, in 
Yorkshire ; Lathes, a hamlet a little to 
the northward of Penrith in Cumber- 
land ; also in the same county, Lathes 
a hamlet in the parish of Aigton (see 
Denton’s MSS. cited by Hutchinson) 
which varies its name to Laith, Laithe, 
Laithes, &c. and gave name to the an- 
cient family of Laithes, a descendant 
of which, Adam de Laithes, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, sold the lands to 
the inhabitants ; and another descend- 
ant, Joshua Laithes, Esq. served the 
office of Sheriff of the county in the 


reign of George II. And in Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, we are informed 
that Thomas Leathes, Esq. the last 
heir male, left his estates to his nephew, 
who assumed the name pursuant to his 
uncle’s will. 


Leath Ward, ones a large 


and fertile portion of the county, and 


Leath water, or Withburn, a lake at 
the foot of Mount Helwellyn (see Cap- 
"s excellent Topog. Dict.), to which 
may be added Water-lath, which still 
retains its original ey mm 

The Lathes of Kent are referable to 
the same source, and from whence our 
Leet Courts derive their name. In 
Blomefield’s excellent County History, 
is mentioned Lathes, a manor in Old 
Buckenham, which gave name to a 
family of the name of Lathe, mention- 
ed by him so far back as anno 1110, 
and which was subsequently varied to 
At Lathe, Attelathe, Layth, &c. Be- 
sides these instances we read of Lethes, 
a river in Spain; Lethzus, a river in 
Asia Minor; to which may be added, 
that in Persia the name is further va- 
tied to Leis. See Richardson’s Disserta- 
tions, and the article Laith or Leith of 
the Nouv. Dict. Historiq. par Chandon 
et Delandine, 1800. 

In Betham’s Gen. Tables, 645 to 
649 inclusive, the name frequently 
occurs separate and in combination ; 
but it is unnecessary to cite more in- 
stances, there being sufficient to shew 
the prevalence of the custom of that 
extraordinary people of giving the 
titles of their Deity as names to places; 
and were a full investigation of all the 
solar epithets still current, to be made, 
would tend to throw much light upon 
their history. 

As this hill is one of the most con- 
spicuous stations in this country, it 
was to be expected that some Druidical 
remains would have been discovered 
on it. That such in modern times 
have not been observed, may perhaps 
be accounted for, from its geological 
structure and position. The hill itself 
consists entirely of an immense deposit 
of ferruginous sand, which rises through 
the chalk formation that surrounds it, 
to a great extent on all sides, being 
situated nearly in the middle of the 
great chalk basin, which extending 
from the eastern extremity of the 
country by Lynn and Cromer, stretches 
to the westward as far as Bridport, a 
distance of nearly 250 miles in length, 
and about 100 miles in breadth from 
South to North, throughout the whole 
of which there are no large stone quar- 
ries, except layers of flints and beds of 
soft lime stone, altogether unsuitable 
for the solid and durable structures 
which that enterprising and wonderful 
race usually erected, and which in 
other situations still attest their former 
greatness and magnificence. A.Z.I. 
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60. The History of Shrewsbury. By Arch- 
deacon Owen, and the late Rev. J. B. 
Blakeway. With Plates. 2 vols, 4to. 
Harding and Co. 

| N the former part of this Volume * 

we had the melancholy office of 
recording the death and distinguished 
merits of one of the Authors of this 
masterly Work. The other eminent 

Antiquary, though senior to Mr. Blake- 

way, we are happy to perceive has 

succeeded his brother Historian in his 
storal charge at St. Mary’s, Shrews- 


= 

e Welch writers make Shrews- 
bury the foundation of Dyffenwall 
Moell-mydd, or Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius (438 ante Christum), the man 
who is said to have made the four 
straight Roman roads, the Watling- 
street, &c.—Now the best way to exa- 
mine these legendary stories is to com- 
pare them with the existing things; 
and the works of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare in particular enable us to as- 
certain real British Topographical His- 
tory by the infallible evidence of the 
remains. With regard, for instance, 
to the four great Roman roads, straight 
and formed upon the points of the 
compass, nothing is more clear, than 
that in the pretended wra of Dunwallo 
Molmutiys, the Britons had only their 
own trackways, which wound along 
hills, and covered ways that proceed 
from village to village. So also in re- 
spect to their pretended Cities, it is 
well known that their tribes or clans 
had migratory settlements upon the 
banks of rivers, or among fertile mea- 
dows, and that they had district for- 
tresses, to which under danger they re- 
treated. All this is clearly shown in 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Cesar, and 
from these and other authentic sources, 
compared with actual remains in Mr. 
Fosbroke’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties,” vol. I]. chap. xi. on Earthworks. 
Shrewsbury it is well-known is > pe- 
ninsula in the form of a horse-: ice, 
so made by the winding of the Severn. 
The following passage in the Ency- 
clopedia, p. 498, is therefore precisely 
in point:— It appears from Cesar, 


* See Memoirs of Mr. Blakeway, Part I. 
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that a hill surrounded, or rather pen- 
insulated by a river, and fortified 
with a wall across the isthmus, was 
deemed a very strong position.” 

Such was Vescontio, now Besangon; 
and such were the favourite positions 
also of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes. 
Avarecum now Bourges in Berry was 
a peninsula almost surrounded by a 
river and marsh, and had a very narrow 
adit. This was another stron ition. 
We have a fine fac-simile oft rese 
sitions [described by oa) on Car- 
nochon farm, near St. Bride’s Bay. 
It is a peninsula crossed half way by 
a natural broad ditch with nearly 
perpendicular sides to the level of the 
sea, and the rest guarded by four pa- 
rallel ramparts? It further appears 
from Cesar, that ramparts across the 
adits were not deemed indispensable, 
for sometimes the Britons blocked 
them up with an abbatis of trees. The 
direct application of these passages to 
Shaewebuty will be apparent from the 
description in its British state, but we 
must previously object to the account 
of the authors, that it is of subsequent 
date to the Roman station at Wroxe- 
ter, and formed or occupied by the 
Britons, after they had abandoned 
Wroxetert. It was the rule of the 
Romans to throw up stations, and 
make roads parallel or adjacent to Bri- 
tish camps and trackways ; and there- 
fore Pengwern (Shrewsbury) was of 
far prior date to Uriconium, Wroxeter. 
The Roman roads and trackways are 
unfortunately omitted by our authors, 
or the matier would be more clea. 

Pengwern is made upon the avtho- 
rity of Llyware the palace of Cynddy- 
lan a British Prince (p. 5). We beg 
to add from Mr. Turner's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, first Edition, i. 
258, 259 (but we do not recollect it 
in the later editions) that Mr. Turner 
supposes this Cyndellan was the Con- 
didan, who fell in 577 in the battle 
of Dirham. Of this hereafter. 

The account of Pengwern is as fol- 
lows: 

«The Severn, on the eastern side of 
Shrewsbury, ran at least in five channels, 


+ Baxter and Leland, quoted 6, 
merely denote occupation, after Wroxeter 
was destroyed. 
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forming within these last hundred years, 
four islands, and spreading most probably 
in the days of Cynddylan into a marshy lake 
from the foot of the Wyle, at least as far 
as the site of the Abbey. On the North- 
west, ancient tradition attests, and the face 
of the ground confirms the idea, that Coton- 
hill was connected with Frankwell by a bank, 
which caused the river to spread over the 
rich meadows called the Pur-ditches in a 
broad lake, and forced its waters under 
Hencot and Crosshill (in a channel still 
strongly marked by its banks, and dis- 
cernible at all times, particularly during 
floods) till they found their way into the 
present channel at Bagley Bridge.” P. 7. 

The next point of information which 
we receive is of the place, where Cyn- 
dellan died, ( Withington or Whitting- 
ton), so that he could not have been 
the Condidan who fell at Dirham. 

A good work upon the remains of 
British Antiquity, i.e. containing all 
their local remains, utterly excluding 
all aid from Welch Literature, is a de- 
sideratum in Archeology. We mean 
no disrespect to our fellow-country- 
men ; but our Authors say (with sor- 
row, we add) 


«As Welsh Literature does undoubtedly 
ascend to a very early period, it is to be la- 
meuted that the Antiquaries of that nation 
have admitted so large a portion of ficti- 
tious narrative to mingle itself with the au- 
thentic particulars which they possess, that 
it is become almost necessary to reject the 
whole.” P. 11. 

Now these remains consist of poe- 
try and legend ; both of which deal in 
imagination and superstition. Could 
any authentic History be formed out of 
Poetry? and what light has been or is 
likely to be thrown upon A bury orStone- 
henge, or the discoveries recorded in Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s Ancient Wilts, by all 
the Welch Literature ever discovered ? 
We beg not to be understood as dis- 
couraging any species of Literature. 
We simply mean, that Archeology and 
History have only been mysticised by 
such literature ; and what the Roman 
Historians have clearly told, been 
involved in enigmas and _puerilities. 
But earthworks and remains are in- 
dubitable monuments, and with plea- 
sure we add one fortress more to the 
Trer-caeri’s, Coxwall Hills, and Here- 
fordshire Beacons of genuine British 
History. About a mile from Bass- 
church, at a pool called Berth, is a 
very remarkable British fortress, thus 
described, and its appearance in the 
Vignette of Chap. 1. strongly reminds 
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us of that very fine specimen of Bri- 
tish antiquity, afterwards Romanized, 
Old Sarum, converted into Sorliodu- 
num; a round pie-dish, turned bot- 
tom upwards on a table. Here there 
are two, one smaller than the other, 
and there are heights behind, so that 
this Salopian fortress resembles a Greek 
acropolis, i.e. a hill upon a plain, sur- 
rounded with distant heights. 


‘¢ This strong-hold consists of two posi- 
tions ; one, a natural eminence about forty- 
five feet high, surrounded at the bottom by 
a circular vallum; the other an elliptical 
entrenchment, on which more pains have 
been bestowed, very much lower than the 
other, and perfect on three sides; the 
fourth being open, and apparently extended 
into a wider and more irregular form, the 
traces of which are rather indistinct and 
uncertain, The vallum of this elliptical en- 
trenchment, where it faces the eminence 
described above, is thrice the height of any 
other part of it. The back parts were pro- 
bably defended by water or bog. 

«©The whole of these two positions, with 
the exception of a kind of causeway to be 
mentioned presently, is surrounded’on one 
side by a deep pool called the Berth, on 
all other sides by an extensive morass, 
which was in all probability a thousand 
years ago covered with water. The works 
are connected by a low road, made by in- 
credible labour, of smail stones heaped to- 
gether, and edged by large ones; and both 
are connected with the main land by a si- 
milar road, leading across the morass in a 
curve. If this road was covered with water, 
as probably it was, to the depth of a few 
inches, strangers would not know where it 
was; and the loftier fortress had a farther 
defence in an interruption of the roads, 
which do not reach all the way to it, but 
cease within a few feet of the point of 
junction, and thus act as a kind of rude 
drawbridge ; where the inhabitants might 
lay down a plank for their friends to come 
over. At the point where this interrup- 
tion of the road exists, was evidently the 
entrance into the fort, which is there de- 
fended by two outworks, one on each side, 
of stones heaped up, in the manner em- 
ployed by the British Caractacus, of whom 
Tacitus tells us ‘in modum valli saxa prees- 
truit.” The works of the lower fort are 
also, as has been observed, much more la- 
boured at the point where the road con- 
nects it with the higher one.” P. 8. 


The passage concerning the entrance 
is exceedingly curious, and, according 
to our own recollection, novel. The 
antiquity of the spot is further cor- 
roborated by the parish (Basschurch) 
having given tame to a Hundred, 
being no doubt the site where the 
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courts were held, because a fortified 
place, and by the place being also 
ancient demesne of the Crown. 

We have in p. 14 a curious illus- 
tration of the old British Wattled 
Houses. Among other things, it seems 
that the Laws of Howel Dha “have 
no other criterion for estimating the 
value of houses, even the King’s hall, 
than by counting the number of posts. 
A gentleman (mab uchelwr) had 
usually six posts to his hall. The 
doors were constructed with wattled 
twigs and clay. Indeed the word adei- 
ladu, to build, is composed of the par- 
ticle ad, and eilio, alternare, to wat- 
tle together..... Many years have not 
elapsed since all the cottages, and most 
of the small farm-houses in the higher 
parts of Montgomeryshire, were wat- 
ted only, even without an outer coat 
of plaster.” 

Thus it is apparent, that the old 
wattled Church at Glastonbury is‘con- 
formable to contemporary modes of 
building. 

A lithograph is given from an ori- 
ginal inscription upon a_sepulchral 
pillar to the memory of Eliseg, a king 
of old Powis of the British line. The 
letters are very curious, and show two 
important facts, that the British cha- 
racters of the wra are in form what 
may be called Greco-Roman, that is 
to say, they have the appearance of 
Latin written in Greek—possibly the 
character was in a great measure bor- 
rowed from the old Druidical Greek 
letters. The ees, the esses, the gees, 
the fees, &e. are of the Anglo-Saxon 
form, and decidedly show that their 
alphabet had been in previous use 
among the Britons. 

Such are the reflections which have 
occurred to us, upon perusing the first 
Chapter. In the second, relating to 
the Anglo-Saxon period, we have only 
to observe, that Domesday book does 
nol give us a census of the whole po- 
palation, only of those who owed 
tents or services to the crown. The 
following account of Anglo-Saxon 
modes of living in towns, is seemingly 
well supported. 


“We must not suppose, that the cir- 
cuit surrounded by this rampart was filled, 
‘s now, with the habitations of men closely 
wedged together....The state of society at 
that time was not sufficiently matured 
to permit the operations of husbandry to 
be safely conducted at any distance from 
‘enced towns. Ifa precarious harvest were 
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sometimes snatched from the adjoining 
country, it was all stacked and thrashed 
within the town ; and, at the time of which 
we are treating, much corn was probably 
grown on spots now occupied by streets 
and alleys and gardens; and we may believe, 
that each of the Saxon burgesses had, as 
is still the case in some states of Germany, 
his little acre or field of arable land for the 
supply of the immediate wauts of his family, 
contiguous to the burgage in which he 
dwelt.” P. 31. 


The Norman part of the work is 
excellently compiled ; but our limits 
will allow us only to notice a few par- 
ticulars. 

Of the term Folly, applied to build- 
ings, we refer the authors to Du 
Cange’s Foloia. — Speaking of the 
battle of Shrewsbury, our authors 
—_ the Angla Sacra, concerning the 
disposition of the body of Hotspur. 

We beg to lay before them the fol- 
lowing record on this subject, which 
our Chroniclers seem not to have 
known. The head and quarters of 
Henry Hotspur were exhibited over 
the gate at York, and afterwards de- 
livered to Elizabeth his wife to be 
buried. Claus. 5 Henr. IV. pars i. m. 
28. Any interment at or near Shrews- 
bury is therefore out of the question. 

In p. 287 we find the. following 
entry, 

«¢ Paid for a yard of hempen cloth, and 
for painting six dozen of leopard’s heads 
for badges to be’used by the poor gathering 
alms, 18d.” 


Upon this item, the authors make 
the following remarks. 

“<This and a following entry may serve 
to confirm the opinion of those who deny 
that the dissolution of Monasteries had any 
thing to do with the increase of pauperism 
in England. Here, as it seems, were, fif- 
teen years before the least surmise of that 
great event, seventy-two beggars issuing out 
of one town, and furnished by the magis- 
trates with its armorial bearing to enforce 
their supplications for charity. The legis- 
lature, ten years later, by statute 22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 12, sanctioned this practice, direct- 
ing the Justices of Peace to give licence 
under their seals to poor aged and impotent 
persons, permitting them to beg within a 
certain precinct ; and the preamble to this 
act, which preceded the dissolution by more 
than five years, declares ‘that in all places 
throughout England vagabonds and beggers 
have of long time increased, and datly do in- 
crease, in great and excessive numbers.’ Si- 
milar complaints arose in many other coun- 
tries about the same time; and the influx 
of the precious metals poured in upon Eu- 
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4 from the American mines, and thus 
enhancing the price of all the necessaries of 
life, appears to be the only sufficient cause 
of this unhappy result, which has so long 
excited our heaviest complaints, and em- 
ployed ineffectually our most ‘ piercing 
wits’.” I. p. 287. 

This paragraph is excellent; but it 
cannot be said that the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries did not enormously 
aggravate the existing pauperism. 

A great light is thrown upon the 
civil government of the nation by the 
following item and remarks. 

*¢ Reward to a messenger of our Lord 
the King, bearing a commission of the said 
Lord the King for double watch to be kept 
while the said Lord the King shall be in 
parts beyond the seas, 2s.” 

Our Authors here remark, 

*¢ Tt was on the 30th of May, 1520, that 
Henry embarked at Dover for his famous 
interview with Francis I. of France at the 
field of ‘ Cloth of Gold.’ So many great 
peers accompanied him on this costly and 
foolish journey, that his apprehensive go- 
vernment deemed it expedient to superin- 
tend the police of the kingdom with re- 
doubled vigilance during his absence.” I. p. 
287. 

Thus it appears that the police of 
the kingdom being placed in the feu- 
dal militia, the Crown had no con- 
trolling force to keep it in subjection ; 
and that therefore the great Barons 
could rise, singly, against each other, 
or jointly in rebellion, with the greatest 
facility ; because they alone had force 
sufficient for administration of the po- 
lice, which they could divert to other 
purposes. The error was trusting the 
»olice to them, instead of a distinct 
Giecwche no duty but to the Crown 

Our general readers do not know 
that Henry VIII. created his daughter 
Mary, afterwards Queen, Prince of 
Wales, and that she went by the title 
of ** my ladie Prince’s grace.” P. 305. 

This work contains too ample a 
portion of superior and curious in- 
formation to passed over lightly, 
and we shall resume it again. 

(To be continued) 


61. The Lives of Francis North, Baron 
Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
under Charles If. and James JI. ; of the 
Hon. Sir Dudley North; and the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Jotm North. By the Hon. 
Roger North. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
THIS is an interesting work of Bio- 

graphy, strongly stamped with alt the 

features of the times to which it re- 
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lates. Considered only as the memoirs 
of the three individuals of the Guilford 
family, the work is merely one of 
amusement, deriving its attraction from 
the amplitude and simplicity of its 
details, and from a circumstantial mi- 
nuteness which gives it the air of in- 
genuous candour, but which at the 
same time makes it border very closely 
upon the tedious, This familiar com- 
munication of petty circumstances was 
so much the Ehion of that period, 
that it gives an individuality to these 
old works, and we are charmed with 
the appearance of conversing with the 
olden times, and can almost fancy we 
are among the plumed hats, slashed 
doublets, and embroidered cloaks of 
the merry Monarch’s court. A mo- 
dern book would be rendered prolix 
and intolerably dull by any such mi- 
nutiz; and we believe that J. J. Rous- 
seau is the only recent author who has 
contrived to create an intense delight 
in the perusal of volumes of Contes. 
sions, which in substance signify no- 
thing. But the Lives of the North fa- 
mily comprise, in fact, much of the 
private and even political history, or 
rather memoirs of the reigns of Charles 
and his brother James. They throw 
much light upon contemporary au- 
thors, and we have here exhibited, as 
in a mirror, the secret machinations 
and hidden policy which actuated the 
great politicians and court intriguers 
of the period. The Life of Lord Guil- 
ford is an invaluable history of the 
profession of the law during his event- 
ful career, and a more melancholy his- 
tory of polluted justice and human 
depravity can scarcely be found in the 
Annals of Tacitus, or in any work an- 
cient or modern. We have little else 
but instances of men elevated to the 
Bench, who, like Jefferies, spent their 
lives in one continued scene of blas- 
oer drunkenness, and low de- 

auch, and whose sole recommenda- 
tion to office was the atrocity with 
which they were always willing to 
spill the innocent blood of those 
against whom the Court or Ministry 
had entertained any displeasure. These 
sanguinary pages of history ought to 
be the beacons of our future conduct, 
and whilst they should tend to make 
us appreciate the blessings of the pre- 
sent more pure and enligtitened times, 
they ought also to make us wary and 
circumspect, lest any of the old leaven 
of unrighteousness still exist, or be 1n- 
troduced amongst us. 
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The three subjects of our Biogra- 
phy were the sons of the second Dud- 
Tey Lord North, Baron of Kirtling, 
&c. and the eldest of them, Francis, 
was brought up to the profession of 
the law, having been entered as a stu- 
dent in the Middle Temple in Nov. 
i655, upon paying his entrance fee of 
3/1. 10s. the ordinary fine being in those 
simple times only 5/. Our hero was 
what might be called a polite and well- 
governed youth amongst his contem- 
poraries, but those were not the days 
of purity or decorum, and we accord- 
ingly find our embryo Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, sacrificing openly to 
Bacchus, and engaging in other scenes 
which in these more refined days would 
be reckoned at least indecorous. He 
kept from over-running the constable, 
his father allowing him 501. per ann. 
which was no less than 5/. more than 
was allowed Judge Jefferies. Our 
hero, though not exactly a time-serv- 
ing man, executes a job for the Court, 
which was generally spurned at by the 
profession, and he is forthwith made 
a King’s Counsel. He is afterwards 
made successively Solicitor General, 
Attorney General, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, and Lord High Chancellor, the 
ultima Thule of all legal careers. In 
these several oflices he displayed, con- 
sidering the times, great moderation 
of conduct, committing no acts of de- 
cided corruption, and never gratifying 
the higher powers by sacrificing the 
invocent upon the scaffold. His ri- 
vals were the sanguinary and infamous 
Jefferies, and the scarcely less guilty 
Sir William Jones, the latter of whom 
became Chief Justice, and the former 
was successively created both Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
Keeper of the Great Seal. Lord Guil- 
ford died on his pillow, at peace with 
all mankind, and in possession of of- 
fice and royal favour, which was no 
ordinary felicity at a period when hu- 
man life was held at so low an esti- 
mate, that the Courts of Law more re- 
sembled the shambles than the Halls 
of Justice, and, if possible, were 
equally sanguinary with many of those 
subsequent scenes of iniquity called 
Courts of Justice in the French Re- 
volution. Lord Guilford tells us, that 
whilst Sir William Jones was exert- 
ing ‘‘an undue fervour in prosecuting 
men to death for high treason upon 
Oates’s plot,” he secretly knew that the 
plot itself was an artful fiction, and 
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that those whom he consigned to the 
axe or gallows were innocent of crime. 
His Lordship tells us that this horrible 
guilt was ‘‘ the greatest load of all that 
sat upon aud oppressed his spirits,” 
but we nevertheless find that these 
multiplied and atrocious assassinations 
were made by him the stepping-stones 
to his promotion to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the Bench. The King con- 
sults Lord Guilford upon the pro- 
priety of elevating to the Bench a cer- 
tain infamous character, and his Lord- 
ship conscientiously tells his Majesty, 
what all the world knew, that this 
person was “‘a dunce and no lawyer ; 
not worth a groat, having spent his 
estate by debauched living—of no 
truth nor honesty, but guilty of wil- 
ful perjury to gain the borrowing of 
a sum of money.”—** My Lord,” said 
the King, ‘‘I thank you,” and went 
away, and soon after the warrant came, 
and he was instated. This anecdote 
alone will prove the excessive wick- 
edness of the times. 

But Lord Guilford confesses that 
Lord Stafford ‘* was pronounced guilty 
upon the grossest error, in common 
justice, that was ever known,” With 
these sentiments, it was the paramount 
duty of his Lordship, as an honest man, 
to throw up office and to denounce 
the Ministry that were making him 
embrue his hands in the blood of the 
innocent; but we find, on the con- 
trary, that he allows the unfortunate 
Earl to be led a guiltless victim to the 
scaffold, and yet he continues to hold 
office under a Sovereign and in con- 
junction with a Ministry that could 
thus pervert justice to an instrament 
of murder. But all religion, morality, 
and humanity had fled the Kingdom 
upon the accession of Charles, and 
we find that the most pious and the 
most flagitious associated in friend- 
ship. Sir W. Jones, with his scores 
of sacrificed victims on his conscience, 
was the intimate friend of the pious 
Tillotson, and even Bishop Burnet 
acknowledges him to have been a good 
man at bottom. 

Full justice is done by our author to 
the strong mind, and great legal know- 
ledge of Sir Mathew Hale, whose cha- 
racter displays a mortifying mixture of 
learning and ignorance, of purity and 
corruption. This celebrated man was 
very partial and corrupt on the Bench, 
but his corruption and partiality were 
against the Court, and in favour of the 
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popular side, and thus he escaped all 
reproach for venality; as if partiality 
in a judge were not equally reprehen- 
sible, whether it be in favour of the 
Court or against it. With a know- 
ledge of the law in which he was un- 
rivalled, he rather despised, or at least 
bat lite valued, his professional pre- 
eminence, and was extremely solicit- 
ous to shine as a natural philosopher 
and theologian, in both of which cha- 
racters he was immeasurably surpassed 
by others. He brought his children 
up in such extreme severity of reli- 
gious discipline, that they broke loose 
from their insufferable trammels, and 
ran, as Lord Guilford assures us, in- 
to the very opposite extremes of pro- 
fligacy, and at length ‘died in the 
very sinks of pollution.” The great- 
est reproach, however, to the memory 
of this great man, is his superstition, 
which impelled him to burn the two 
unfortunate old women as witches. 
This was the more reprehensible, ‘as 
Lord Guilford and others had already 
got above the dark superstition of the 
age, at least to the extent of seeing the 
cruelty and folly of executing any per- 
sons on such a charge. 

Lord Guilford bears witness to the 
levity, meanness, and extreme cruelty 
of James II. who, in stimulating Jef- 
feries to slaughter the followers of 
Monmouth, used facetiously to call 
it ** stag-hunting and fox-hunting.” 

Sir Dudley North was a younger 
brother of Francis Lord Guilford, 
and being in his youth rather wild 
and irregular, he was sent off to Tur- 
key as an adventurer, and became a 
leading member of the Levant Com- 
pany, the affairs of which he con- 
ducted at Constantinople with sagacity 
and prudence, residing in that city for 
many years. He returned to England 
with wealth and credit, and was made 
a Commissioner of Customs. His 
great knowledge of both the theory 
and practice of foreign trade, induced 
the Government to create him one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury; but party bickerings again drove 
him to the Custom Board. It is sin- 
gular, that such was the penetration 
and sagacity of this person, that al- 
though living in an age of prejudice 
and ignorance, his pamphlet upon 
trade contains many of the most en- 
lightened doctrines of the Political 
Economists of the present day. This 
gentleman’s descriptions of what he 
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witnessed and experienced during his 
residence in Turkey, are given with 
a business-like plainness, and are often 
very amusing. ‘They are also illus- 
trative of the morals and habits of the 
Turks in that distant period; and al- 
though they are of a more confined 
nature, they appear to be more ge- 
nuine and authentic than many of the 
relations of Sir Paul Rycaut. 

Whilst Sir Dudley North is record- 
ing all the peculation and injustice 
which he witnessed at Constantinople, 
his brother is noting down the vio- 
lence and frauds of the public autho- 
rities at home; and it is difficult, by 
comparing their statements, to pro- 
nounce whether the Turks or the 
English of that day were the most de- 
praved. In point of peculation they 
were about equal ; in point of cruelty 
and private violence we fear our an- 
cestors had the ascendant. What we 
might have been, but for the influ- 
ence of our more pure faith, it is dif- 
ficult to say. 

These Memoirs of the life of Lord 
Guilford, and of his brother Sir Dud- 
ley North, abound in anecdotes which 
make the work of pleasant reading ; 
but these anecdotes are generally too 
long to admit of extracting into our 
pages, and where they are so exceed- 
ingly numerous, and approximate so 
closely in merit, it becomes necessary 
to refer our readers to the work itself, 
and to content ourselves with merely 
characterising them as highly enter- 
taining, and as illustrative of the state 
of society in that singular and event- 
ful period of English History. 

The life of the Reverend Dr. John 
North is less interesting than that of 
either of his brothers. His sphere of 
action was more confined, and his pro- 
fession necessarily restricted him to 
events and classes of individuals not 
likely to interest posterity. Of all 
lives, the purely college life is the 
least interesting Preven its own nar- 
row circumgyration. Hume has very 
pertinently remarked, that unless a 
man be exceedingly pre-eminent in 
literature, the life of a literary man is 
the least interesting to a general reader. 
We accordingly find that the biogra- 
phy of even a man like Dr. Johnson, 
to be interesting to the world at large, 
inust relate more to his intercourse 
with society, and to his generalized 
habits as a man, than to his time ac- 
tually passed in the study. The pro- 
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gress of study, and the developement 

of faculties, are told in a few words, 

and these few words are “‘ caviare to 

the general,” for few are possessed of 

sufficient intellect to sympathize in, 

or to appreciate the mental progress of 
nius, 

The Rev. Dr. North was of a feeble 
constitution, and of moderate talents, 
but of a virtuous disposition, and de- 
sirous of checking the numerous cor- 
ruptions that existed in his Alma Ma- 
ter (Cambridge). He appears to have 
experienced the common lot of all re- 
formers of abuses and depravity, the 
obloquy and slander of the many, and 
the approbation of the good—“ the 
one plucked out of ten thousand.” 
But in Dr. North’s days, the modes 
of exhibiting resentment were less de- 
corous than the present time, and we 
accordingly find that the students of 
Cambridge then acted as the students 
of the German Universities do at the 
present day. They broke the win- 
dows, and threw brick-bats at the re- 
former. Our doctor, therefore, lived 
a rather disturbed life at the Univer- 
sity, in which he was made the Mas- 
ter of Trinity on the death of Dr. 
Isaac Barrow—the highest post of 
worldly honour to which he was des- 
tined to arrive. 

In the last sickness of Dr. North, 
and of the Lord Chancellor North, 
we have a strong picture of the blind- 
ness of the medical science. The con- 
fidence of its professors was then at 
least equal to the confidence of its mo- 
dern practitioners: assumption being 
always attendant upon those subjects 
in which we see “‘as through a glass, 
darkly.” The rancour and malevo- 
lence of controversy are always in ra- 
tio to the absurdity of the subject, or 
to the ignorance of the disputants ; 
and the absolute worthlessness of any 
points of dispute may generally be as- 
certained by the reproaches and ana- 
themas which the polemics cast upon 
each other. An old woman is often 
the best physician ; as we are sure the 
** best siepeiaien” of the time being 
often proves himself an old woman. 
When Sir Dudley North is attacked 
by the plague at Constantinople, an 
old woman nurses him, and conquers 
his distemper, by a copious use of 
lemon juice. As her patient recovers, 
she very sensibly tells him that had 
he been under the hands of a regular 
physician, he would have had endless 
doses of jalap and mixtures, conclud- 
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ing with the final recipe of a coffin, 
which always attended those cases. 
We remember, when in Jamaica, 
being attacked with the plague, com- 
monly called the fever. An old lady, 
almost vi et armis, hurried us into 
her house, and administered to us ja- 
lap and calomel in quantities incredi- 
ble to the ear of a regularly-bred phy- 
sician. As we recovered, this old 
creole lady addressed us in a speech 
very similar to that which the old 
woman at Constantinople addressed 
to Mr. North in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; that had we been under the 
hands of regular physicians, we should 
have swallowed complex mixtures, 
until we had been mixed with our 
simple, elementary earth. When Dr. 
North is attacked by an apoplectic 
fit, the physicians have an idea that 
if he sleeps, he will awake no more, 
and that his only chance of life is to 
prevent his going even into a doze. 
They accordingly employ various per- 
sons to beat the wainscoat, and rattle 
the poker, tongues, keys, and dishes 
in the ear of the unhappy patient. 
At length the doctor’s lady mother 
arrives in her hoops and farthingale, 
and she soon puts to flight the whole 
host of tormentors, and to the asto- 
nishment of the faculty, the patient 
not only gets a sound nap, but he 
partly recovers of the affliction. 

We must not, however, be miscon- 
strued into any patronage of your Lady 
Bountifuls, or into any advocacy of 
quackery. All we mean to say is, ‘that 
in these cases of fever and plague, de- 
pletion is the great principle of cure, 
and whilst the old lady attains the ob- 
ject in the most rapid manner, the 
theorist often loses his patient by at- 
tempting refinements upon principles 
deduced from causes with which he 
is but partially acquainted, or of which 
he is often totally ignorant. 

The Work before us is an essential 
link in the chain of English History ; 
in this point of view it is indispensible 
to the higher class of libraries ; but it 
is, moreover, a book of amusement to 
the general reader. 


—o— 


62. Memoirs and Recollections of Count 
Segur, Ambassador from France to the 
Courts of Russia and Prussia, &c. &c. 
Written ty Himself. 2 vols, 8vo. 1825 
and 1826. Colburn. 


Count Secur has at length pub- 
lished the second volume of his Me- 
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moirs, including the History of his 


public Life, “ e’en from his boyish 
days,” to his entrance into the highest 
ranks of diplomacy. This period, 
with a slight retrospect of his ancestry, 
and with rather a tedious account of 
his father’s administration, includes 
the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV. the commencement ofthat of 
Louis XVI. with, the author’s mili- 
tary services in the American Revolu- 
tionary war; and a statement of the 
effects of that memorable contest upon 
oublic opinion in France. -We may 
in this instance make use ‘of the ex- 
sression * public opinion” with singu- 
a propriety ; ‘for althoufh, the old 
regime at the period to which we allude, 
exercised all its. ancient rights.and ip, 
tolerant privileges, and although it 
claimed the most subservient acqui- 
escence in its absolute pretensions, still 
the people, down to the inferior shop- 
keepers, had tacitly acquired a habit 
of philosophizing upon all the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Government. 
It is true, indeed, that the public 
sentiment did not influence the mea- 
sures of the Court, but it still formed 
an incipient *¢ imperium in imperio,” 
which the Count Segur and every 
other enlightened man saw plainly 
was soon to absorb every thing in its 
vortex. 

The Count Segur’s Memoirs include 
the early part of this singular and 
fearful state of society in France, and 
we anticipate with no ordinary gratifi- 
cation the publication of those suc- 
ceeding volumes which shall treat of 
the Revolution itself—-an epoch as in- 
teresting as history itself can furnish— 
a page as instructive to Governors and 
the governed, as the annals of any 
kingdom can display. 

The style of Count Segur is as fami- 
liar as it is agreeable, exhibiting the 
acquirements of a scholar with the 
ease and grace of a gentleman accus- 
tomed to the highest class of society. 
It is scarcely possible, indeed, but that 
the memoirs of a man, who in his long 
career was intimate either in his pri- 
vate friendship or in his political con- 
nexion with the first personages of 
the day, should be replete with interest. 
Among the. number of these, may be 
mentioned Catherine of Russia, Fre- 
derick the Great, Prince Potemkin, 
Joseph of Austria, Gustavus I[I., Mi- 
rabeau, Napoleon, Kosciusko; and 
last, not least, with Washington.— 
Added to this, the Count has under- 
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gone the most singular reverses of for- 
tune ; all the vicissitudes of prosperity 
and adversity, of credit and disgrace, 
of opulence and poverty, of exaltation 
and debasement; appearing in his al- 
ternations ‘* not one but all mankind's 
epitome.”——His sentimeuts are often 
singular, and he divulges with an 
amusing naiveté both opinions and 
facts, which an Englishman would 
rather keep to himself. Thus he tells 
us : 

«* My father, the Marquis de Segur, re- 
lied less upon the favour of princes, and 
calculated more wisely. He made himself 
agreeable to a young and handsome lady, 
and married her. She had an estate of one 
hundred and twenty thousand livres a year, 
which enabled my father. to live at ‘Court 
pe 2 the Army in a style suitable to his 
rank. 


This is what an unsophisticated un- 
derstanding would eall fortune-hunt- 
ing, in spite of the terms ‘* young and 
handsome.” Again he says: 

‘* Chance almost always exercises a greater 
influence over our fate than our calcula- 
tious. The Marechal de Castries, one of 
the men the most known for having sought, 
all his life, to fix fortune by deep and learn- 
ed combinations, told me whilst I was with 
him in Britanny as his Aid-de-Camp, that 
during the course of his brilliant career, the 
caprice of fate had often defeated his most 
prudent calculations, and that he owed the 
greatest part of his success to unforeseen 
chances, to events which it would have 
been out of his power to guess, and some- 
times, added he, laughing, to faults.” 


This confession (we say nothing of 
the unsoundness of its theology) was 
candid on the part of the Marquis, and 
reminds us of a celebrated French 
Minister, who, when persons were re- 
commended to him a great enter- 
prises, always interrupted the recom- 
mendation of their talents by asking if 
they were lucky. He is a man of ge- 
nius, prudence, _ (said the patron). 
*«N’importe (replied the Minister) est 
il heureux?” Is he fortunate? 

We owe to Count Segur our unqua- 
lified praise for his extreme candour 
and love of truth. Considering the 
school in which he was fostered, his 
freedom from prejudice is both Jauda- 
ble and extraordinary ; nevertheless he 
has several very singular ideas, which 
may be traced to his education, and to 
the society in which he moved. Thus, 
speaking of Louis XV. he says, 

** This good but weak Monarch was in 
his youth the object of an enthusiasm which 
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was too little deserved, and in his old age of 


severe reproach, which was equally exag- 
ere He reigned sixty years without 
aving been accused of a single act of 
cruelty, a fact very rare, and for that reason 
very remarkable in the annals of arbitrary 
power.” 

This latter assertion reminds us of 
the epigram on treason? Who under 
an absolute Monarch woukl venture 
to accuse a Prince of an act of cruelty, 
with a “lettre de cachet,” the Bastile, 
or the wooden cage of Normandy, be- 
fore hiseyes? After this eulogium on 
Louis XV. the Count Segur tells us 
with a grave face that the Monarch’s 
whole Jife was spent in eflorts to tram- 
ple on the equitable immemorial rights 
ef the Parliaments; that he suffered 
his Ministers to sell the lettres de ca- 
chet in a most profligate manner ; that 
he refused to mollify the severe and 
oppressive laws of the Gatelle and 

vée, and that even his courtiers re- 
sisted the manner in which he at- 
tempted to pollute the society of their 
wives and daughters by the association 
of his mistresses. The Count should 
have remembered that he who permits 
oppression ‘‘ shares the crime, and had 
he beer an Englishman, we would 
have reminded him of that sound 
axiom in British jurisprudence—Qui 
facit per atios, facil per se. 

In the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XVI. a mania for investigating 
almost every subject existed in France, 
and the Parisians, throwing aside their 
thoughtless levity, had assumed habits 
of reflection even to a disease. Thus 
the English system of military punish- 
ment, and the effects of corporeal in- 
fiction upon soldiers, intensely occn- 
pied the thoughts of the French offi- 
cers. ‘Some contended, that with the 
stroke of the flat (part) of a sabre, our 
army would arrive at as high a pitch of 
perfection as that of the great Frede- 
rick, while their opponents considered 
the infliction altogether incompatible 
with French honour; a third party 
maintained that a stick would be an 
hamiliating application, but the sabre 
was an honourable weapon.” The 
Count then relates the following cha- 
racteristic story : 

**One morning, a young man belonging 
to one of the first families at court, entered 
my room; I had been intimate with him 
from my infancy. Having long renounced 
serious employment, he was wholly occupied 
with pleasures, play, and women. - Of late, 
Gent. Mac. October; 1826; 
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8 military ardour had seized him; 


however, 
he d d of nothing but arms and horses, 
the school of theory, and German evolu- 
tions and discipline. 

**T observed as he came in, that he look- 
ed astonishingly serious. He begged me to 
send away my valet, which I did, when we 
were alone :—‘* What am I think (said I) of 
so early a visit and so grave a face, this morn- 
ing, my dear Vicomte? Is it some new af- 
fair of honour or of love ?’ 

*** Nothing of the kind (he replied) ; but 
still it is a very important object that I have 
in view, and J am resolved to bring the mat- 
ter toa proof. It may possibly appear odd 
to you; but I really must pursue it in order 
to satisfy myself fully on the question that 
seems to occupy us all. We can never judge 
so well as from our own experience. You 
will be aware, the moment I communicate 
my project to you, that I could only confide 
it to a very particular friend, and that he 
only can aid me in its execution. In a word 
the case is this :—I am most anxious to as- 
certain the impression produced upon the 
body of a stout, cou us, and well-built 
man by the blows of the flat end of a sabre, 
and how far his obstinacy will support him 
under that species of chastisement. Take 

our sabre then, my dear friend, and lay on, 
i entreat you, until I cry out, J have enough.’ 

** Bursting into a fit of laughter, I endea- 
voured to dissuade him from his extravagant 
design, and to convince him of the folly of 
his proposed experience, but it was quite 
impossible. He intreated, he insisted upon 
my compliance, with as much energy and 
earnestness as if 1 were about to confer 
upon him the most signal favour in the 
world. 

** At length I consented, determined to 
inflict due punishment upon his absurdity, 
and give him full measure. I applied my- 
self to the task, when, to my great sur- 
prise, the patient, reflecting coolly after 
every blow, and summoning his utmost for- 
titude, uttered not a word, and affected per- 
fect indifference to the operation. In fact, 
I was obliged to give him some twenty se- 
vere blows, before he turned round and 
said: ‘ Enough, my friend; I am satisfied, 
and am convinced that such an operation 
will prove an efficacious remedy fur many 
faults.’ 

«Concluding that all was over, I was go- 
ing to ring for my valet to dress me, not a 
little amused at what had passed, when 
stopping my hand, the Vicomte said, ‘ Not 
yet, we have not quite done, ‘ it will ‘be 
proper that you should just try the experi- 
ment in your turn,” 

**T assured him that I had not the least 
inclination, and that nothing could change 
my opinion, which was decidedly averse to 
such an innovation upon our national feel- 


ings.” 
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*¢ © True,” he replied, ‘ but it is not on 
your account, it is on my own, that I make 
this request. I know you well; and though 

ou are my best friend, you are inclined to 
be somewhat sarcastic and merry. You may 
perhaps amuse some of your fair listeners at 
my expense, and make a pleasant anecdote 
out of what has just passed.’ 

‘* Overpowered by his intreaties, I per- 
mitted him to take the fatal weapon; but 
after receiving a single blow, instead of imi- 
tating his obstinacy, I cried out, ‘ Enough,’ 
and assured him, that I had perfectly made 
up my mind upon this grave question. Thus 
ended this ludicrous adventure. We then 
took the most affectionate leave of each 
other, and though I was strongly tempted 
to relate the incident, I kept my promise of 
secresy as long as he desired.” 

Count Segur is brought up to the 
army, to which he devotes himself ex- 
clusively, and serves in the American 
war with zeal and credit; but imme- 
diately on his return to France, his fa- 
ther tells him that he must lay aside 
the soldier, assume the diplomatic pro- 
ficient, and appear as the French am- 
bassador at St. Petersburgh, where the 
affairs of France required the nicest 
management. This sudden metamor- 
phosis of a frank and gallant soldier 
into a wily political intriguer of diplo- 
macy, savours not a little of the Hi- 
bernian, who, in the reign of Geo. IT. 
solicited the Minister to make him a 
Judge, or a Bishop, or to give him a 
troop of horse. The Count sails for 
America, and touching at the Cape de 
Verd Islands, finds a very accommo- 
dating Abbess at a convent, and a Bi- 
shop, who entertains him by dancing 
a fandango. The Count bears witness 
to the bravery and patriotism of the 
American people, to their hospitality 
and love of freedom. His dislike, how- 
ever, to American cookery is invinci- 
ble,—an old negro having cooked him 
a dish of parrots stewed in chocolate! ! 
a dish, the very idea of which is suffi- 
cient to create a revulsion in the sto- 
mach of a French Gastronome, and 
we would give a ducat to watch the 
physiognomy of an English Alderman 
at the mention of such a mess.—The 
Count adopts the common idea of the 
hero Washington. He says, 

**One of my most anxious wishes was to 
see Washington, and the Count de Roch- 
ambeau was kind enough to introduce me to 
him. His exterior disclosed as it were the 
history of his life; simplicity, grandeur, 
dignity, calmness, goodness, firmness, the 
attributes of his character, were also stamp- 


ed upon his features and all his person. His 


stature was noble and elevated, the expres~ 
sion of his features mild and benevolent, his 
smile graceful and pleasing. His manners 
simple, without familiarity. He inspired 
with, rather than commanded respect, and 
the expression of all that surrounded his 
person manifested the existence of sincere 
affection, and of that entire confidence in 
the Chief upon whom the Americans seemed 
exclusively to have founded their hopes of 
safety.” 


The Count tells a good anecdote of 
Nelson, then Captain of a eruizing 
vessel : 

** The canoe which was astern of us did 
not follow our example; the officer com- 
manding it held his course without fear, 
believing the frigate to be a friendly vessel. 
He was strangely surprised, therefore, when 
a ball or two, which passed close to the ca- 
noe, imperatively invited our unfortunate 
comrades to go on board. 

“It was an English frigate commanded 
by a young Captain of the name of Nelson, 
who subsequently became but too celebrated 
by the destruction of our naval forces on 
the coast of Egypt, and various other bril- 
liant victories. 

«« My friend Linch felt peculiarly uneasy 
at this critical moment, knowing that, by 
the English law every man born in England 
is punishable with death, if taken bearing 
arms against her. He, therefore, earnestly 
entreated Count de Deux-Ponts, not to al- 
low a syllable to escape him, which might 
give the officers of the frigate to understand 
that he had been born within the British 
dominions. 

** Nelson received these two officers with 
so much politeness, treated them so well, 
and gave them such excelent cheer, that, 
notwithstanding their regret at being cap- 
tured, they presently began to resign them- 
selves with good grace to their fate. 

«It happened that, remaining long at 
table and finding the wine good, they drank 
a little more of it than was desirable; hop- 
ing doubtlessly to dispel the gloom on their 
spirits. The remedy produced its effect ; 
their conversation became animated, and 
their gaiety confiding. 

*‘ Various subjects were discussed, and 
among them England and London being 
mentioned, Nelson committed, I know not 
by what accident, one or two mistakes rela- 
tive to the names of some streets and the 
locality of certain buildings. Linch under- 
took to correct him, and a dehate ensued. 
Suddenly Nelson said to Linch, with an 
archly sigvificant look, * What amazes me, 
Sir, is, that you speak English, and seem to 
know London quite as well as I do.’ 

“<¢That is not at all surprising,’ cried 
Count de Deux-Ponts, a little excited by the 
dinner, ‘ for my friend was born in London.’ 
Linch shuddered from head to foot, but 
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Nelson, appearing not to have heard the 
indiscreet remark, changed the conversa- 
tion, and continued to treat his guests as 
graciously as before. 

“On the following day, taking his two 
prisoners aside, he said to them in the most 
obliging manner: ‘I cannot but feel how 
mortifying it must be for a Colonel of a re- 

iment, and an officer of the Staff of the 
French army, to be deprived of their liberty ; 
perhaps on the very eve of an expedition, 
through an unforeseen occurrence. On the 
other hand, much as I should feel honoured 
by having captured you in the course of an 
engagement, it is but little flattering to my 
vanity to have taken possession of a canoe, 
with two officers not actually on duty. My 
intention, therefore, is this : I have received 
ovders to reconnoitre, as closely as possible, 

our squadren anchored in the roads of 
Porto-Cabello, and IT am about to execute 
those orders. If I am chased, and the ves- 
sel pursuing me should be la Couronne, I 
shall be obliged to cerry you away with me 
without loss of time, because that vessel is 
so good a sailor that I should be unable to 
escape from her: any other would give me 
but little uneasiness, and in the latter case, I 
promise to put at your disposal a little Spa- 
nish bilander which I have recently taken, 
with two men, who will conduct you into 
port, and restore you to your colours.’ 

** Nelson kept his word: Count de Deux- 
Pouts and Linch got quietly on board the 
Spanish skiff, and joined us, to our great 
surprise and their great joy.” 


Count Segur now becomes Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and he gives us some account of the 
assassination of Peter III. His wife 
Catherine having revolted from him, 
the unfortunate autocrat fled to Cron- 
stadt, where he found the gates shut. 
He returned trembling and undecided, 
wavering in his plans every ax ment, 
changing rapidly from anger to dis- 
couragement, and from threats to 
prayer; the firmness of Marshal Mu- 
nich could not elicit a spark of cou- 
rage from him. He attempted to ne- 
gociate too late, submitted, signed his 
abdication, and gave himself into the 
hands of his enemies. ‘The — 
(his wife) sent him to a country place, 
and here the conspirators, after six 
days of horrible meditation, and doubt- 
ing the slowness of a poison they had 
administered, strangled him! It may 
excite surprise that the Court and Ca- 
binet of England should have wain- 
tained the closest relations with the 
principal in this horrible transaction, 
as well as with her unhappy successor 
to the Russian throne, when their ab- 
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horrence of regicide France induced 
them to engage in as protracted and as 
sanguinary a war as ever England had 
to struggle through, but the politics of 
States, as of Individuals, will never 
bear the test of consistency! Even the 
Count, candid and ingenuous as he is, 
is an inveterate apologist of all high 
bred criminals. Ve have seen his 
absurd defence of Louis XV. and now 
speaking of Catherine the mariticide, 
he says, her reign shone with such 
a brilliant light, that the stains were 
rendered pale by it. “ ff we tear one 
page out of her life,” &c. &c. Oh, 
your if is a great peaceemaker! but 
considering that this ‘* one page” con- 
tains the record of repeated infidelities, 
—of a ceaseless course of lascivious 
impurities, —and all terminating in 
the murder of her Sovereign, husband, 
benefactor, and friend,—we shall find 
the excision of this leaf to be no tri- 
fling postulate to grant the biographer. 
As the man says in the farce, “ Barring 
that John is a thief and a liar, he is 
one of the best servants in Christen- 
dom.” 

We have now passed rapidly, and 
we admit cursorily, through these in- 
teresting volumes, and have given a 
few extracts as specinens of the au- 
thor’s talents for anecdote and histori- 
cal sketching. The whole Memoirs 
are lively and amusing, and replete 
with good sense and general know- 
ledge. The author’s sentiments and 
views do infinite credit to his heart 
and understanding. His principles are 
the more entitled to our respect, as 
they are delivered by a man of sound 
intellect, after an experience of the 
corruptions of the old French Court ; 
the excesses and crimes of the Revolu- 
tion ; and the policy of the European 
Cabinets, since the downfall of that 
mighty genius, to whom the French 
Revolution gave political existence. 


--—— 
63. Biographical Sketches of Living Cha- 
racters recently deceased. By W. Miller. 
2 wols. 4/0. Colburn, Colnaghi, and 
Molteno, 


THE purpose of this volume is 
avowedly for illustration by portraits. 
It was originally written for the pri- 
vate amusement of the author (for- 
merly a very’ respectable bookseller), 
and ts published at the request of those 
who enjoy the same talent for research 
and collocation. The notices are far 
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too short to be deemed biographical,— 
too imperfect even for skeletons. To 
our own pages the author has been 
largely indebted, and he acknowledges 
the obligation with a gentlemanly can- 
dour, which we should be ha py to 
see more generally imitated. Of the 
freedom with which he has spoken of 
the dead, we do not altogether ap- 
prove. The passage from Johnson, 
under which he shelters his honest 
love of veracity, has reference rather to 
the biographer who “lends a lie the 
confidence of truth” by misrepresenta- 
tion, than to him who placing him- 
self in the seat of judgment upon frail 
and departed humanity, arraigns ac- 
tions withont weighing motives, and 
broadly states the crime in ignorance 
of the force of circumstances and the 

wer of temptation. Give every man 

is due, and who shall escape whip- 
ping? 

*¢ Let but your Honour know 
That in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher’d with place, or place with 
wishing, 

Whether you fad not some time in your life 
Err'd in this point which you now censure 


him, 
And pull’d the law upon you.” 


Surely the loose surmises and cur- 
rent scandal of the day are not to be 
taken and set down by a *‘ chronicler” 
who wishes to establish his reputation 
‘as ** honest.” 

Let us discard all previous hearsay 
of the Countess of Jersey, and read 
the following account of her: 


‘The unhappy differences which arose 
at Carleton House are said to have been fer- 
mented by the influence and intrigues of 
this fascinating, envious, and jealous Coun- 
tess. Whatever portion of truth there may 
have been in those reports,” &c. &c. 


Who does not immediately perceive 
that a serious injury is here done to the 
memory, upon the strength of an on 
dit, when the author admits that the 
rumour may be destitute of truth? 

The article on Mr. Goutts is need- 
lessly vituperative, when the author 
himself supplies a palliation in the 
imbecility and dotage of that singular 

rson. The compliment to the living 


is not the least offensive part of the 
article. 

Of Sir Vicary Gibbs it is said, ‘ that 
Nature had given him so sour a coun- 
tenance, as to — him the nick- 

inegar,” a poor joke, 


name of Sir 
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which might have slept with the es- 
timable man who is the subject of it. 

Neither is the obtrusion of political 
opinions in the best taste. The au- 
thor states that the Duke of York was 
forced by the influence of popular pre- 
judice from the command of the Army. 
After the exposition in the House of 
Commons, there is not a reflecting 
mind in the country who does not 
think that the temporary retirement 
of His Royal Highness was called for 
by the justice of the case. 

The notices of Grattan, Banks, Call- 
cott, Knox, Rennie, Vince, Perry, Dr. 
Clarke, Walking Stewart, and others, 
are striking and jast. 

Of Lord Londonderry we are in- 
formed, that in a moment of mentat 
derangement, with singular skill and 
adroitness, he ended his existence. — 
A strange combination of phrases ! 

The notice of Gilchrist is pert and 
flippant. It is said of him, ‘‘ that he 
had the good fortune to make the pub- 
lic imagine that he was a man of ta- 
lent.” The whole article savours of 
personal pique. 

Lord Erskine is treated with unspar- 
ing severity, and though we dare not 
attempt to controvert the facts related, 
or to palliate the errors of his closin 
life, something might have been cede 
to ‘his grey hairs and his former 
fame.” But he was a Whig. 

Of Lord Byron it is difficult to speak. 
Mr. Miller ee trodden this tender 
ground with considerable skill and judg- 
ment. Wedo not, however, share in the 
regret he expresses at the destruction 
of the papers consigned to Mr. Moore. 
It is assuming a fuct, we think, to 
state that the MSS. were lodged in the 
custody of this gentleman ‘‘ expressly 
to be published,” and that he had no 
discretionary power. We are sure that 
the ay ap on this business was 
in the hands of honourable men, and 
we doubt not that their judgment was 
correct. Public curiosity may have 
suffered a disappointment. We sus- 
pect that public morals and private 
worth have been spared a severe inflic- 
tion by the suppression. 

Of poor Maturin Mr. Miller reports, 
that he has often tried to read his no- 
vels, but ‘could never succeed, even 
with the aid of a gloomy day, an easy 
sofa, and a cheerful fire. We differ 
greatly from this judgment ; and with- 
out these accessaries we could peruse 
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his ‘* Albigenses’’ with undiminished 
delight, were it even once.a year. 

We do not think the inference at- 
tempted in the case of Fauntleroy war- 
ranted by facts, and we think it more 
courageous to reflect on the conduct of 
the living than on the memory of the 
dead. If Mr. Miller is of opinion that 
Fauntleroy sacrificed himself for the 
advantage of his partners, he had bet- 
ter mention his belief in intelligible 
terms now, than at a period when he 
contemplated to provide them a page 
in a future voluine of his work. 

We bave been thus busy in “pick- 
ing holes” in a work which is exe- 
cuted in the main with very consider- 
able taste and talent, admitting as we 
freely do, that in the sketches of so 
many public men (amounting to per- 
haps 300), it is more to be wondered 
that the exceptionable matter should 
be so little, than that opinions of 
which we have expressed a doubt, 
should have found a place. 

It is the intention of the author to 
continue the work, as materials shall 
be unhappily supplied to him, and we 
heartily wish that his employment 
may be sweetened to him by recording 
the virtues of the noble and the good, 
and by holding up the burning and 
shining lights of piety and virtue for 
the guidance and example of posterity. 
Sure we are that when the period ar- 
rives when his own good name shall 
find the pious record he anticipates 
(and long be the filial labour delayed), 
there are few among the “ worthies 
of his pen of more undoubted honour, 
of more unquestioned integrity, and 
influential piety, than the Author of 
the Biographical Sketches. 


—¢}- - 
64. The Wanderer of Scandinavia, or Swe- 
den delivered, in five Cantos, and other 
Poems. By S. E. Hatfield. 2 vols, 12mo. 


THIS is an epic poem, of which 
the renowned Gustavus Vasa of Swe- 
den, whose misfortunes and bravery 
are so celebrated in history, is the hero. 
The fair authoress is a native and resi- 
dent of Cornwall, who has already dis- 
tinguished herself in the ‘‘ Forget Me 
Not,” and other periodical publica- 
tions, by some light effusions of her 
Muse.—That Cornwall, the uncul- 
tured land of mining and methodism, 
should be the spot whence an epic is 
produced, and that epic from the pen 
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of a lady, is rather a novelty in the an- 
nals of literature; and, judging from 
the very respectable list of subscribers, 
the county seems proud of the distine- 
tion thus conferred upon it. But an- 
fortunately for the fame and profit of 
our fair authoress, the fashion for 
writing whole epics, as it has been 
wittily observed, ceased with the fa- 
shion for roasting whole oxen. She 
will not then feel disappointed in this 
age of light reading, if her production 
should not receive that approbation 
and support from the public in gene- 
ral, which it seems to have experienced 
from her admiring friends and neigh- 
bours. 

Though the poem, for a female, is a 
wonderful undertaking, which we un- 
derstand has cost her many years of 
laberious effort, still we cannot but 
pronounce it as a complete failure; 
and very few readers will be found to 
encounter the tedium of wading 
through fifteen thousand lines, in 
which the laws of grammatical and 
metrical composition are so frequently 
violated. Besides the octo- syllabic 
measure is the least calculated for an 
heroic poem. It is too jingling, and, 
when written with that smoothness 
which it ought to possess, too light for 
the gravity of an epic. But, possess- 
ing as she does some poetic talents, it 
is to be regretted that Miss Hatfield 
did not submit her manuscript, or 
even the proofs, to some intelligent 
friend for revision. Surely her printer 
might have corrected such miserable 
couplets as, 


*¢ High beat his heart the source to know, 
And dry of the concealed woe.” vol.I, p.137. 


Notwithstanding many minor de- 
fects, a fine passage sometimes occurs, 
which seems like an oasis of the de- 
sert. We quote the following : 


*< At length the Danes gave way before 
The desperate valor of the Swedes ; 

Floated the channell’d street ‘in gore, 
As if the very stones had bled: 

Yet still their‘leader fought, and still 

Fought on with scarce.intent to kill ; 

*Twas ratherto nes, the fying; 

The groaning wounded, and the dying, 

And this he bravely did, repell’d — 

Fall many a blow whose force had fell’d 

To the red earth the trembling wretch.” 


—@o— 
The Fundamental Words of the Greek 
Language to the Memory of the 
Student, by means of Derivations and 


65. 
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Derivatives, Passages from the Classical 
Writers, and other Associations. By F. 
Valpy, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 362. 

THERE is no doubt, but taking 
the root of words, and annexing the 
derivatives, is a very useful process to 
a person who has acquired a partial 
knowledge of a language, and wishes 
to complete it, but it must be evident 
that it is too refined a method for the 
understandings of children. We think 
also that learning words by rote only 
is a very fugitive acquisition. The 
mode in which a language is best 
learned, is in fact that by which every 
thing is best learned, viz. constant 
practice in it. We have read that 
only a certain number of words in our 
own language are ever used, though the 
dictionaries contain two-thirds more. 
In our opinion, the , osoaee processes 
for learning a foreign language are first 
by speaking, secondly, by writing in 
it; and both may be taught by the 
same process. Provide the Tyro with 
a dictionary quitted of all superfluous 
words; have an exercise book of the 
most simple construction (not one 
which the title says is made intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, for we have 
always found these the hardest to com- 
prehend ), but one which begins with 
the verbs in perpetual use, as make, 
say, come, go, &c. zosw, zw, &c.; 
next, put the common pronouns, J, he, 
&c. Then make short sentences of only 
two words in English, as I ¢hink, I de- 
sire, &c. require these to be rendered 
in Greek (or whatever may be the 
language) orally. After this enlarge 
the sentences (1) to three words by 
adding an accusative, (2) then to four 
words, by adding adjectives in some 
sentences, adverbs in others, (3) then 
take an original verb, and form sen- 
tences with its various senses, when 
joined with ava, dia, xara, &c. The 
plan may be carried further to any ex- 
tent, but no sentence should exceed 
five or six words in English, to be 
translated into the language desired. 
The process by converting a native 
tongue, has treble the speed of con- 
struing. The mode which we have 
mentioned appears to us the best prac- 
tical one of exemplifying Mr. Hall's 


plan, (the principle of which is undis- 
puted) but which is beyond the powers 
of boys under fifteen.—The present 
book is formed upon Mr. H.’s plan, 
and there can be no doubt of its utility 
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to senior boys and students. It is too 
sound and rational in principle; an 
observation which we make, because 
quackery has got into teaching lan- 
guages, as well as every thing else, 
whereas it is utterly impossible to learn 
a language speedily, as impossible as 
seven league bouts, wishing caps, and 
the other ineplie of the nursery. 


A 
66. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of London. By William 

Lord Bishop of London, in July 1826, 

4lo. pp. 25. 

WE should be ill discharging our duty 
to our readers, if we did not hasten to 
cail their attention to this most excel- 
lent Charge, the perusal of which has 
afforded us particular gratification. Iu- 
deed, we consider the present as a 
most auspicious zra in the annals of 
the Church, and we cannot but feel 
an assurance of its increasing prospe- 
rity, when we see its highest posts so 
ably supplied by such eminent and 
pious characters, and peruse such use- 
ful and practical Charges as the one 
before us, which, whether we consi- 
der its elegance and correctness of lan- 
zuage, or the mild firmness and the 
hiberal and Christian feeling which 
ervade it, entitles it equally to our 
Ramble meed of approbation. 

We will now proceed to give our 
readers a short summary of its con- 
tents, with such extracts as our limits 
will afford. His Lordship commences 
by observing, that 

**Since my primary visitation, though 
events have occurred which could not be 
regarded without anxiety, I have never had 
reason to consider the interests of our holy 
religion as either retrograde or stationary.” 


His Lordship then proceeds to call 
the attention of his Clergy to some 
**points of ecclesiastical regulation,” 
particularly the Act for the Mainte- 
nance of Stipendiary Curates, which 
** proceeds on the principle of rescuing 
the profession from the un of ijli- 
beral parsimony on the one side, or 
miserable indigence on the other.” 

‘The next point touched upon is “a 
culpable easiness in giving titles for 
holy orders :"— 

** But I shall do all in my power to check 
an abuse inconsistent with the well-being of 
the Church, and indeed with the real inte- 
rests of the individuals thus improperly 
brought forward,” 


The pretensions of the Roman Ca- 
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tholic Church are then ably adverted 
to. After stating that discussions up- 
on the subject had long been discou- 
tinued, his Lordship observes, that in 
consequence of this silence, ‘‘ the rea- 
sons of our separation from Rome, and 
the real principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chureh, were no longer fami- 
liar to the public; and many persons 
were led to imagine that she had mo- 
dified her objectionable tenets,” and 
‘had become more tolerant to Chris- 
tians of other persuasions.” Without, 
however, entering into the general 
question, 


Revisw.— Bishop 


«‘The point to which I would draw your 
attention is the light which has been thrown 
in the result of the controversy on the cha- 
racter of the Romish Church, the utter dis- 
proval of any alteration, or even the possi- 
bility of alteration in her priuciples, claims, 
or doctrinés.—To this must be added, her 
utter rejection of any distinction of doc- 
trines into fiumdamental or not fundamental. 
—In these statements, it is far from my in- 
tention to excite angry feelings.—When 
acquainted with the true state of the con- 
troversy, we may form our own conclusions, 
and these will undoubtedly lead us as faith- 
ful sons of a Church, which neither in pu- 
rity of doctrine, nor holiness of worship, 
nor the apostolical succession of its minis- 
ters, is inferior to any other Christian 
Church, with calmness and steadiness, to 
resist an usurpation which would despoil 
us at once of our faith, our liberties, and 
our sacred character.” 


His Lordship then proceeds to 
state, that we can never expect to be 
“wholly free from the phen cx of Dis- 
sent, Infidelity, and Fanaticism.” 

«¢ But I see no cause for alarm, while her 
ministers are true to their profession.—The 
great body of Dissenters show no symptoms 
at present of particular acrimony against the 
Charch.—Many there are, on the other 
hand, who differ little from us in doctrine, 
entertain a respect for the Church, and 
have too much of real piety to thwart the 
views of the Clergy, when they tend to the 
public good,” 


With respect to Infidelity, his Lord- 
ship observes, 

“The infection appears to be rapidly 
wearing out.—Till vice, perverseness, and 
folly, however, are banished from the world, 
some persons will always be fonnd to deny 
the truth of Revelation, and treat its mys- 
teries with contempt. —The spirit of a cis- 
orderly Fanaticism is more likely to be ex- 
tensively mischievous, because it is pecu- 
liarly infectious in its nature, and violent in 
its operation. At the same time, we ought 
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to consider that this is an excess which 
arises from the overpowerful action of a good 
principle on minds disposed to disease.— 
After all, the success of our Ministry de- 
ate on our wisdom and diligence in per- 
orming the work of Evangelists towards 
that portion of the flock which is committed 
to our immediate care. Whilst the great 
body of the Clergy sustain, as they should 
do, their appropriate character as stewards 
of Christ, and by their personal conduct 
and attention to their pastoral duties, de- 
serve the love and respect of the people, 
the Church will never fall.—It is not enough 
that a Clergyman is chargeable with no vices, 
and acts with unexceptionable propriety in 
the ordinary concerns of life; nor will he 
maintain respect even by substantial virtues, 
unless he maintains the elevation and dig- 
nity of character which becomes a minister 
of Christ. The slightest departure from 
simplicity and gravity of conversation, whe- 
ther it be affectation in dress, or levity in 
behaviour, or inordinate fondness of amuse- 
ment, is an indeceucy in his station.—There 
may be also faults on the other side; seve- 
rity aud moroseness will make even piety 
unamiable ; and seriousness may be carried 
to an excess which will disgust persons of 
sober piety. 

«In respect to the duties of public wor- 
ship, the first rule-is, that all ¢hings be done 
in order. This of course will include the 
performance of the whole Service,—the 
Services I mean both of Morning and Even- 
ing; and when the sum of social worship 
is comprised in two or three hours on the 
Sabbath, it ill hecomes the pastor of the 
flock to abridge this short portion. 

‘© The next rule to be observed is, that 
all things be done to edification. We should 
make it our object to give the congregation 
the full benefit of the prayers and sermon by 
a distinct and audible reading, and by a sim- 
ple, earnest, impressive delivery, that may 
fix their attentions, and penetrate their 
hearts. Inattention to this rule is one of 
the faults by which the effects of his (the 
minister's) labours for the spiritual good of 


his flock may be almost wholly lost.” 

His Lordship then enforces, in most 
impressive language, the great import- 
ance of performing the occasional of- 


Jices, particularly those of baptism and 


burial, with due —— and feeling, 
justly observing that the latter service, 
in particular, 


«Ts often attended ty those who are not 
in the habit of resorting to our places of 
public worship, and may sometimes afford 
the only occasion of awakening the con- 
science of the profane or immoral.—The 
least things connected with the service of 
God are considerable, if in. no other respect 
as indications of disposition and feeling.” 
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The attention of the Clergy is then 
called to the establishment and con- 
duct of Schools. 

«I hope there is no Clergyman in the 
diocese who will rest satisfied that he has 
fully acquitted himself of his duty, while he 
has left any measure untried to establish a 
Day School if possible, if not, a Sunday 
School, or what is better, the two in con- 
junction, in his parish, if it is still without 
the means of instruction, A well-ma- 
naged School is the greatest of blessings in 
@ parish.” 

His Lordship then recommends the 
Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,—for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreigo Parts,—for the 
Conversion and Religious, Instruction 
of Negro Slaves,—for the Education 
and Maintenance of the Orphans,— 
and the Relief of the Widows of poor 
Clergymen, to the particular notice of 
the nnn as appendages to our Na- 
tional Church, which contribute to 
the extension of its usefulness, and the 
increase of its dignity and lustre. 

His Lordship then sums up his able 
Charge, of which we have given so 
imperfect a sketch, with this pious an- 
ticipation : 

“61 feel a confidence rising within me, 
that under the protection of its Supreme 
Head, and the guidance of his Holy Spirit, 
our Church will ultimately triumph over all 
the attacks of superstition, enthusiasm, or 
infidelity, will. gradually throw off the dross 
which is generated by human corruption in 
her own bosom, and shine as the luminary 
of the Christian world, till the second com- 
ing of her Founder.” 


It only remains for us strongly to 
recommend the Charge itself to the 

tusal of our readers in general, and 
‘to the Clergy in particular. 


67. Précis de Uhistotre des Tritunaux Se- 
crets, dans le nord del’ Allemagne. Con- 
tenant des recherches sur Vorigine des 
Cours Wehmiques ; sur leur durée, leur 
influence, l’étendue de leur jurisdiction, et 
leurs procédures inquisitoriales. Par A. 
Loéve-Veimars. 18mo. PP. x. 306. Pa- 
ris. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 
SECRET Societies always create-an 

interest, because mankind are anxious 

to detect the springs of evil, or to as- 
certain the motives of good. But ei- 
ther the mystery is closely guarded, or 

there is. nothing to recompense a 

search, We know many Freemasons; 

et we have not acquired from their 
emeanour a conviction that Freema- 
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sonry is beneficial. Not that we would 
undervalue a respectable association, 
but we cannot xm. it, as far as we 
can discern its effects, the application 
often made of a song in Aristophanes : 
** For us alone the power of day 
_ A milder light dispenses, 
And sheds benign a mellow’d ray, 

To cheer our ravish’d senses : 
For we beheld the mystic show, 

And brav’d surrounding dangers : 
We know and do the deeds we owe 

To neighbours, friends, and strangers.” 

The volume before us contains some 
particulars (we can hardly say an ac- 
count) of a remarkable institution in 
ao heat during the Middle Ages. 
The Wehrnic Court (the origin of this 
name is unknown) exercised a juris- 
diction over all social offences, parti- 
cularly breaches of the decalogue ; its 
proceedings were secret, and its de- 
crees summary ; and such. was the ter- 
ror inspired by its name, that an cn- 
tire population obeyed its citations. It 
was alternately the cause of good and 
evil; all ranks were aleek into its 
bosom, and during the defective ad- 
ministration of public justice which 
distinguished that period, its horrors 
were frequently salutary. Its antiquity, 
we suspect, is not great, perhaps not 
higher than the last of the Crusades ; 
though this opinion is far from being 
universal. The name was extinguish- 
ed only in the present century. 

The reader will be disappointed in 
his researches elsewhere; nor is this 
volume satisfactory ; at least, we wish 
to know more, and perhaps more can- 
not be recovered. The secret history 
of such subjects is never perfectly de- 
veloped. But we recommend the in- 
quisitive reader to peruse this little vo- 
lume, which, if it does not make him 
master of all it professes, will intro- 
duce him (to borrow an expression of 
the celebrated Gregorie), to one of the 
sublerranea of medizval history. 


— wn 

68, Poems, the early Productions of Wil- 
liam Cowper, now first published from 
the Originals in the possession of James 

Croft. With Anecdotes of the Poet. Col- 

lected from Letters of Lady Hesketh, 

wrilten during her Residence at Olney. 
12mo. pp. viti. 75. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 

THESE Poems may be compared 
to the first sketches of an eminent 
painter, and the first chisellings of an 
eminent statuary. But when we per- 
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écive that they were composed be- 
tween the ages of twenty*and thirty, 
we wonder that Cowper should after- 
wards have written so well. These 
verses, for they are hardly poems, 
might gain an individual some reputa- 
tion in a family circle, and are curious, 
because every relic of their author is 
valuable. But in his personal history 
they are very important; they disco- 
ver the same piety, the same amiable 
feeling, and the same_playfulness, as 
distinguishes his later productions; 
and that before his malady had given 
a bias to his mind, or rather called its 
chief impressions into greater promi- 
nence. The Ode on reading Richard- 
son’s **Grandison” is a particular in- 
stance, as. the following stanza _ will 
show : 

‘Then ask ye from what source on earth 
Virtues like these derived their birth ? 

Derived from Heaven alone, 

Full as that favour'd breast they shine 
Where faith and resignation join 

To call the blessing down.” 

Most of these compositions are ama- 
tory, and addressed, under the name 
of Delia, to his cousin Theodora Cow- 
per, the sister of Lady Heskett. Their 
mutual attachment was interrupted by 
the lady’s father, who did not approve 
of the union of relations, and whom 
she would not disobey. She preserved 
her maiden name and her attachment, 
according to Mr. Croft, till her death 
in 1824. How far this circumstance 
explains the melancholy history of the 
Poet, we cannot hastily decide, nor 
are we prepared altogether to adopt 
the affirmative of his Editor. 

The following lines are extracted 
from the record of a lover’s quarrel : 

*¢ Happy ! when we but seek t” endure 

A little pain, then find a cure 

By double joy requited ; 

For friendship, like a sever’d bone, 

7 and joins a stronger tone 

hen aptly re-united.” 

The next lines have a pretty conclu- 
sion, which there are poets who may 
envy : 

*« Hard is that heart, and unsubdued by love, 

That feels no pain, nor ever heaves a sigh, 
Such hearts the fiercest passions only prove, 

Or freeze in cold insensibility. 

Oh! then indulge thy grief, nor fear to tell 

The gentle source from whence thy sor- 

rows flow ! 
Nor think it weakness when we love, to feel ; 

Nor think it weakness what we feel to 

show.” 
Gent. Mac. October, 1826: 


Nor must we omit the internal evi- 
dence of the following stanzas : 


** Mortals! around your destined heads, 
Which fly the shafts of death *, 
And, lo! the savage spoiler spreads 
A thousand toils beneath. 
In vain we trifle with our fate, 
Try every art in vain ; 
At best we but prolong the date, 
And lengthen out our pain. 
Fondly we think all danger fled, 
For death is ever nigh, 
Outstrips our unavailing speed, 
Or meets us as we fly. 
Thus the wreck’d mariner may strive 
Some desert shore to gain, 
Secure of life, if he survive 
The of the main. 
But there to famine doom'd a prey, 
= Finds the ae wee 
e but escaped the troubled sea 
To perish on the beach. 
Since then in vain we strive to guard 
Our frailty from the foe ; 
Lord, let me not live unpre 
To meet the fatal blow !” 


These lines are applicable to a re- 
cent event connected with the Poet’s 
history, the decease of his friend and 
patron Sir George Throckmorton, the 
George Courteney of his correspond- 
ence. If an observation which belongs 
to our Obituary may be transferred to 
our Review, this is surely a proper oc- 
casion. It is not the least praise of 
the late Sir George Throckmorton, 
that he was the poet’s friend ; as such, 
he will survive in literary memorials, 
but his virtues were chiefly devoted to 
the service of those who could render 
no equivalent, and whose voice, how- 
ever grateful and unanimous, dies with 
the present generation. We do not 
attempt to delineate his character, be- 
cause we are unequal to — de- 
tail; but to the memory of an indivi- 
dual who combated through a long 
life with protracted disease, whose stu- 
dies (particularly of his favourite Ci- 
cero) were sedulous till death, whose 
charity left him no superfluity out of 
an ample fortune, and whose society 
was esteemed a treasure by those who 
enjoyed it, our humble testimony is 
due; and we owe it to Criticism, to 
let her detractors say, that for once at 
least, her pages were consecrated to 
Trath. 





* We do not understand this sentence, 
perhaps the reading is wrong. 
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Arthur St. John, Esq. 8vo. 


THIS is a eurious Poem. It con- 
sists of Spenserian stanzas, and lines 
purposely prosaic, which sets one’s 
ears on edge, but it also contains nu- 
merous beautiful sentiments. With 
the Wye it has, however, no more to 
do, than with any romantic scenery 
whatever. 

Annexed to a line, 

¢¢ But man in solitude is least a saint,” 
is the following note : 

*‘Ross. Strangers are very much struck 
by the unintellectual gees character 
of Welch and Anglo-Welch society. No 
interest seems to be felt for letters, or the 
affairs of the great world. All is absorbed 
by the petty affairs of their own petty 
world.” P. 130. 

Now Wales and Anglo-Wales are 
in the main earthly Paradises, and 
would be so for habitation, if the in- 
habitants were more amalgamated with 
the great world ; for difference of man- 
ners, as well as difference of language, 
in the same nation, is highly injurious. 
Wales, in a temporal view, is entirely 
in the power of lawyers ; in a spiritual 
view, of religious enthusiasts. The 
truth is, that in unintellectual society, 
men cannot conduct the most trifling 
business (business which a London 
tradesman would laugh at) without 
consulting a lawyer; they cannot hold 

eneral conversation; have no taste 
er observation, anecdote, or humour, 
and make company a mere dull dia- 
logue about the going to bed and get- 
ting up of their neighbours. Though 
Police and Education are the glaring 
desiderata of Wales, yet fear of private 
injury intimidates the Magistracy, and 
religious assemblies are deemed of 
more importance than schools. Now 
the result of mere religious enthusiasm 
is, that private character is not esti- 
mated as it ought to be, from morals, 
industry, prudence, domestic habits, or 
any other qualities useful to society, 
but merely from fanatical habits. We 
believe, however, that if men feel that 
by the influence of character upon 
their interests, they find honesty, so- 
briety, industry, and prudence, create 
their aianuedl well-being, such an 
impression introduces a feeling of re- 
spectability, virtuous education of chil- 
dren, and inculcation of prudent ha- 
bits, far superior to any intenseness of 
religious feelings. This we affirm, be- 
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cause it is self-evident that the men 
who have made fortunes in this coun- 
try, or have ennobled it, or founded 
munificent institutions, or been emi- 
nent for philanthropy, science, he- 
roism, or any national benefit, are not 
noted in history for any other religious 
impression than rational piety; while 
those who have been mischievous, have 
created civil wars, and convulsed so- 
ciety to its very elements, have been 
religious enthusiasts. Let us go to our 

ublic schools, colleges, hospitals, alms- 
een &c. have they been founded 
by fanatics? We know not of a sin- 
gle instance. We know, however, 
that they have despoiled and destroyed 
them. 

But to return.—Whole ages could 
not, where character depends upou 
profession, not conduct, make people 
wiser or better; and while Scotland, 
merely by religious and moral educa- 
tion (an undoubted social good) has 
raised that nation to a high rank, a ge- 
nerous warm-hearted people has been 
retrograded by being the , ann of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, because that cannot 
effect impossibilities, if man be the 
creature of education and circum- 
stances, which undoubtedly he is. 
The Welch have, we have said, 
warmth of heart, which is a good 
soil for improvement; and it may be 
truly said of them, 

*¢ Mores quos ante gerebant 
Nunc quoque habent; parcumque genus, 
patiensque laborum.” 
But they are kept down by ignorance 
and low taste. For it is the tendency 
of religious enthusiasm to assassinate 
all taste for arts and sciences, know- 
ledge and liberal education, and by so 
doing to extirpate in the end the pre- 
eminence of our national character.— 
Our author, however, dates the com- 
mencement of these unintellectual ha- 
bits from Ross. Of that place we 
know something, and we know that a 
National School, several Reading So- 
cieties, a Dispensary, a Christian 
Knowledge Society, &c. are encou- 
raged ; and though there is too strong 
a feeling towards religious enthusiasm, 
yet it seldom extends beyond being 
troublesome in the way of proselytism 
to settlers of confirmed principles, who 
are satisfied that nothing can improve 
upon a sublime Liturgy and rational 
Sermons *, and who also know that to 








* The Church concerns at Ross are ex- 
cellently conducted. 
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stuff a country with blind devotees, is 
to reduce it to the moral and political 
degradation of Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. Except in the folly of trying to 
change people of strong understanding 
and elevated sentiment, into mere ol 
women, and undervaluing useful arts, 
Ross is superior to most provincial 
towns,—those perhaps excepted which 
have a patriotic, paternal, and amia- 
ble Esquire (as was the Man of Ross) 
who delights in promoting improve- 
ment and good neighbourhood. But 
notwithstanding the beautiful scenery 
of Wales and its environs, and the mo- 
ral and benevolent feelings and enlight- 
ened taste which the regular Clergy ge- 
nerally introduce into rural society, it 
has been said that more than one draw- 
ing-master could not earn a livelihood 
in a whole Welch and Anglo-Welch 
county. It is not that polished peo- 
ple do not occur in these counties, but 
they send their families out for educa- 
tion; and as to purse-proud clowns, 
in all places, they think that if the 
world was a hog-sty, the enormous ac- 
cumulation of bacon would make am- 
ple amends for all the blessings which 
civilization and the arts bestow; and 
they think no more of Adam Smith 
than they would of a farmer, nor of 
men of talent than of ploughmen. 

Statesmen might, however, justly 
calculate that the value of landed pro- 
perty in the exquisite Welch valleys 
might be doubled by civilization, and 
its business-creating accompaniments ; 
and that a male-petticoat government 
of religious enthusiasts should not 
sway the destinies of people, who 
ought to be, from the bounty of Na- 
ture, wise and happy. 


-- 
70. Nicuoxs’s Progresses of James the First. 
Volume Il. 

THE first article in this Volume is 
Ben Jonson's Hymenzi, a Masque at 
the Marriage of the Earl of Essex (af- 
terward the great Parliamentarian Ge- 
neral) with his faithless and guilty 
Countess, Frances, daughter of the 
Ear! of Suffolk. 

It is a great misfortune for Jonson’s 
reputation, that he is never considered 
but in comparison with Shakspeare, 
and accordingly is set down as nobody. 
But one observation may be made of 
Jonson’s wish that Shakspeare had 
had more learning, viz. that, the age 
being pedantic, it would have done 
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Shakspeare, fond as he was of quib- 


bling, infinite mischief. It has cer- 
tainly had that effect upon the genius 
of Jonson himself. The Poetry in 
this Masque has considerable merit, 
apd many lines in decasyllabic measure 
are not inferior to those of Dryden or 
Pope. But the consequence of Ben 
Jonson's learuing is, that it has intro- 
duced a bad taste in the ideas. In- 
stead of being natural and simple, he 
puts into verse the ceremonies usual 
at Roman weddings; the consequence 
of which is, that every line requires an 
oer note. 

ow some of these are not unques- 
tionable. We have, for instance, more 
than once had occasion to seek the 
origin of our Queen’s going to be 
crowned in disshevelled hair. Ben 
Jonson, speaking of the Bride says, 
(p- 8) as from Roman customs * : 

— “ her hair, 

That flow so liberal, and so fair, 

Is shed with grey, to intimate, 

She entereth to a matron’s state.” 

But the practice of wearing dis- 
shevelled hair is not of Roman origin ; 
it was derived from the Northern Na- 
tions, and the custom is thus explain- 
ed by Du Cange. ‘‘ To be in her hair” 
is the old English phrase; and the 
learned Glossarist says: 

** Remanere, aut esse in capillo dicitur 
puella, que nondum marito juncta est, et 
adhue in domo patris manet; nam promis- 
sos crines innupte ferebant, nec eos im no- 
dos retorquebant, quod nuptarum erat, 
presertim apud Longobardos. v. Capillus.” 

Mr. Walpole was therefore correct, 
when he said that it was a distinction 
of unmarried women. 

To return to our subject. In the 
Greek Mythology there is nothing 
picturesque or sentimental—except the 
story of Cupid and Psyche. It is a 
matter of superstitious (unmeaning in 
any other view) and unintelligible ce- 
remony,—au enigma without a moral, 
In fact, Brides and Bridegrooms be- 
came performers in pantomimes, got 
up for the Wedding Day, in which, 
from the natural operation of their 
feelings, every body else might take 
pleasure, and uot themselves. 

“ De gustilus non est disputandum :”” 
for instance, every body knows that 





* He quotes Pomp. Fest. Briss. Hotto, 
&e. but the hair in man Brides was di- 
vided into six tresses. See Montfaucon, &c. 
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nudity is the very essence of effect in 
the Greek statues: 


** Graeca res est nil velare.” Pity. 


In the masque before us the attire 
of the Lords ‘had part of it for the 
fashion taken from the antique Greek 
statues mixed with some modern ad- 
ditions, which made it both grace- 
Jul and strange” (p. 21). Now this 
gracefulness consisted in Persic crowns, 
with net-lawn, in fancy patterns, or- 
namented with jewels and pearls; the 
body belted of carnation colour, sleeves 
white in the upper part, light blue in 
the lower, cheveroned all over with 
lace mantles of several coloured silks, 
and so forth. This was the Greek 
costume, improved into the “‘ grace- 
ful and strange.” 

‘©The Ladies attire was wholly new 
for the invention, and full of glory.” 
This glory consisted in another fancy- 
dress, of which the gorgeousness is 
evident, but the taste dubious. The 
machinist of these pantomimes was 
master Inigo Jones (p. 23), and it is 
probable that the effect was, though 
tasteless, not without amusement, be- 
cause it was shewy, odd, and (as being 
odd) not to be anticipated. To get up 
these splendid things, it seems, there 
were hired and borrowed ‘all the 

rincipal jewels and ropes of pearls 

th in Court and City.” (P. 34.) 

To change our subject. In solicita- 
tions for preferment, open and straight- 
forward measures are most honourable. 
Prince Henry, in asking for the Dea- 
nery of Durham for his tutor, Dr. 
Adam Newton, says in a letter to the 
King his father : 

*¢T have learned, among other good les- 
sons, this out of Pibrac, 

«<« Tu ne sgaurois d’assez ample salaire, 

Recompenser celuy, qui t’ a soigné 
En ton enfance, et qui t’a enseigné 

A bien parler, et surtout a bien faire.” 


That this passage of Pibrac was a 
broad hint given to Prince Henry, 
cannot be doubted, though the mode 
could not be that of 4 high-sninded 
man. The tutor was promofed, and, 
of course, would have been a Bishop, 


if he had desired it. Instead of this, 
being wealthy, he was advanced to the 
dignity of a Baronet ; and, after taking 
upon him his secular honours, re- 
noanced his ecclesiastical preferments. 
At the present day a donation of a 
Baronetcy to Clerical Court favourites 
is quite out of the question. 

In page 48 is described a present 
sent to the Queen from her Majesty 
of Spain, by the hands of the Ambas- 
sador jesuitically sent from that country 
** to congratulate the King of England's 
happy deliverance from the late pre- 
tended [i. e. designed] Treason by Gun- 
powder*.” It consisted of : 


‘¢ A robe of murry satten imbroydered all 
over with amber-leather, and upon the lea- 
ther in every seame and skyrt twice imbroy- 
dered about with gold; the forepart where- 
of was adorned with eight-and-forty tagges, 
three inches long, of beaten gold, hollow 
within and filled with ambergreece ;—two 
large chaynes of ambergreece ;—two karka- 
nets of ambergreece ;—a velvet cappe with 
gold buttons curiously enamelled like the 
tagges ;—a gyrdell suteable to the buttons ; 
—every of these severally enclosed in an 
ovall box of gold. These were presented 
alltogether in a large vessell of gold, in 
forme of a bason.” - 


The Visit of the King of Denmark 
to England in 1606, was, from the 
splendour and expence of his recep- 
tion, an event of no trifling import- 
ance. It is circumstantially described 
by a Chronicler of the name of Ro- 
berts in two of those tracts, now so 
rare, which at that period gave our 
ancestors, on extraordinary occasions, 
a shadowy foretaste of the pleasure de- 
rivable from a modern newspaper. 

In the account of the Procession 
which the Royal Brothers made in 
state through Leiden, is a passage 
from which it may be presumed that 
kettle-drums were then unknown in 
England : 


“Then follows the King of Denmark's 
Drume, riding upona horse, with two drums, 
one on each side of the horse’s necke, where- 
on hee strooke two little mallets of wood, a 
thing verie admirable to the common sort, 
and much admired.” P, 65. 





* « The King of Spain sent an Agent on purpose to congratulate King James’s great 
preservation,—a flattery so palpable as the Pope could not refrain laughing in the face of Car- 
dinal d’Ossat when he first told him of it; it being notorious that, when King James came 
to the Crown of England, none sought his destruction more cordially than did the Spa- 
niard; till a continued tract of experience had fully acquainted him with his temper, and 
the impossibility of persuading him to form a league with France or other Christian Prince 


against him.” Osborn’s Memoirs, quoted in vol. I. p. 584. 
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It appears that the Knights of the 
Bath attended Royal Processions on 
horseback, in attire singularly splen- 
did. P. 66. 

On the following day, the ‘‘ lions” 
of London were shewn to the Royal 
stranger, a procedure which furnishes 
us an amusing extract from the Chro- 
nicle of Howes : 


«‘The next morning, King Christianus 
and Prince Henry, with others of both Na- 
tions, went unto the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster * and into the Chappell Royall of 
Henry the Seaventh, to behold the monu- 
ments, against whose ing the image 
of Queene Elizabeth and certaine other 
images. of former Kings and Queenes, were 
newly beautified, amended, and adorned with 
Reyall vestures, but he tooke most notice 
of S. Edward’s shrine, and therewithall ad- 
mired the whole architecture and fabrica- 
tion. After dinner the King, being accom- 
panyed with the Lord Admirall, the Lord 
Chamberlayne, and others, went by coach 
unto Paul’s Church, and into the quyer, 
and other Chappels therein. And then the 
King and the Lord Chamberlayne, with 
some others, ascended the top of the stee- 

le, and when he had survayed the Cittie t, 

ee helde his foote still whilest Edward So- 
per, keeper of the steeple, with his knife 
cutte the length and breadth thereof in the 
lead; and, for a lasting remembrance there- 
of, the said Soper, within few dayes after, 
made the Kinge’s character in gilded cop- 
per, and fixed it in the middest of the print 
of the King's foote; which was no sooner 
done, but some rustie mindes of this yron 
age, thinking all gold that glistered, with 
violent instruments attempted to steale it. 

‘From thence the King rode to the Royall 

Exchange, and walked twice about the up- 
" per pawne, observing the riches and beauty 
thereof; and when he had walked twice 
about below also in the Merchants’ walke, 
hee sate downe upon the long bench at the 
East side, and behelde the manner of the 
building. Then tooke coach, and with the 
foresayd Lords went to the Tower of Lon- 
don, and survayed all the offices and muni- 
tion, and having walked a while up and 
downe, hee ascended the White Tower, 
commonly called Julius Czsar’s Tower, 
where himselfe disc’ a peece of ordi- 
mance, and being descended, Sir William 
Wade, Lieutenant of the Tower, entertayn- 
ed him and his chiefe attendants with a very 
Royall banket, and the rest of their Trayne 
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were likewise very honorably in 
another roome, which kindnesse the King 
very gratiously accepted.” 


The story will be best continued by 
the other Historian—Roberts, who, 
differing from Howes, says that at the 
Tower, 


‘* Our gracious Soveraigne, his deare es- 
teemed Brother King James, met his High- 
nesse, and with Ningly welcomes entertayn- 
ed him, and in his owne person conducted 
him to the offices of the Jewell-house, 
Wardrope, the Ordinance, Mint, and other 
places, where to their Kingly presence in 
the Jewell-house were presented the most 
rare and richest jewels and beawtifull plate, 
so that he might well wonder thereat, but 
cannot truly prayse or estimate the value 
thereof by many th ds of pounds, The 
like in the Wardrope, whereof, for robes 
beset with stones of great price, faire and 
— pearle, and gold, were such as no 

ing in the world might compare; beside 
the rich furniture of hangings, cloathes of 
estate, cushions, chaires, and Kingly furni- 
ture for his palaces, as may cause much ad- 
miration, and bring great content to the 
beholders. But passing then on to the Office 
of the Ordinance, he well viewed the war- 
like provision of the great ordinance, which 
at an houre is ready for any service to be 
commaunded. Over every peece the ladles 
and spunges hang to lade them withall; and 
the traces and collers for the horses to draw 
them away when they shall neede to serve. 
The Armory and store of small shot so 
well maintained and kept, the numbers ready 
fitted for all sorts of muskets, calivers, pe- 
tronels, dags, and other serviceable weapons, 
as pikes, halbards, targets, sheelds of sun- 
dry fashions, for varietie, antiquitie of the 
things, and the relating of their uses, did 
make him with greate and honourable ad- 
miration to behold them all very well, and 
commend them. 

** These rare, rich, and most admirable 
pleasant sights overgone, their Majesties 
ascend to the Mint, which they viewed, and 
from thence to the Lyons, and other wilde 
beasts there kept and maintained for his 
Highnesses pleasures and pastimes, all 
Kingly delights, and such varietie, as I 
thinke the world cannot bring in one coun- 
trey more store, as it hath bin noted by 
many great travellers who have seene the 
greatest Courts of the world. From this 
lace, as they went to take their barges, the 

ing of Denmarke walked a turne or two 








* «The Ringers at St. Mar 


‘garet’s, Westminster, were paid 2s. 6d. ‘ when the King of 


Denmark came to the Abbey on the first of August’. 

t ‘“ Amongst all other things,” says Roberts the other Chronicler, the Dane ‘ ad- 
mired most when the Noblemen accompanying him did report the being of a horse at the 
top of the — comming up such a way of great danger and so hye, and he tooke very 


good notice t 


ereof, and ‘wonderfully did admire the same.” 
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upon the Tower Wharfe, viewing the rich 
and forcible ordinance there placed, whereof 
there was no small store as his Majestic 
might well remember by the honorable 
peale was made him the day before, at their 
setting forwards from the Tower to goe 
through the Citie. When their pleasures 
were well delighted with those shewes, the 
tide serving to shoot the bridge, they tooke 
their barges and were rowed to his Majes- 
tie’s house, Whitehall. At their going 
from the Wharfe, an honorable peale of 
great ordinance was discharged, the Officers 
using great diligence and foresight, and the 
gunners applying themselves very paynefully 
for the performance thereof, the time being 
so short as truly they did all deserve great 
commendations. 

*‘This day brought with honor to end, 
they reposed themselves this night, and, 
in the morning very earely, being Saturday, 
they hunted in the Parke of Saint James, 
and killed a bucke. Then passed they on 
to Hyde Parke, where they hunted with 
great delight, spending the rest of the fore- 
noone in following their pastime, and about 
the time of dinner returned, and there dyn- 
ed; and about foure of the clocke, their 
barges being by commandment ready at the 
Privy-stayres, they went to Greenewitch.” 


(To be continued.) 


-—@—- 

71. The History of the Church of Christ, 
particularly in its Lutheran Branch, from 
the Diet of Augsburgh, 4.D. 1530, to the 
Death of Luther, 4.D. 1546; intended as 
@ continuation ef the Church History, 
brought down to the commencement of that 
period, by the Rev. mig a Milner, M.A. 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull; and the Very 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of 
Carlisle. By John Scott, M.A. Vicar of 
North Ferriby, and Minister of St. Mary’s, 
Hull, Sc. 8vo. pp. 586. 

WE never read Church History 
without feelings of the deepest vex- 
ation. It resembles a fine thing ut- 
terly spoiled—a sublime landscape cut 
up into roads and quarries—a_ beauty 
mutilated by the small-pox. What we 
mean is the endless eHoris of men to 
introduce the errors of their own minds, 
and the corruptions of their own pas- 
sions, into a divine blessing, intended 
to produce wisdom in this world, and 
happiness in the other. Wicked and 
cruel as may be philosophers, who 
wish to rob man of hope, (the ani- 
mating principle of his being,) they 
have yet one maxim, however mis- 
applied, which ought to be regarded,— 
namely, that there are divine subjects 
with which man ought not to med- 
dle, because it is physically impossi- 
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are. ‘* Est enim id inferioris cujus- 
que propriam, ut qu se superiora at- 
que excellentiora sunt, capere non pos- 
sit. Ne bestiz quidem, quid homo sit, 
capiunt ; multoque minus sciunt, qua 
ratione homines respublicas instituant 
ac regant; astrorum cursus metiantur, 
mare navigent.” Grotivs. 

When, therefore, we read Church 
History, we often find only this pa- 
ramount absurdity, viz. the unceasing 
efforts of one man or body of men to 
maintain that their opinions are those 
of God, in matters of which God has 
not been pleased to give us an ade- 
quate conception; nay even to fas- 
ten upon the indescribable Jehovah, 
monstrous fantasies and follies ;—for 
men, who merely dream, and talk in 
their sleep, will obstinately persist 
that they are awake and speak ration- 
ally, and never think of the obvious 
fact, that let the wisest and best of 
men speak of God as they will, it is 
not in their power to make of Him 
more than man, because they know 
no superior class of being. 

But we here stop, for we do not 
wish our readers to have a dislike of 
Charch History—only that they should 
not consider the errors and passions of 
man as any part of the works of God; 
only as human abuses,—in the same 
sense as we should say that, when God 
created the capacity of swallowing, He 
did not create Svenleunees or gluttony. 

In the work before us we are for- 
tunately relieved from those importu- 
nate worryings of rational folly, which 
form the mass of Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History. By rational folly we 
mean things bearing every aspect of 
reason, which must necessarily in se 
be foolish. Here, however, we have 
in the main, the wonderful efforts of 
our “‘ boisterous reformer” (as he has 
been called) Luther,—of him whose 
mighty soul was the lightning which 
purified the religious atmosphere, but 
struck only the errors of Papacy. The 
substance of that reform lies in a nut- 
shell; merely sweeping away notorious 
abuses. The curiosity is, that the 
Scholastic Theology had made many 
capital reasoners, who yet paid no re- 

rd to absurd premises. The History 
Before us refers to efforts made on one 
side to support folly and vice, on the 
other to destroy them. Of the shame- 
less profligacy of the Ecclesiastics of 
this ara, we need only mention that 
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some of the principal of them, at the 
diet of Augsburgh, ‘‘in the sight of 
the whole city, carried in and out 
with them two or three harlots, and 
spent their time in dice and other 
games” © 17). Also, among the 
“Hundred grievances of Germany,” 
one was the shameful exactions of the 
Clergy for licences to keep concubines 
(p. 18.) The people, in fact, were ex- 
ceedingly ignorant, and so was the 
Pope himself, for he was, it seems, so 
poor a Latinist, that the Confession of 
the Protestants was obliged to be trans- 
lated into Italian, before he could un- 
derstand it (p. 24). 

However, the errors of Ecclesiastical 
History are not most prominent here. 
The great merit of the work befcre us is 
the excellent display which it gives of 
the character and conduct of Luther, 
who is (properly) treated by Mr. 
Scott, as if he were the hero of an epic 

m. To digress a moment. In p. 
28 Mr. Scott apologizes ‘‘ for his nar- 
rative Lecoming too minute for general 
History.” This apology is founded 
upon a prevailing mistake concerning 
Historical composition. Horace Wal- 
pole, quoting the recommendation of 
Voltaire ‘to omit all small circum- 
stances in history, and to confine it to 
its capital outlines,” asks very properl 
what would be less amusing than suc 
a history? Battles, revolutions, and 
the wild waste of war, are common to 
all times. It is the circumstances only 
which distinguish one age from ano- 
ther. These are the minutiz of which 
posterity is ever most fond. They are 
the omissions, which Historians in 
their grandeur disdain to record, which’ 
the humble reader (and we will add, 
the writer, if he would trace the his- 
tory of man) most painfully labours to 
recover. 

Luther was unquestionably a hero. 
That character preponderated over the 
humble Apostle, and if we may judge 
by the circumstances, it was well or- 
dered so by Providence. Nothing short 
of a hurricane would perhaps have “P- 
pled down the Papal towers. Mee 
ness is misapplied, where the neces- 
sity for energy is paramount. Luther 
had to force the N.W. passage, through 
Ice-bergs. Dr. Robertson observes, 
that the contempt with which the 
Pope treated him, occasioned the suc- 
cess of the Reformation; for had he 
brought Luther to the stake, at the first 
burst of his contumacy, Protestantism 
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would have been stifled in its birth: 
so no doubt men of the world and po- 
liticians will think ; but, says the hack- 
nied adage, guos Deus vuit perdere, 
prits dementat; and we think with Mr. 
Scott in the following passage, that 
Providence had much concern in the 
matter. 


**Thus died in peace the man, who, 
bearing no higher office than that of an 
Augustinian monk, and afterwards of a Pro- 
testant professor of divinity, had shaken to 
its centre one of the most firmly seated sys- 
tems of despotism and delusion that the 
world ever beheld; who had provoked, and 
for nearly thirty years together defied the 
utmost malice of those mighty powers, 
which had a little time before made the 
proudest monarchs to tremble on their 
thrones ; while, for the suppressien of his 
principles, diet after diet of the German 
empire, aided by the representatives of the 
Papal authority, met in vain. His hand 
had been against every man that was en- 
gaged on the side of reigning error, and 
every such man’s hand against him; yet 
not one of them could touch a hair of his 
head to his hurt: he lived and died un- 
harmed, not only ‘in the presence of all 
his brethren,’ but in despite of all his ene- 
mies. So marvellous is the Providence of 
God; so inexhaustible is his store of means 
for accomplishing ‘all his pleasure,’ and so 
secure under all circumstances, is the man 
over whom the shield of his protection is 
extended.” P. 478. 


To us, this character is far more sa- 
tisfactory than one woven in a philo- 
sophical loom; because Luther was 
evidently formed by Nature for great 
things; and as he did great things, we 
therefore think that he was an agent 
of Providence. 

The account of his manners in pri- 
vate life shows that he was quite an in- 
tellectual character, and is interesting. 


**At meal times he frequently dictated 
sentiments to be written down by others, 
or corrected proof sheets of his works, 
Sometimes he entertained himself and his 
guests with music. Melanucthon says, it 
often surprised him to observe how little 
a man of Luther's size and strength ate 
and drank. He declares that sometimes 
for four days together he would take no- 
thing ; and at other times, he would be sa- 
tisfied with a bit of bread and a herring 
daily. When invited to entertainments, he 
frequently did not go, that he might not 
waste his time; and he often complained 
that it was esteemed uncivil to decline in- 
vitations, while yet it was injurious to ac- 
cept them. When he wished to relax him- 
self from study, he took pleasure in play- 
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ing at chess, in which he was very skilful. 
He practised also the art of turning, and 
sometimes threw at a mark. He was fond 
of horticulture, and collected seeds from 
his various friends for the improvement of 
his garden. In short, his activity was in- 
cessant. ‘I am full of business,’ he says 
on one occasion; ‘ the practice of psalmody 
(probably including the composition of 
hymns and the metrical version of psalms) 
demands my entire powers ; my sermons do 
the same; my prayers and other devotions 
might employ a third self; and my expo- 
sitions a fourth: to say nothing of my cor- 
respondence, my engagements in other peo- 
ple’s business, and my intercourse with my 
friends.’ His liberality to the poor was un- 
bounded, and almost excessive.' ‘When a 
student. on @ journey ‘onee solicited assist~ 
ance, which his« wife. deelined; pleating the 
want of money, Luther took up a silver cup; 
and gave it to him, telling him to sell it-and 
keep the money, ‘On:another occasion, two 
hundred pieces-of gold having been sent him 
from the rt, mage her the whole 
among the poorer scholars at Wittemberg. 
When the elector John once sent him a 
pane of clothing, he wrote him word 

ck, that it was ‘more than he wished :” 
if he was thus to receive the reward of all 
his labours in this life, there would remain 
none for the life to come.’ The same prince 
having offered him a share in some mines, 
he declined it, lest it should become a snare 
to him. He mentions also that he took no 
money from his printers, but only such ‘co- 
pies of his books as he had occasion for, 
and those but few. He was exceedingly af- 
fectionate to his family, and took great care 
of their education, keeping 4 tutor in the 
house to instruct them...,In person, he was 
of the middle’size, strongly built. His eye 
was brilliant and penetrating, so that not 
every one could bear to meet its full gaze. 
It is said, that a man, once sent to assassi- 
nate him, was so overpowered by his glance, 
o- he hastily retired from his presence.” 

+ 557. 


His conjugal life was affectionate, 
and his decease consistent with his 
principles. 

We shall attempt no character of 
him. He was in all points a hero. 
If the Papists call him, as being a Pro- 
testant, an Heresiarcli; then the Pro- 
testants might in indignation say the 
Papists are ‘Impostors. The Christian 
might, however, observe with truth, 
** he spoke like one having authority,” 
for he was another Sampson, and the 
Papists mere Philistines. 

Excluding somewhat of -Sermon- 
heaviness, the-werk ‘before us is pious, 
impressive, and edifying. Mr. Scott 
has evidently sound judgment, from 


the above characteristics of his book ; 
but he is afraid of committing him- 
self, as a Divine, if more lively. Why 
so? Human beings and human events 
are to be described as they are; why 
should not portraits be drawn from 
life, instead of being universalized in 
Scripture generals? Has not Nature’s 
God made such a diversity in animals, 
that no two are alike; and why con- 
sider the Works of God, in a descriptive 
view, as inferior to his revealed word, 
which was never communicated for 
descriptive purposes. Could Linnzus 
describe a plant or an animal from the 
the Bible? Such a practice, as intro- 
ducing Scripture, out of morals and 
religion, tends to inculcate very bad 
taste, and is injurious to science. Then 
we ought to have na Janguage but He- 
brew ; no customs but Judaisms ; and 
no words not found in the Bible. — 


72. Foteet Me ‘Not ;-a Christmas and New 
Year's ‘Present for 1827. Edited by Fre- 
derick Shoberl. pp. 416. Ackermann. 
THIS is the fifth annual present, 

under the above title, with which Mr, 

Ackermann has favoured the public, 

and we are happy to state that it is no 

way inferior to its predecessors —ele- 
gant as they have heretofore been.— 

As this work was originally the pre- 

cursor of several others of a similar 

description (most of which have been 
consigned to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets) so it appears each year to be the 
first in the field, as if still determined 
to secure its pre-eminenee over its 
forthcoming rivals. The Editor, for 
the first time, has given his name, 
which has been long familiar to the 
public, as being connected with the 
**World in Miniature,” and many 
other interesting works. Indeed he 
may justly be considered as a4 Veteran 
in the literary world; and we are ac- 
quainted wish no individual who could 
boast of more: editorial. experience, or 
would be found more: capable of giv- 
ing splendour to the present undertak- 
ing. Hehas, moreover, been extremely 
fortunate in obtaining the contribu 
tions af numerous individuals more or 
less eminent. in.the various walks of li- 
terature — particularly poetry.  “* 
abundatit; indeed (says the’ Editor), was 
the supply of materials destined forthe 
work, that he has been reluctantly 
compelled to exclude many. commu- 
nications.”—‘* This volume (continues 
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he) is much richer in poetical compo- 
sitions than any of the preceding por- 
tions of the ‘* Forget Me Not;” and 
many of those compositions are of so 
high an order, that the Editor can as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, that 
a Miscellany possessing within so small 
a compass equal claims to public fa- 
vour has rarely issued from the press.” 

The graphic embellishments are ex- 
ecuted in the very first style, by the 
most eminent artists, from original de- 
signs, made expressly for the work, 
The ** Mother's Grave,” ‘* Love’s 
Motto,” ** Maria de ‘Torqnemada tak- 
ing the Veil,” and the “ Escape of 
Mai meen of Seots from Lochleven 
Castle,” (designed by Westall, and en- 

raved by Finden) are exquisite pro- 

ctions of the pencil and the burin ; 
the view of the “Cliffs of Dover” is 
charmingly picturesque: and the re- 
——— of the * Monument at 

erona,” and *¢ St#Mark's Church at 
Venice,” designed by Prout, are rich 
specimens of architectural engraving. 

So great has been the increasing po- 
pularity of the ** Forget Me Not,” that, 
although nearly ten thousand copies 
of the last volume were printed, yet 
this large impression was exhaust- 
ed some time before Christmas, and 
the publisher received orders for thou- 
sands more than he was able to sup- 
ly.”” 

There are several interesting narra- 
tives in prose; but as they are all too 
long for our pages, we must necessa- 
rily confine our extracts to the three 
following pvetical pieces, as specimens 
of the work. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


By Bernarp Barton. 


1 wark’p the fields at morning's prime,— 
The grass was ripe for mowing ; 

The sky-lerk sang Ris matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 


“ And thus,” I eried, ‘‘ the ardent boy, 
His pulse with rapture beating, 
Deems Life’s inheritance is joy— 
The future proudly greeting.” 
I wander’d forth at noon :—alas ! 
m.. earth’s maternal bosom 
seythe had left the withering grass 
And stretch’d the fading blossom. 


And thus, [ thought with many a sigh, 
The hopes wo iouilly cherish, ” 
Like flowers which blossom but to die, 

Seem only born to perish. 
Gent. Mac. October, 1826. 
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Once more, at eve, abroad I stray'd, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing ; 

While every breeze that round me play'd 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfum’d air, the hush of eve 
To purer hopes appealing, 

O’er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve 
Scatter’d the balm of healing. 


For thus ‘¢ the actions of the just,” 
When Mewory hath enthroa’d them, 

E’en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave behind them. 


THE VILLAGE MAID. 
By Mrs. Connweit Baron Witson. 


Brest is the humble village maid, 
Who peaceful sits beneath the shade ; 
No anxious cares or thoughts has she, 
Her life from guilt and sorrow free, 
Content she dwells the live-long day, 
Aad sings her rusti¢ roundelay. 

How gladly would my heart exehange 
Its present lot, like her to range 

The meadows green, the pastures fair ; 
For peace and virtue "habit there. 

I'm sick of life’s tamultuous noise, 

Its crowded scenes, its heartless joys, 
Where under Pleasure’s smiling "guise, 
Pale Sorrow, like a serpent, lies 

(As the thorn lurks beneath the rose) 
To rob the bosom of repose. 

The world contains no charm for me; 
My wearied heart pants to be free, 
And sighs to seek the peaceful shade, 
And wander with the village maid. 


NATURE. 
By Davin Lester Ricuarpson, Esq. 
Author of ** Sonnets and other Poems.” 


Tue fair smile of morning, 
The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning, 
The path of the moon, 


The mist-cover’d mountain 
The valley and plain, 
The lake and the fountain, 

The river and main, 
Their magic combining, 
Illume and controul 
The care and repining 
That darken the soul. 
The timid spring, stealin 
Through light and me ; 
The Summer's revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 


The rich Autumn glowing 
With fruit treasures crown’d ; 
The pale Winter throwing 
His snow wreaths around; 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth 
Wake loftier musing 
And holier mirth, 
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There is not a sorrow 
That hath not a balm 

From Nature to borrow, 
In tempest or calm ; 


There is not a season, 
There is not a scene, 

But Fancy and Reason 
May gaze on serene, 


And own it possessing 
A zest for the glad, 

A solace and blessing 
To comfort the sad! 


—-@-- 


73. Some account of the Life and Charac- 
ter of the late Thomas Bateman, M.D. 
F.L.S. Physician to the Public Dispen- 
sary, and to the Fever Institution in Lon- 
don. 8vo, pp. 234, Longman, 


BIOGRAPHY is one of the most 
pleasing and entertaining, and at the 
same time useful and instructive stu- 
dies that can engross the attention of 
man. It stimulates the student to 
the exertion of those faculties which 
have been placed at his disposal, by 
presenting to his view the successful 
and honourable career of predecessors 
in the same paths, or by holding up to 
censure the commission of vices which 
may have been engendered in the con- 
stitution during the susceptible period 
of youth; and by proclaiming the mi- 
series which naturally result from pur- 
suing such a course of life, will pre- 
sent a formidable opposition to his 
own vicious propensities, and if not 
entirely eradicate them, will render 
them less virulent. 

Education is the most important 
agent in the formation—if not the en- 
tire ground-work—of the character and 
actions of every individual in society. 
Examples of well-directed and perse- 
vering study, sound knowledge, and mo- 
ral excellence are not wanting among 
Englishmen, The more numerous 
they are the more animating their in- 
fluence ; and Dr. Bateman is one ex- 
ample which might with great propri- 
ety be followed in the aber and mo- 
ral part of his career. Yet he was not 
remarkable for any precocious talent ; 
his childhood giving 


‘€No indications of the ability which af- 
terwards distinguished him; for he was re- 
markably silent and reserved ; and although 
always punctual in the performance of his 
tasks at school, so that his progress was 
sufficiently satisfactory to his master, yet 
he evinced no particular pleasure in the pur- 
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suit of knowledge, and never opened a book 


for his own amusement,” 


Being of a very delicate constitution 
when about eleven years old, he was 
taken to spend the Summer in the 
country, in the hope of re-establishinz 
his health after the measles : 


*<Tt was his constant practice to sit on 
the top of a gate near the house for great 
part of the day, lost in thought, without 
seeking either employment or amusement ; 
so that his father (who was engaged in an 
extensive medical practice at Whitby, and 
had little time to spend with his family,) 
used to lament continually to his mother, 
when he came and saw Thomas on his old 
seat upon the gate, that ‘ that boy would 
never be good for any thing’.” 

The author then embraces the op- 
portunity of conducting his readers 
over a long disquisition on Education ; 
which, however worthy of approba- 
tion—for it contains many sentiments 
deserving of praise—must be allowed 
to be irrelevant. To such an extent 
does this digression extend as to im- 
press us with the idea that the book 
was written for the purpose of bring- 
ing before the publick the author's opi- 
nion upon this and other subjects un- 
der the generally attractive title of a 
** Life and Character ;” and thus en- 
sure them attention, when otherwise 
it is more than probable, they would 
be passed by unread. And this opi- 
nion received confirmation, when we 
observed that the author, after the 
mention of any of the pursuits, ac- 

uirements, and virtues of his friend, 
slides into similar disquisitions on every 
one of them. Thus the beauties of 
poetry : 

‘* Pure, gentle source of the high rapturous 

mood ;”” 

the requisite qualifications for a succes- 
ful prosecution of that sublime voca- 
tion; benevolence, principle, and feel- 
ing, &c. &c. all receive considerable 
attention, and occupy not a small por- 
tion of this volume. We regret their 
introduction, not from a want of in- 
terest and value in themselves, but be- 
cause they estrange us awhile from 
the subject of the Memoir (whose ca- 
reer we narrowly watch), and plunge 
us into abstruse reflections. 

Of Dr. Bateman we inserted a slight 
notice in vol. xcr. i, p. 470, and we 
shall now extract one or two anecdotes 
respecting him which cannot fail of 


being perused with interest, as. they 
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stamp the peculiar firmness of charac- 
ter of this eminent and useful _— 
cian, He was one of the Annual Pre- 


sidents of the Royal Medical Society. 


«« He happened to be in the chair when 
an erroneous hypothesis was adduced, and 
mainly supported by the ingenious reason- 
ings of one of his personal and intimate 
friends. He was obviously uneasy, as the 
usage of the Society precluded the Presi- 
dent from taking a part in the discussion, 
and after a time requested a member who 
was sitting near him to take the chair for 
him; and thus joining the body of the so- 
ciety, he by a copious induction of facts, 
refuted his friend's argument: and having 
successfully combated error, resumed his 
duty as the President of the evening, * Ami- 
cus Plato sed magis amica Veritas ’.” 


One other anecdote is sufficient to 
elucidate further his strict adherence 
to truth, and the punctuality with 
which he complied with his engage- 
ments : 


*« On going out from his lodgings to an 
evening party, he had told his landlady that 
he would be back at a particular hour. He 
was pressed, however, to stay longer, and 
the company being agreeable, a friend on 
returning with him, expressed some regret 
that he had not given way to the invita- 
tion, as he would have liked to remain. 
*So should I too,’ said Dr. Bateman, ‘ but 
I had said that I would be at home at twelve 
o’clock, and I could not break my word, if 
it were to a chambermaid’.” 


From a number of testimonies to 
his professional worth, we select one 
as being alike honourable to the illus- 
trious donor and receiver: 


** The Emperor of Russia was pleased to 
desire, by a letter written by his own phy- 
sician to Dr. Bateman, that copies of his 
books might be sent to him through the 
hands of the Imperial Ambassador in Lon- 
don. And on the command being carefully 
fulfilled, his Majesty further condescended 
to convey to him, by the same distinguish- 
ed channel, a ring of a hundred guineas’ 
value, with a gracious intimation of the Im- 
perial pleasure that any future works writ- 
ten by Dr. Bateman should be transmitted 
in like manner to St. Petersburgh.” 


Ill health and his residing at a con- 
siderable distance from the Metropo- 
lis, compelled him to resign his ap- 
pointment at the Public Dispensary. 
On which occasion he was nominated 
a Life Governor, and a piece of plate 
was presented to him; but he declin- 
ed the honour of being Consulting 
Physician for the same reasons. 
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It is melancholy to think that a man 
of such high moral character should 
have been a Non-religionist, or in 
other words, a friend to the doctrines 
of Materialism. We are aware of the 
general remark, that Medical Men 
are inclined to adopt those doctrines, 
and that the prosecution of some parts 
of their studies has a great tendency to 
confirm them in their scepticism ; but 
the greatest anatomists appear to have 
been inspired with religious sentiments 
by the knowledge of the human frame. 
Such men as Harvey, Sydenham, Boer- 
haave, Haller, Pringle, Baillie, &c. &c. 
are illustrious instances. Dr. Bateman, 
however, did not terminate his earthly 
careet in a disbelief of the divine pre- 
cepts inculeated by the gospel, but 
with a humble yet firm hope that he 
should be a partaker of those blessings 
which reward the righteous. The par- 
ticulars of his conversion and happy 
death were published in the Christian 
Observer, &c. and are re-printed in this 
volume. The writer then enters into 
a very able examination of the “ pre- 
valence of scepticism among those 
whose time and talents are devoted to 
the acquisition of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the structure and economy 
of the human frame, in which are dis- 
a so many proofs of benevolence 
and design ;” and concludes with some 
due commendations from Dr. Bate- 
man’s brethren of his high professional 
attainments, of which there cannot be, 
however, a stronger proof than the ge- 
neral estimation in which his writings 
are held. 

Having thus briefly noticed this 
interesting volume, we must con- 
sign it to the hands of our readers, 
who we are confident will derive as 
much entertainment and instruction 
from it, as we have done. 


—_o@— 

74. A lrief descriptive History of Hol- 
land, in Letters, from Grandfather to 
Marianne, during an Excursion in the 
Summer of 1819. ‘16mo. pp. 152. 


THIs little work is full of descrip- 
tive information, but the reflections in 
general are of no value, being founded 
upon the peculiar opinions of certain 
religious sects in England. Of course, 
Political Economy, Statistics, National 
Character, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
History, &e. &c. &c. are neglected. 

We shall give two extracts of a pro- 
per character. 
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**In some parts of the City of Rotter- 
dam the houses are constructed with a dou- 
ble front, one gable presenting itself in one 
street, and the other gable in another, so 
that the same families occupy the fronts of 
two parallel streets, one for trade, the 
other as a private residence. Scareely any 
of the houses are perpendicular ; they incline 
outward in proportion as they rise in height, 
to make more room in the upper apartments, 
which are chiefly used as warehouses for dry 
goods.” P, 45. 

Of Dutch economy, the following 
is a good picture. 

“The Dutch cannot be too much ad- 
mired for their habits of economy, and the 
manner in which they dispose of their in- 
come. It is a generally admitted principle 
among all classes, that something must, be 
saved out of their weekly earnings, or an- 
nual profits in trada, let the amouat be what 
it may; and the expenditure, must. be re- 
gulated accordingly... The working classes 
will subsist on salt-fish or, herrings, ov any 
thing that is digestible, in order to be on 
the gaining hand; and hence there is 
scarcely any such thing as absolute poverty 
or wretched g them, or so much 
as a beggar seen in their streets. 

*« According to the very ancient custom 
in India and Greece, they lay out their sur- 
plus in plate and jewellery by way of se- 
curing a sort of fortune. 

«* Even common maid-servants are ex- 
pected to lay by something out of their 
wages; and as rings are not usually worn 
by the married women, but by the unmar- 
ried, it may often be ascertained how many 
years a maid has been at service, by the 
number of gold rings’ on both hands, and 
ay weight of the ear-rings on her neck,” 

- 114. 


How much better are the Saving- 
Banks as modes of accumulation ! 


—@—. 


75. A Plea for the Protestant Canon of 
Scripture, in opposition to the Popish Ca- 
non, of which the Apocrypha makes an 
integral part, or a@ succinct Account of 
the Bible Society Controversy respect- 
ing the Circulation of the Mpocryphal 
Writings, Ke. ¥c. Bvo. pp. 100. 

A Dna. Leanver Vow Ess (a Pa- 
fist)» solicited the Committee of the 

ible Society, to assist. MIM with pe- 
cuniary funds for circulating Ais Trans- 
lation of the Bible, adap ,to the Ro- 
mish Faith, and including the Apocry- 
pha, because that which resembled the 

Legends of his own Church, sanction- 

ed the latter. His assigned motive for 

making this extraordinary request was, 
that no Protestant version would be 
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received upon the Continent ; and that 
therefore his proposition mas? be adopt- 
ed, or the Bible not be circulated among 
the Catholicks. For the latter reason, 
his request was granted, and. the re- 
sult has been a serious schism in the 
Society. In our author's opinion, Dr. 
Von Ess has duped them by a Jesuiti- 
cal stratagem (see p. 83), and we can- 
didly confess, that much as we respect 
the Nigh and learned scholars in p. 33, 
we would not set up a trumpery shop in 
partnership with men of so little worldly 
wisdom. But solemnly, by what au- 
thority do Clergymen of the Establish- 
ed Church take upon them to sanction 
Versions of Ronian Catholicks, ‘con- 
fessedly corrupted to support their pe- 
culiar creeb? 83g? the rrafiy Spector 
Von Ess translates, ‘* Except ye re- 
pent” by “ Except ye do penance,” (see 
p. 81) aud so proceeds, de ceteris, in 
order to support the errors of his own 
Church. Our author (who writes both 
cleverly aud ‘learnedly) therefore asks, 
with sound sense, why 

* The funds of the English Bille Society 
are to be made subservient to the propaga- 
tion of the chief errurs of the Antichristian 
Church of Rome.” P. 83. 

Why, indeed? It farther appears, 
from the Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor, Vol. XXV. No. 6, p. 446, 
&e. (copied in the Morning Herald 
of Aug. 4, last,) that this Professor 
Leander Von Ess receives from the 
Society three hundred pounds a-ycar, 
(equal to 7 or 800/. in Germany,) for 
circulating his adulterated versions ; 
and it appears also, that the nominal 
Bible Society is a very profitable Trad- 
ing Company, whose agents and speech- 
ifiers divide among themselves in sala- 
ries and bonuses only, nearly eight thou- 
sand pounds per annum. We once ex- 
amined the list of members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and we did not find there the 
names of the flaming Bible-Society- 
stipended orators. We shall be glad 
to hear what the Christian Knowledge 
Society pays.in fees for advocacy, and 
in salaries for agents. We beg not to 
be misaaderstood. We do not deny 
the proptiety of all persons having Bi- 
bles ;. but» smce in religion and me- 
dicine, the sole benefit to the world 
is knowledge of the respective profes- 
sions, and an exemplary discharge of 
the duties, we object to quackery, be- 
cause it is a fraud, and makes men 
dishonest, and heedless of rising by 
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merit. Tt is perfectly right. that the 
who profess the Gospel “ied live by 
the Gospel, but then they should do 
soopenly. They should not, like smug- 
glers, carry on a forbidden trade in 
sacred things. All salaried and. feed 
agents connected with charitable soci- 
eties should be named in their Re- 
ports; and the sums which they re- 
ceive be published ; otherwise, there 


is collusion, 

—_@— 

76. Sermon preached to the Congrega- 
tion of the Epi Church of Ham- 
burgh, on Sunday the 18th of June, 
1826, occasioned by a late melancholy 
enent. By the Rev. Richard Baker, M.A. 
Chaplain. to the British Residents. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 

WE hold Episcopacyand the Church 
of England, compared with other sys- 
tems, in the same light as we do Ca- 
thedrals, in comparison with Chinese 
summer- houses, use we consider 
that form of religion not a fancy arti- 
cle, as are many others. To correct 
our figure, we would rather liken such 
fancy religions to those strange fantas- 
tic conglomerations of theatres, ball- 
rooms, and Roman temples, denomi- 
nated modern Churches, The melan- 
choly event which ogcasioned this ser- 
mon, was the death of a young mar- 
ried woman, who seceded from a sect 


to marry a regular member of the 
Church of England. The continual 
reproaches of those whom she had 
left on this account, disturbed her rea- 
son, and ultimately produced suicide. 

Strong-minded people would hold 
in supreme contempt all such perse- 
cutors ; and, if necessary, stop imper- 
tinent interference in their private af- 
fairs, by suitable measures; for well 
does our author say 


**]s that Christian love, which confines 
itself to the members of a sect whose kind 
and charitable’ feelings are circumscribed by 
the “pale of their own ‘austere fellowship, 
which affecting a fervent zeal for Christ and 
his Gospel; and exceedingly scrupulous about 
indifferent things, does not scruple to aim 
at the subversion of our Apostolical Church, 
and to speak of its adherents and its minis- 
ters with contumely and rancour. Because 
your belief is steady and rational, your minds 
calm and your tempers cheerful, because 
you partake of the recreations and amuse- 
ments of society, which you believe are not 
forbidden by Christianity, because you are 
faithful to the creed and worship of your 
forefathers ; because you are thus disposed, 
are you to be vilified as little better than 
Heathens, as reprobate and godless?” P. 13. 

Yes you are; because ignorant inter- 
preters of the Gospel conceive that the 
purity in life and principle, which 

christianity inculeaies, means war 
with the innocent pleasures of life. 


—_@-— 


LITERATURE AND 


Ready for Publication. 

Part I. of the History of the Town and 
School of Rugby, comprising the ancient 
History of the Town, Manor, and Church, 
from the most authentic Documents ; an 
Account of the celebrated School, from its 
establishment to the present time; with 
Biographical Notices of the Founder, Mas- 
ters, and most eminent Scholars. By Ni- 
cHotas Harris Nicoras, Esq. Fellow of 
the —— §3 of the Preg it: 

Part . of the tesses of King 
James 


A Tour rotiid’ Scarborough, historically 

vd bibliographically ‘unfolded. By Joun 
rE 

A Sequel to thie Diversions of Parley : 
containing an Essay on English Verbs, with 
Remarks on Mr. Tooke's) Work, and on 
some Terms employed to denote Soul or 
Spirit. By Joun Baactay. 

Paul Jones. By Attan CunnincuaM, 
Author of ** Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” &c. 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, 
from Chaucer to the present day; including 
the Sabbath, &c. of Graham, and Blair’s 


SCIENCE. 


Grave ; illustrated by Biographical Notices. 
By Joun Jounstone. 

Papistry Storm’d; or the Dingin Down 
o’ the Cathedral, By Mr. Tennant. 

Discourses on the Duties aud Consola- 
tions of the Old. By the Rev. Dr. Bet- 
FRAGE, Falkirk. 

Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, 
for the Use of practical Astronomers, Sur- 
veyors, Engineers, and, Navigators.  B 
ee + aenaradlng M, A. Teacher , 
Mathematics in Edinburgh. 


Christian in opposition to Party Commu- 
nion, By Rosert Hat. 

The contemplated, in a Series 
of Lectures. By the Rev. Wn. Jay. 

Sermons for Finiilies. Vol. Il. By the 
Rev. W. Brown. 

Memoirs of the Veteran eomic Drama- 
tist O’ Keefe. ; 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lindley Murray, in a Series) of Letters 
written by himself; with a Preface, ands 
Continuation of the Memoirs. By Eviza- 
BETH FRANK. 
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Ornithologia, or the Birds; a Poem (in 
two Parts). By James Jenninos, Author 
of ‘Observations on the Dialects of the 
West of England,” &c. &c. 

The Gossip; a Series of original Essays 
and Letters, literary, historical, and critical ; 
Descriptive Sketches, Anecdotes, and ori- 
ginal Poetry. 

The Story of a Wanderer; founded upon 
his Recollections of Incidents in Russian 
and Cossack Scenes. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education; the 
result of Experience. By a Mother, Author 
of * Always Happy,” &c. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Remarks on the principal Features of the 
Foreiga and Domestic evinn of Great Bri- 
tain, since the year 1793. By the Rey. L. 
Moves of Torglen. 

Narrative of a Journey from India to Eng- 
land, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of 
Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of Persia, 
the Banks of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, 
Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Pe- 
tersburgh, in the year 1824. By the Hon. 
Georce Kerret, (son of the Earl of Albe- 
marle). 

No. IIL. of Mr. Sxetton’s engraved Spe- 
cimens of Arms and Armour, 

A personal narrative of a very interesting 
description, edited by Gorrue, entitled, 
«* The Young Rifleman’s Comrade, in Mili- 
tary Adventure, Imprisonment, and Ship- 
wreck,” 

A second Series of the Tales of the 
O'Hara Family. 

A Weekly Publication entitled, ‘‘ The 
Parliamentary Reporter, or Debates in Par- 
liament, to commence on the meeting of 
Parliament. 

The Poetical Souvenir. By Kennett 
and Georce Reap Dixon, esqrs. containing 
Gonzalo and Alcxa, The Parting, and other 
Poems, embellished with numerous beauti- 
fully designed Woodcuts by eminent artists. 

Death on the pale Horse, a Treatise il- 
lustrative of Revelations, vi. 8. By the Rev. 
Joun Bruce, of Liverpocl. 

Mr. James Bian, Author of The Vale of 
Slaughden, &c. is preparing a Poem founded 
upon and illustrative of the History of the 
ancient City of Dunwich. 

Memwirs of the Court of Queen Ann, by 
a. Lady., Mr. Roscoe is also engaged on the 
same subject. 

The tenth and concluding Number of the 
Provincial. Antiquities: and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland, with descriptive Illus- 
trations by Sir Water Scott, bart. 

The second edition of Dr. Pritchard’s 
Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, much enlarged. 

Outlines of Leetures on Mental Diseases. 
By Avaxanper Morrison, M.D. 

Protestant. Union, or a Treatise of True 
Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleratien, and 
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what best. means os | be used against. the 
growth of Popery. By Joun Mitton, 

The English Gentleman’s Literary Ma- 
nual, or a View of a Library of Standard 
English Literature, with Notices Biogra- 
phical and Critical, including many curious 
original Anecdotes of eminent Literary Men 
of the Eighteenth Century, with estimates 
for furnishing Libraries, and a List of Books 
adapted for persons going abroad, regi- 
mental libraries, &c. 





Cuinese Lancuace. 


Dr. Morrison asserts, that the ignorance 
of the Europeans, concerning the true ele- 
ments and spirit of the Chinese language, 
is owing principally to the widely spread be- 
lief of its difficulty. Instead of 80,000 let- 
ters being indispensable for understanding 
Chinese, he says 2000 are sufficieut, and 
that by means of these an European may 
express himself intelligibly to the Chinese, 
either at Canton or Pekin, upon almost every 
subject. To facilitate the learner in the 
acquisition of Chinese letters, Dr. Morri- 
son’s Chinese Miscellany gives a collection 
of the old emblems, from which the new 
roots are derived, and he remarks that the 
written language of the Chinese has more 
meanings than sounds. These emblems, 
which are, as it were, an etymology of the 
language, were never before printed in Eu- 
rope. Of the primitive words (216) the 
pronunciation and significations are also 
given, and several examples of the different 
styles of prose and poetical composition. 
Besides these, Dr. Morrison gives a cata- 
logue of 1411 syllables, of which the lan- 
guage of the Mandarins is formed, by means 
of a different intonation and accent. 


Royat Lisrary at THe Bartisn Museum. 


This splendid pile of building for the re- 
ception of the Library given by the King to 
the Museum, is nearly in a finished state. 
The W. front of the building, looking towards 
Bedford-square, is faced with stone, and the 
projection in the centre is ornamented with 
four half columns of the Ionic order, fluted, 
and a pilaster at each end, of the same or- 
der, which support a pediment. The cor- 
nice, &c. of the order is placed at the top 
of the wall, along the whole of this side, 
wrought in stone. The. entrance is at the 
end of Montague-place. The first apart- 
ment on the right, is of very great Tength, 
extending to the projection in the centre of 
the building into which it leads. That part 
of the room which corresponds to the cen- 
tre division of the exterior of the building, 
is ornamented on each side with two superb 
Corinthian columns, the shaft and base of 
which are of marble, very highly polished. 
The capitals of the columns are not exe- 
cuted in the same sort of marble, but are 
variegated, and are extremely beautifal ; 
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they also have a very high polish. The ad- 
joining room is neatly equal in dimensions 
to the first, beyond which there are two 
rooms. The whole of this noble suite of 
apartments, which are very lofty, are of an 
equal height, and decorated at the top with 
an enriched cornice frieze, &e. which en- 
circles the whole of the rooms. The ceil- 
ings are of a most magnificent description, 
being richly ornamented in a light and ele- 
gant manner. The frame work, which sup- 
ports this ceiling, is entirely of iron, which 
renders the building fireproof; very strong 
iron girders are placed at intervals across 
the walls to support the work. The rooms 
are lighted by a row of windows on both 
sides, of equal dimensions, and extend the 
whole length of the building. The party 
walls which divide the apartments, are de- 
corated at the angles with double- faced 
ilasters of highly polished marble. A 
stone staircase in the entrance-hall 
leads to a corresponding suite of rooms 
above of the same extent as those below, 
though much lower; the ceilings are orna- 
mented in a very chaste style, and light is 
admitted into these rooms by “bake in 
the roof. The principal part of the roof is 
of cast iron ; it has a very slight rise, so that 
it is not seen from the ground. It is co- 
vered with copper. 


Poetry or THE FRIEZELANDERS. 


Although the language of Friezeland hes 
never been admitted among the higher ranks, 
and only exists in the mouths of the pea- 
santry, yet it has had its poets. Gisbert 
Japiks, a schoolmaster at Bolsward (ob. 
1666), left works behind him which are still 
esteemed, have gone through three editions, 
and procured for the poet, a few years ago, 
a monument in the church-yard of Bolds- 
ward. In the year 1755, Jan Althuizen 
gave a collection of poems in that language ; 
but these are not worth much, The muse 
of Friezeland has since slumbered, but that 
she has still life and voice has been recently 
shown by R. Posthumus (minister of Waa- 
kins), by the publication of an Essay upon 
the Poetry of Friezeland. The songs in 
praise of Friezeland deserve particular at- 
tention ; for instance, a song upon Edo Jon- 
gema, and Gemma, of Burmania. The lat- 
ter was the man who refused, at Brussels, 
to bend his knee before Philip II. saying, 
**We Friezelanders kneel only to God.” 
Tydemann gave a glossary of Friezeland 
words, and Observations upou the Gram- 
mar, and some old expressions were pub- 


lished by Hoeufft in 1825, 
Arrican Survey. 


The expedition sent out by Government 
to survey the coast of Africa and that of 
the island of Madagascar, has made some 
important additions to our geographical 
knowledge, and furnished the means of cor- 
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recting the existing charts in a variety of 
instances. Twenty-four thousand miles of 
coast, but imperfectly known before, have 
been carefully viewed. Many parts of it 
had been very erroneously indicated in the 
maps, and some of them were not less than 
two hundred and fifty miles out in latitude 
and longitude. The vast extent of coast 
which we have mentioned, is now perfectly 
known. Every harbour, every bay, every 
navigable river, has been diligently explored, 
and correctly laid down in de charts which 
are the result of this unostentatious, but 
interesting service. 


Sumatran Orano Ouranc. 


Capt. Hull's account of a female orang of 
large size, taken on the South coast of Su- 
matra, is exceedingly interesting, in tefer- 
ence to the large male animal of the same 
species, which is described in the last vo- 
lume ‘of the Asiatic ‘Transactions: Ft ap- 
pat that Capt. Hall having, whilst at 

ncoolen, heart! of the capture of the last 
mentioned animal at Truman, dispatched 
young man to the spot where it wastaken, 
in the hope of his meeting with another 
orang of the same kind. After a lapse of 
several months he returned to Bencovlen, 
bringing with him a large female orang, as 
the fruit of his enterprise. 

On his arrival at Traman, where he was 
kindly received, he heard various accounts 
from the natives of the animal he was in 
search of, called by them Orang Mawah, 
Mawi or Mawy. These animals, they said, 
resided in the deepest part of a forest, dis- 
tant from Truman about five or six days’ 
journey, and appeared very averse to under- 
take any expedition in search of them, stat- 
ing that these beings would assuredly attack 
any small party, especially if a woman 
shouldbe with them, whom they would en- 
deavour to carry off. They were unwilling 
also to destroy these animals, from a super- 
stitious belief that they are animated by the 
souls of their ancestors, and that they hold 
dominion over the great forests of Sumatra. 
After some days’ debate, however, and hear- 
ing that a Mawaly had been seen in the fo- 
rest, the young man collected’ a party of 
twenty persons, armed with muskets, spears, 
and bamboos, and having marched in an 
Easterly direction: for above thirty miles, 
fell in with the object of his search. The 
orang was sitting on the summit of one of 
the highest trees, with a young one in its 
arms. ‘hie first fire of the party struck off 
the great toe of the old orang, who uttered 
a hideous ery, and immediately lifted up her 
young one as high as her long arms would 
reach, and let it go amongst the topmost 
branches, which appeared too weak to sus- 
tain herself. Daring the time the party 
were cautiously approaching her to obtain 
another shot, the poor animal made no at- 


tempt to escape, but kept # steady watch ou 
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their movements, uttering at the time many 
singular sounds, and, glancing her eye oc- 
casionally towards her young one, 

to hasten its escape by ay 4 her. hand. 
The second volley brought her to the 
ground, a ball having penetrated her breast, 
but the young one e i, She d 
four feet eleven inches in length, and two 
feet across the shoulders, and was covered 
with red hair. It is .probable, from the 
spot where this animal was found being so 
near to Truman, that she was the mate of 
the one destroyed by the party from the 
brig. Her remains, consisting of the skin 
and all the hones, were transmitted home 
by Capt. Hull to Sir Stamford Rafiles. 


Overtann Norta-West Exrepbrrion. 


We rejoice that our sanguine anticipa- 
tipos as co the, success, of Franklin's 
Expedition to the mouth af i 
River, and thence to Bheriog’s Straits, 
have been in some measure realized. The 
following ifying intelligence has been 
communicated Dr. Richardson, dated 
‘«*Fort Franklin, Great. Bear Lake, Feb. 
1826: 

** After remaining as long at New York, 
as our desire to commence our journey 
would permit, we proceeded to. Lake Onta- 
rio, crossed it to York, the capital of Upper 
Canada, and, from thence travelled by land 
and water, in carts and in boats, to Pene- 
tanguishene, a naval depot in Lake Huron. 
Here we embarked in two canoes, manned 
by 24 Canadian voyageurs; our party pre- 
viously consisting, of five officers, and four 
marines ; and, coasting Lakes. Huron and 
Superior, arrived at Fort William, a post 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, 'on 
the 10th of May, 1825... At this. place the 
Expedition embarked. in four smal) canoes, 
adapted for the navigasion. of small rivers, 
and proceeding in two divisions hy the Lake 
of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Lake Winifrey, 
and the River Suskatchew, came to Cum- 
berland House, where the seamen attached 
to it, and who had been sent out with three 
boats, passed the winter. We: arrived at 
Cumberland House on the 15th of June, 12 
days after our seamen had resumed their 
v for this summer, and losing no time 
in following them, we overtook them on the 
29th of the same month, near the height of 
land which the rivers flowing to- 
wards Hudson's Bay, from those which fall 
into the Arctic Sea; our progress after this 
was more slow, from the aceumulation of 
our stores and » whieh we had 
been picking up at the. different trading 
posts on our route; the different porcages 
detained us considerably, as the crews had 
to make five or six, and when the boats were 
carried, seven or eight trips across. Mer- 
thy, the longest portage on the route, is 
about thirteen miles statute, in length, and 
occupied us seven days. We arrived at the 
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Lake of the Hills on the 15th July, at Slave 
Lake on the 26th, and entered zie’s 


River on the 31st On the 3¢ of August 
we arrived at Fort Simpson, situated at the 
junction of the River of the Mountains with 
the Mackenzie.’ On the 6th came to Fort 
Norman, another of the Company’s posts, 
situate on the Mackenzie, about 200 miles 
further down; ‘on the 7th: entered Bear 
Lake River, and.on the 10th arrived at this 
place, which we have since named after our 
Commanding Officer: Mr. Back arrived 
next day with the detachment of canoes 
under his charge. Captain Franklin and 
Mr. Kendall having descended the river to 
the sea in a-boat with six seamen jand. ap 
Esquimaux interpreter, they came te the 
raouth of the river, six days after: leaving 
Fort. Norman, having passed the last of the 
Company's posts, about half way. :. From 
Garry’s island, lying 28 or 30 miles\to sea- 
ward of the river's mouth, they hada wide 
prospect. of salt water free from ice, and 
abounding in seals and white whales. . This 
was a cheering prospect: after remaining a 
day or two on the. island to ascertain: by as- 
tronomical . observation its position, and 
which they found to be lat. 69 deg. 29 min. 
North, long. 135 deg. 41 min. West, they 
re-ascended the river, and joined us here on 
the 6th of September. The Expedition, up 
to this latter date, had travelled from New 
York, . 5,160) miles, or from Penetan- 
guishene, the out-post of Canadian settle- 
ments, about 4,444 miles, since the 23d of 
April... Captain Franklin was very desirous 
of opening a communication with the Esqui- 
maux at the mouth of Mackenzie’s River, 
but did net see any of them.. He left, how- 
ever, presents of iron work at several en- 
campments, which appeared te be of recent 
erection, and we have the satisfaction, since 
the commencement of winter, of learning, 
through the ium. of ani adjoining -tribe, 
that they received them, and are desirous. of 
evineing their gratitude .by receiving us 
kindly next season.” 





Potar Expsgnition. 


7 In the ~ of our notices of e 
‘arry’s last Voyage, (pp. 233—239,)° we 
intimated that ge M4 the ictoasiln of 
the Admiralty to attempt any thing further 
connected with the North-West Expedition 
by Baffin’s Bay, until the result of the Over- 
land Expeditions were known. During this 
interval, however, Capt. Parry is determined 
not to be idle. A new Expedition is pro- 
jected for him. It has for its object to 
reach the Northern Pole; to make known 
to us what the inmost point of the ice- 
bound Arctic Circle is. Captain Franklin 
had offtred himself to undertake a journey 
over the ice from Spitzbergen to the Pole, 
and this has Leen adopted phe vec Parry, 
who, in addition to his own at expec- 
tations of success, procured the sanction of 
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the to the practicability of 
the pr mh ee The Heela is to be pre- 
pared for Captain Parry early in the ensu- 
ing spring, and in that vessel he is to pro- 
ceed to ‘*Cloven Cliff,” in Spitzbergen, in 
lat. 79 deg. 52 min. (or about 600 miles 
from the Pole), which he is ex to 
reach towards the end of May. From this 
point he will depart with two vessels, which 
are capable of being used either as boats or 
sledges, as water or ice is found to prevail. 
are to be built of light, tough, and 
flexible materials, with coverings of leather 
and oil-cloth; the latter convertible: into 
sails. ‘Two officers and ten men are to be 
appomted to each, with provisions «for 92 
daysy which, if they only travelled on ' the 
18 > miles: per day, and met with 
n0 insurmountable ubstaclesy would ‘be suf~ 
fieient for their reaching the Jong-desired 
Pole, sud-retarhing to the: Hecla»at Cloven: 
Cliff. “Dogs dr ‘rein-deer (the: fornterpre- 
ferable for- drawing: the: sledges, when ne~ 
eessary, but thé» latter) better for=food, *in- 
case of aceident or detention) are) to be 
taken on the Expedition. It.is known that 
the summer temperature is far from being 
severe ; there is perpetual light, with the 
Sun continually above the horizon, and he 
knows, from experience, that the men, on 
such occasions, are always very healthy. 
During his absence, the boats of the ship 
are to be engaged in exploring the Eastern 
side of Spitzbergen; and the officers and 
men of science in making philosophical ex- 
periments with the y On mag- 
netism and meteorology, in natural history, 
&e. The reward success, besides the 
personal glory and general advantage attend- 
ing the exploit, will be 5,000/.: aud we ear- 
nestly hope, that by this day twelvemonths, 
Capen: Paery and his gallant companions 
may be-safe in London to claim and re- 
ceive it. 
Literary Fravup. 

In the Court of Chancery, lately, a cu- 
rious exposure took of the ‘practice of 
an » whose ideas. of honesty do no 

edit to the profession. _An_ injunction 
was applied for to prevent Mr. Butterworth 
from publishing a work entitled ‘* Advice to 
Solicitors in passing private Bills through 
Parliament,” a similar work, from wih the 
greater part, of it had been copied, having 
prviondy. appeared The has of the 
‘ormer. work sold the manuscript to Mr. 
Stephens, and the: s 
bean qnswer to the former one, aud severely 
criticised it in parts, though ine Liieaae| 
portion was merely a copy. It 
that both works aft wonton gt pe 
person, namely, My. Ebbs, of Lambeth, 
who, in a letter, to Mr. Stephens, said, that 
the attack on the former work contained in 
the latter, would make it sell like wildfire 

Gent. Mac. October, 1826, 
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Basstos Ingritution. 

The Marquis Spineto, of the University 
of Cambridge, lately commenced a series of 
a at the above Institution, on sume 

most interesting departments of the 
Literature of Modern Europe.—The first 
was an Introductory Lecture, embracing the 
history of Literature from the most remote 
antiquity to the present day. In runni 
down the stream of time, the Marquis di 
ample justice to the different periods, both 
a and modern; —- of course, 
on the eras preceding the dark or iron age, 
the Troubadours, dhe revival of tations the 
Singers, the Dramatists (or the Mystery 
writers), and the present more chaste and 
correct votaries of the Muses. He gave 
the palm of excellence, in Frencb: Litera- 
sure)” o> the’ wes , and dwelt with 
particaler plene theageof Louis XIV. 
Hiv sécomd Letdte was dedtédtedto a his- 
tory of that>powerfiend wandering: tribe; 
the Arabs :-im this,’ after: wuehing.on the 
birth and religion’df Mal eae. 
ed to shew that the’ Arabians, ¢ ing in 


later times the Saracens and Moors, were 


the parents of much ‘of the know! and 
science of the present day. Hed 
them from the Nears of Ot bon, who said 


we looked in vain for men of mind among 
them, and demonstrated that they possessed 
poets at a very early ages i their 
wandering and independent state of life was 
favourable to poesy and song; and the Col- 
leges, Schools, and Seminaries, which they 
established at a remote period in dad, 
&e. and in later times in Cordova, Sala- 
manca, Valladolid, in Spain, and in Salerno, 
in Italy, weré evidences of their love and 
attachment to learning, and of the obliga- 
tions which modern Europe owe to them.— 
His third Lectureembraced the History of 
the Bards, and their successors the Trouba- 
dours ; characters of their Poetry, and the 
influence it had on che Literature of other 
nations,» He divided the! Bards into two 
classes :+-the Sacred and Ubsates; and 
those who treated of Love and War; these 
were the of the Troubadours, 
and their successors were the Improvisatori. 
The Bards were 'the attendants ‘of : x 
and sung the praises of the first Kings, The 
Troubadours sung their-own-adventures, and 
of course their own follies.and crimes ; and the 
yi caused their. 
rains urs followed ; 
and theuce the teain'of Harlequins, Polici-. 
nellos, and other mountebanks. - 
Lectures on Tue Ean. 


Mr, J. Harrison Curtis, Surgeon Aurist 
to the King, has commenced his Course of 
Lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology of the Ear, at the Royal ispen- 

for Diseases of the Ear, Dean-street, 
square. The Lecturer combated the. 
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unfortunate prejudice respecting the incura- 
bility of diseases of the Ear, and proved by 
his own extensive practice and experience, 
as well as that of the celebrated Professor 
Lallemand of Montpellier, the mischief that 
had arisen from this idea, in consequence of 
neglected affections of this organ producing 
chronic diseases of the brain, ending most 
unhappily; aud frequently from the inat- 
tention of patients themselves. The Lec- 
turer supported this fact by exhibiting a va- 
riety of anatomical preparations, shewing 
the effects and extent of neglected disease ; 
but he came to this satisfactory conclusion, 
that diseases of the Ear, like diseases of 
other organs, will yield to proper treatment. 
Mecuanics’ IystrruTe. 

On Saturday evening, the Reading Room 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, in Hull, was 
crowded to witness the exhibition of a model 
of @ steam carriage to run on common roads. 
The following is a description of this ma- 
chine. It weighs 82 ounces, is 11 inches 
in length, has three wheels, and is guided 
by a lever in the front. The boiler and en- 
gine are placed in the hinder part of the 
carriage ; the steam cylinder is half an inch 
bore ; and the stroke of the piston is Zths 
of aninch, The eighth part of a pint of 
water being put into the boiler (which is 
heated by a tallow lamp), causes it to go 
for the space of half an hour. It will turn 
in a circle, the diameter of which is only 
twice the length of the carriage, and the 
inner wheel will form the centre of its mo- 
tion. Its capable of being backed in a 
moment with the greatest ease, and when 
allowed to run in a straight direction, at its 
greatest speed, will proceed at the rate of 
upwards of five miles per hour. ‘The youth- 
ful inventor is a clerk, and the machine is 
the production of his leisure hours. He 
was present, and prefaced the exhibition by 
a description of the steam engine. He re- 
ceived the warmest plaudits from his brother 
members, for the great ingenuity he had 
displayed,—considering he was not by pro- 
fession a mechanic,—as well as for pro- 
ducing the first piece of mechanism shown 
to the Society, the workmanship of one of 
its members. 

Six Worm. 

Dr. Sterler, a member of the Commis- 
sion appointed for improving the production 
of Silk, and Botanist to the Reyal Academy 
of Sciences, has succeeded in discovering a 
kind of food fer the silk worms, which will 
supplant the use of the mulberry-tree. This 
too, it is said, the silk worms prefer, and 
it renders them less subject to disease. The 
silk, which the worms in this manner pro- 
duce, is much more beautiful, and of a bet- 
ter quality than that formerly produced. 
Great advantages will result from this dis- 
covery. Next year it is hoped that enter- 
prizes on a grand scale will be attempted, 
and that we shall have two or three crops a 
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r, while, according to the former 
only one could Be procured, and The 
planters were not indemnified for their ex- 
pences in less than ten or fifteen years. 

Pants. 

It is generally known that cold countries 
have fewer species of plants than warm ones. 
A learned botanist shews that this differ- 
ence follows pretty constantly the progres- 
sion of the temperature ; according to him 
there are in Spitsbergen only 30 species of 
plants; in Lapland, 534 ; in Iceland, 533 ; 
in Sweden, 1,500; in Brandenburg, 2,000; 
in Piedmont, 3,800; in Jamaica, 4,000; 
and in Madagascar, 5,000, 





Statistica Remarks. 

In Great Britain, the number of indivi- 
duals in a state to bear arms, from the age 
of 15 to 60, is 2,744,847. The number 
of marriages is about 98,030 yearly; and. it 
has been remarked, that in 63 of these 
unions there were only 3 which had no issue. 
The number of deaths is about 332,708 
yearly, which makes nearly 25,502 monthly, 
6,398 weekly, 914 daily, and 40 hourly. 
The deaths among the women are in pro- 

rtion to those of the men as 50 to 54. 

he married women live longer than those 
who continue in celibacy. In the country, 
the mean term of the number of children 
produced by each marriage is 4; in towns 
the proportion is 7 for every two marriages. 
The number of married women is to the ge- 
neral number of individuals of the sex as 1 to 
3! and the number of married men to that 
of all the individuals of the male sex, as 3 to 
5. The number of widows is to that of the 
widowers as 3 to 1: but the number of 
widows who marry again is to that of widow- 
ers in the same case, as 7 to 4. The indi- 
viduals who inhabit elevated situations live 
longer than those who reside in less elevated 
places. The half-of the individuals die be- 
fore attaining the age of 17 years. The 
number of twins is to that of ordinary births 
as 1 to 65. According to calculations 
founded on the bills of mortality, one indi- 
vidual only in 3,126 attains the age of 100 
years. The number of births of the male 
sex is to that of the female sex as 96 to 95. 
—In the United States of North America, 
the births of male also exceed those of female 
children. The returns of 1800 showed that 
there were born in that year 2,988,156 
boys, and 2,923,952 girls; and that, in 
1820, the former amounted to 4,894,171, 
and the latter to 4,731,376; that is to say, 
that in the last mentioned year the number 
of male exceeded that of female children 
born, by 162,795. This proportion, which 
is peculiar to nations in‘a state of transition 
from barbarity to civilization, is not to be 
found in any other part of Europe except 
Russia, and some of the provinces of the 
Austrian empire. 

The principal ports in England for the 
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Exrort oF Gratin coastwise, are Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Boston, and Ipswich, Those 
which import most are London, Hull, Li- 
verpool, and Bristol. London imports an- 
nually, from England and Scotland, about 
250,000 quarters of barley, 200,000 quar- 
ters of malt, 550,000 quarters of oats, 
450,000 quarters of wheat, 100,000 peas 
and beans, 1,000,000 cwts. of flour, and 
100,000 cwts. of oatmeal and barleymeal ; 
and it exports coastwise about 120,000 
quarters of corn, and 15,000 cwts. of 
meal and flour. Hull imports, annually, 
about 250,000 quarters, ranking as to quan- 
tity in the following order :—Barley, wheat, 
oats, of which about one-third is re-export- 
ed, Jt imports a small quantity of meal and 
flour. Liverpool imports about 130,000 
quarters of malt, oats, wheat, barley, peas, 
and beans, with about 12,000 ewts. of meal 
and flour, and re-exports about one-fifth. 
Bristol imports about 90,000 quarters of 
barley, oats, wheat, &c. with 50,000 cwts. 
of meal and flour, and re-exports about one- 
fourth. Lynn exports about 200,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, barley, oats, &c., with very 
little meal or flour ; it imports almost none. 
Yarmouth exports about 250,000 quarters 
of barley, malt, wheat, oats, &c., about 
250,000 cwts. of flour; its imports are 
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trifling. Boston exports about 270,000 
quarters, of which five-sixths are oats, the 
rest chiefly wheat; it exports very little 
meal or flour, and imports almost no grain 
of any kind. Ipswich exports about 160,000 
qrs., of which two-thirds are malt, the rest 
barley, peas, and beans, wheat, and oats, 
with about 35,000 cwts. of flour. Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk, Maldon and Colchester 
in Essex, and Stockton in Durham, are the 
great markets for flourfor exporting coastwise, 

The Trapt or Lonnon employs about 
3500 ships, the cargoes entering the port 
being annually not less than 13,500. On 
an average, 1100 ships are in the river at 
one time, together with 3419 barges and 
other small craft employed in lading and 
unlading them ; 2288 barges and other craft 
engaged in the inland trade; and 3000 
wherries or small boats for passengers. To 
this active scene which the of London 
exhibits, are to be added about 8000 water- 
men employed in navigating the wherries 
and craft ; 4000 labourers lading and unlad- 
ing ships; and 1200 revenue officers con- 
stantly doing duty on the river; beside 
the crews of the several vessels. This scene 
occupies a space of six miles on the Thames, 
from two miles above to four miles below 
London Bridge and Limehouse. 


——}—- 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Cowey Stakes. 

An antiquarian discovery has been re- 
cently made during the recent improvements 
this year in the Thames Navigation. The 
tradition of the precise station of the Cowey 
Stakes, supposed to be set down where 
Cvesar crossed the Thames, had been for 
some time lost, though it was known to be 
between Weybridge and Walton. In deep- 
ening the river about 200 yards above Wal- 
ton-bridge, a line of eld broken piles was 
discovered, some feet below the previous 
bed of the river. They were about as thick 
as a man’s thigh. Many have been drawn, 
and are in the possession of the gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. The City of London 
should set up some mark to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the place. 

Roman Vitra. 

A Roman villa, and other curious remains 
of Roman antiquities, have recently been 
discovered on the side of the North Road, 
near Water Newton (seven miles south of 
Stamford,) which are in all probability con- 
nected with those on the opposite side of 
the river Nene (at gene The author of 
these discoveries has, within these last four 
years, traced them through the several pa- 
rishes of Castor, Alwalton, Chesterton, 
Water Newton, und Sutton, an extent of 
nearly nine miles in circumference, and the 
remains are by far the most curious and ex- 


tensive that have been explored in Britain 
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The villa, situated on the side of the road, 
near Water Newton, consisted of a large 
square of buildings ; the floors are composed 
of small square stone tessera, set in a dur- 
able cement, and appear to have heen much 
worn; some parts of the walls bear the ves- 
tiges of colours as fresh as if but lately laid 
on: three hundred yards to the east of these 
buildings, several human skeletons were dug 
up, some urns, and two kilns resembling 
those used by the ancient potters. In 1824 
and 1825 several kilns of this description 
were discovered in Sutton and Normangate 
field; also vessels containing the colour and 
glaze used in the manufactme of Roman 
earthen vessels. 
Roman Antiquities 1n Iraty. 

On a hill near Brescia (says a letter from 
Rome), there has stood from time immemo- 
rial, a large marble column, and there was a 
tradition that it belonged to a great Temple 
of Hercules, which had stood there in re- 
mote antiquity. For these two years past, 
excavations to a great extent have been 
made on the spot, the result of which eon- 
firmed the truth of the tradition, From 
time to time important monuments of an- 
cient architecture and Roman inscriptions 
‘were brought to light, and every thing indi- 
cated that a most extensive edifice had stood 
there. At length the foundations of an im- 
mense temple were uncovered, with entrances 
to several covered passages, These were 
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examined, and on the day above mentioned, 
the workmen found in one of them several 
niches walled up. They were opened, and 
in one of them was found a colossal winged 
Victoria, of bronze, and of admirable work- 
manship ; in another six large busts, one of 
them representing Faustina, the consort of 
Marcus Aurelius, and a highly-ornamented 
breast-plate of a horse; in a third and 
fourth, a richly gilt statue, four feet and a 
half high, of a captive King, and a colossal 
arm. All these are likewise of bronze, and 
of fine workmanship, There are also several 
inscriptions in the building, one of which 
mentions the ** Brixia Romans.” The eyes 
of the King and of the Victoria are of onyx. 
They are all in perfect preservation ; and, 
from the situation in which they were found, 
it is evident that they were concealed and 
walled up for security, for both the wings 
and arms of the Victoria were taken off and 
laid at her feet. 


Antiquarian Researches.—Select Poetry. 
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Roman Inscription. 


The learned Jacob Spon, in his ‘* Miscel- 
lanea Erudite Antiquitatis,” instances only 
a single trumpeter athong the Romans, an 
inscription over whom is mentioned ; Mura- 
tori knew only of one flute-player. A grave- 
stone, however, has been discovered by Cap- 
tain Berg among the ruins of the ancieut 
Cherson, upon which, under the figure of a 
trumpet, is the following inscription :— 

D. M. 

Aur. SALVIANUS 
Tub. L. (e) G@. XIC 
Qui Militavit 
Annos XIII. Vi- 
xit Annos XXXVI. 

“* To the manes of Aurelius Salvianus, 
trumpeter to the Eleventh (Claudian) Le- 
gion, who served fourteen years, and lived 
six-and-thirty.” 





—e— 


SELECT 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


; A Fasue. 
A CAREFUL Shepherd had a flock 
Of thriving sheep—his only stock ; 
Their pasture he with walls surrounded, 
As wolves in all the lands abounded; 
Great were his pains, his labour long, 
To make the walls both high and strong ; 
Yet often, as he went to sleep, 
The wolves broke in and tore the sheep: 
At last he found the work complete— 
No entrance left, but at the gate. 
The flock protected, and at peace, 
Began to flourish and increase : 
Till full of years, and honest pride 
At his success, the Shepherd died, 
A Son succeeded, mild and kind, 
Of liberal and priucely mind ; 
Who wished, indeed, to save the sheep, 
And yet the wolves in humour keep. 
Him the submissive brutes petition, 
To pity their forlorn condition ; 
Of their primeval rights denuded, 
And from the pasturage excluded ; 
They vow'd, they swore, their alter’d mind 
To sheep had long become so kind, 
They would not put a tooth or foot on 
The choicest, fattest leg of mutton: 
Their ancestors, they all confest, 
Of sharper notions were p > 
Had often climb’d the shepherd's wall, 
And made the sheep in thousands fall, 
Spread death and desolation round, 
And stained with blood the blushing ground ; 
But they (kind souls) had other kidneys, 
As noble as Sir Philip Sidney’s— 
Mild as Melancthon, they wou'd keep 
And help to feed the flock of sheep. 
The shepherd, fearing such a trial, 
Was resolute in his denial ; 
Till by false friends, extremely puzzled, 
He let the wolves in strongly muzzled ; 
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Pared from each fout was ev’ry claw, 

Full twenty straps bound up each jaw; 
And each was forced an oath to pass, 

He would eat nothing there but grass. 

The wall was levelled, and the meeting, 
*Twixt wolves and sheep, was grac'd with 


greeting. 
One would suppose through all the plain 
The golden age was come again ; 
Sheep join’d with wolf hard names to call 
The builders of the levell’d wall. 
A few bold watchmen dared to ery 
Against this frightful novelty, 
And prophesied ’twould come to pass, 
That wolves would think ‘‘all flesh is 
s ;”" 
And, in their plenitude of power, 
The silly sheep would soon devour. 
Their warnings all are given in vain, 
Within the fold the wolves remain; 
The watchmen meet contempt and hate, 
As ‘* born two centuries too late :”” 
Vile bigots, who, for private ends, ! 
Would separate such loving friends. 
Meantime the claws, which had been cut, ’ 
Grew long and sharp on ev'ry foot, | 
Some of the straps are weak and torn, 
Which they in peace so long had worn, ( 
And those, though few, that now remain, 
Give tenfold discontent and pain ; 
Till, as an useless, galling brand, 
They're all drawn off with gentle hand. 7 
= cheered. sort, and late takes care 
ew straps muzzles to prepare ; 
Resolv’d, at last, strict m3 to keep, C 
And save, if ible, the sheep, 
But vain is dtp jon now, 
The grim wolf knits his horrid brow ; T 
The muzzle he rejects with scorn, 
And on that melancholy morn 
Destruction rages through the fold ; 
The sheep are slaughtered, young and old. 
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In vain for help the shepherd cries, 

Amidst his butcher’d flock he dies ; 

And curses, in his hapless fall, 

The day he mov’d his father’s wall, 
Magilligan, Joun Grauam. 


—@— 

LINES 
On the Death of Mrs. Lerusrivce, (re- 
corded in pt.i.874). By Miss Paowett, 
daughter of the Rev, J. Prowett, and 


niece of the Bishop of Norwich. 
BRING violets pale to strew over her grave! 
Young, lovely, and pure—as the fondest 
and best ! 


For fiowrets the fairest that Nature e’er gave 
Are fitted to deck the light sod of thy rest ! 


Ah! could not the arm of thy husband avail 
To shield thy loved form from the arrows 
of death, 
Ah! could not thy babes with their low 
plaintive wail 
Arrest for a moment thy fast fleeting 
breath. 


Ob no! thou wert ready ! thy soul young in 
years, 
In wisdom, in virtue, already matured, 
Speeds her flight, far outstripping our valley 
of tears [secured. 
To its own sphere of bliss now for ever 


For oh! thou hadst run thro’ the circle of 
life cheek, 
Ere yet the young roses could fade on thy 
Meek sister and child, gentle mother and 
wife, 
Oh wife how beloved, let my agonies speak! 
Cold, cold are those lips which but open’d 
to pour 
The wisdom of sages, in accents of love ! 
That mild-beaming eye sheds its lustre no 
more [dove. 
Whose soft liquid gentleness rivalled the 
And thy bright braided tresses of soft auburn 
air, ive, 
Oh where are they now! laid low in the 
And those roseate fingers that lightly as air 
Thy dear scenes of nature to memory gave. 


That meltingly swept o’er the strings of thy 
" . 


lyre [his flight, 
With tones that old Time might delay on 
Or poured the bold tides of poetical fire 


ill each list’ning heart throbbed re-~ 
sponsive delight. 

That would breathe the wild airs of thy loved 

native lands, ‘ot story, 

And imprint on each list’ner its half-for- 

Or rouse to remembrance their shadowy 

bands, fof ay lory. 

As thrill’d thro’ their bosoms t dhords 

That voice that could charm in [talia’s soft 


tone, [France, 
Or sparkle at will in the light garb of 
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Yet esteem all the talentand worth of our own, 
With a judgment her taste only served to 
enhance. 


For it cull'd from the Spaniard high flashes 
of soul, [votion, 

From the pages of Germany woman’s de- 
While a beam of past ages shone over the 
whole, [emotion. 

And gave firmness to gentleness, grace to 


Now the cold turf envelopes the love of my 
outh, [brow, 

And the dark waves o’er the delicate 
Can such thoughts as these my sad agony 
[on me now ? 


sooth, 
Can they lighten the darkness that dwells 


Oh no! bat's day-spring shall gleam on my 
—_ coe 
That the clear eye of purified hope ma 
Its rediantie lems toy dacsrtait abode: . 
Dear Harriet! it shines from thy funeral 
ura ! 
Yes, the memory of that solemn hour of 
tion 
When all that was holiest, sacred, and best, 
Mingled deep in our cup the sad draught of 
affliction, rest! 
Thou tasted it, dearest !—then laid to 
Yes! thou turnedst to rest—and the Angel 
of peace [thou wert leaving, 
Shed his balm from above o’er the grief 
Breathed a lustre celestial o’er all thy 
face, {heart's heaving. 
And stilled with his touch thy gentle 
And still’d it for ever! no earthly throb now 
Of hope or anxiety, ion or care, 
Shall ruffle the current which softlyshall flow, 
In the land of the blest—exempt from a 
tear. 


Yet thence shall thy pitying love look on him, 

Left to mourn br desponding, thro’ 

each change of life, sea, 

Thy memory—his compass o’er that led 

is haven that world that contains his 
lost wife. 


Yes, angel of light, from life’s storm-beaten 
shore, [to rest, 

Thy dear hand shall beckon thy wanderer 
And when this long voyage of grief shall be 
o’er, [the blest. 

His soul shall spring up to the realms of 
There thy love, gentle Harriet! meek wo- 
man’s no more [revealed tie, 

Shall be merged in that holy, that half- 
Which in yet dearer union than ours was 
before, [on high! 

Shall unite all mankind in the presence 
Then the voice thou once lov'dst again shall 
‘unfold lyre, 
Its melodies midst the soft tones of thy 
But thy lyre shall then sparkle with pure 
virgin gold, [fire ! 


Each life s be touched with ethereal 
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One high Hallelujah all voices shall blend ! 

All knowledge be found in the life-giving 

Word! offend, 

Mists of darkness and error no more shall 

But eternity dwell in the praise of the 
Lord! 


—@— 
SONNET 
On my long esteemed and valued Sriend, 
The Bishop of ****** 
By Joun Tayror, Esq. 
HERBERT, in early life admir’d where 


known, 
Who honour’d left the Muses’ classic 
dome *, 
And chose, for Britain’s sake, abroad to 
roam, 
Yet not, indeed, for Britain’s sake alone, 
To Truth and Virtue always firmly prone. 
Knowledge attain’d, he sought his native 
home, [tome, 
Knowledge deriv’d from many a curious 
With the vast mental stores before his own. 


Friendship might well predict his Mitred fate, 
Who saw in youth the promise of his mind, 
Who saw him then, aloof from formal state, 
Wise with good humour, cheerful, frank, 
and kind; 
Nature form’d intrinsicall ty 
es und in his faith, pure, iaiieed refin'd. 


—@— 
LINES 
Addressed to Mrs. Moovyt, of Turnham 
Green, Jan. 1, 1812. 
By the late Grorce Harvince, Esq. 
[Not printed in his Works.] 
HEN Hope and Youth from vision pass, 
Time throws away the Courtier’s glass ; 
T took it up,—though chill’d with fear, 
Scared at the words ‘* another year !”” 


The scene was chang’d : a Winder’s bough 
Spoke—as I shought—and said—*<Ji’s now.” 
The Summer’s promises were fled, 

The leaves of Autumn had been shed 
In Flore’s lap, with sullen rage 
Despair had arm’d the Fiends of Ace. 


Love in a fit of laughter saw 
The limner Truth my picture draw : 
A Hermit’s beard of mountain snow 
Grac’d the departure of the Beau ; 
Instead of health, a bilious hue 
To colours of the jaundice grew ; 
The wrinkles of the cheek were there, 
No mercy could the waste repair ; 
Nor hope was left me to forget, 
And with oblivion chace regret ; 
For in the rear, but still in sight, 
Were all that’s gay—and all that’s bright. 





* Cambridge University. 
t She died in 1824, 
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But Farenpsurr, at no change alarm’d, 
The mirror of its frown disarm’d. 
She bore it in her graceful hand— 
I look’d—the scene was Fairy-land. 
The passions had been laid asleep, 
Their mast and sail abjur’d the deep. 
Ambition of the world bereft, 
A Milbourne oak t with spirit cleft. 
Experience laugh’d at all the past, 
As idiots never born to last. 

With Frienpsu1e—gifts,and virtues came, 
But she refin’d and bless’d their aim. 
A sense of honor to the just ; 
A tear that could embalm the dust; 
A Muse, of inexhausted wealth, 
And brac’d with adamantine health ; 
A pen of genius and of taste, 
By judgment rul’d, by wit embrac’d ; 

e heart’s indissoluble frame 
To my Elysian slumbers came. 
*¢ All these are mine,” their owner said, 
*¢ And they are for the Hermit’s bed.” 


It was no visionary form, 
But full of life, and colours warm, 
Her brow majestic and serene, 
She came on wings from Turnham Green. 
There was her dignified abode, 
No Arab’s tent or shifted road ; 
But she has dryads in her train, 
At Milbourne House in Esher Lane ; 
Her wood-nymphs, in the Hermit’s bower, 
That play with Time’s imperious hour ; 
Chain both his arms, arrest his wing, 
And make him breathe an air of Spring. 


on 
TO THE GLOW-WORM. 
WHEN Sol resigns the World to Night 
Behold thou shedst thy feeble ray ; 
And, twinkling with a borrow’d light, 
Dost all thou canst to make it day. 


Thee, glimmering in the bank, 1 view 
And own thy worth surpassing mine ; 

Thou giv’st to Nature all her due 
While I conceal a light divine. 


Did Man, like thee, dispense around 
Each beam that heavenly suns § impart, 
Less moral darkness would be found, 
And Virtue shine in ev’ry heart. 
oO. L. M. 


—@o— 
EPITAPH 
In Heston Church Yard, Middlesex. 


FAREWELL, dear youth, farewell, till we 
above 
Meet in the peaceful realms of light, and love; 
Grain, hid in earth, repays the peasant’s care, 
And Evening suns but set to rise more fair. 
t The Hermit’s [a name the Poet as- 
sumed] ruling passion was to cut wood. 
§ Revelation and Reason. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—_@--- 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


. SPAIN. 

Accounts from Spain s of continued 
disturbances in he peel on The volun- 
teers of Murcia and Roa having revolted, 
their example has been followed by the 
same class of fanatics in Tarasona, in Arra- 
gon. The latter fourd even the clergy 
scarcely bigotted enough to deserve protec- 
tion from their insults. At Peniscola and 
Valladolid, disturbances have occurred, in 
which this licensed mob of volunteers were 
the prime agitators. The Canon Ostalaza, 
who has been called by the formidable name 
of the ‘ exterminating angel,” was at the 
head of the troubles in Murcia. 

The East coast of Spain has been thrown 
into a state of great agitation by the appear- 
ance of an Algerine fleet of six vessels of 
war. The squadron is re to have 
captured about fifteen sail, chiefly coasting 
vessels; and the Spaniards are so electrified 
by the event, and the dreadful prospects of 
slavery, if taken, that none of the vessels 
can get a crew to proceed to sea. The fleet 
appeared off Barcelona from the 20th to the 
30th of September. This squadron has 
sailed against the Spaniards, in consequence 
of the usual tribute not having been paid to 
the Dey of Algiers. . 

PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese Regency displays consi- 
derable vigour and activity in carrying into 
operation the new system. In many places 
the local Magistrates have been removed 
for their disaffection or want of zeal. Some 
slight insurrections have taken place, parti- 
cularly in the Tra-los-Montes, but they 
were quickly suppressed. 


ITALY. 


We have already stated that the Pope had 
undertaken to reform the abuses in the poli- 
tical departments of the Holy See; but in 
a State where the most inveterate preju- 
dices, rivetted by ignorance and bigotry, 
have predominated for ages, we certainly 
did anticipate some serious obstacles ; and 
by recent accounts we learn that his Holi- 
ness has been compelled to have recourse to 
prayer, since the arm of the flesh is likely to 
be ineffective. We apprehend that he will 
find it nec to call in the aid of the lat- 
ter, and, like the Grand Seignor, unite the 
two, if he wishes fully to accomplish his 
by asa The following is an extract of 
a letter dated from Rome, Sept. 23 :—** It 
is affirmed that the obstinate wickedness, or 
stupid ignorance, with which the Pope’s pa- 
ternal intentions are counteracted, often af- 


fect him to tears. Can it excite surprise 
= he, bd the — of the Christian 
urch, spiri and tem Sh 
herd of his ponnity has judged 4 
under these circumstances, to implore the 
aid of Heaven to avert evils both near and 
remote? A religious Proclamation (Invito 
sagra) prescribes nine days’ prayers to he 
performed, and three days’ fasts; the first 
in the chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum, 
the second in the Borghese chapel on Ma- 
ria Maggiore, and the third in the chapel of 
the Archangel Michael in St. Peter's. In 
the first and third, the Litany of All Saints, 
and the prayers belonging to it, are to be 
sung; in the second, the Lauretan Litany, 
and the Miserere, with the prayer Deus Re- 
Sugium defende, and Deus omnium Fidelium, 
and be concluded on each day with the 
Sacrament. Each prayer begins two hours 
and a half before sunset, and continues 
about that time. The last of the nine days 
(28th of April) being the eve of the Feast 
of St. Michael, is to be a general and strict 
fast-day, that is, meat and milk diet are pro- 
hibited. 

In the preamble to the above Edict is the 
following passage :—** The spirit of vertigo 
and revolt daily makes new progress, even 
among the better informed classes. Errors 
which lately lay concealed in a corner of the 
earth, and scarcely ventured from their hid- 
ing place clandestinely, to bite the foot of 
the pure bride of the immaculate lamb, now 
combine together with daring and unheard- 
of insolence—now euten ben with total 
destruction, if it were possible that the 
gates of hell could prevail against her.” 

From the preceding, it is evident that 
there is a spirit abroad, resulting from the 
improved state of all classes connected with 
intellectual pursuits, that will ere long, we 
trust, drive Popery and Popedom from the 
face of Europe. 

TURKEY. 


A terrible fire broke out at Constantino- 
ple on Aug. 31st, a short time after the 
sacred standard had been removed to the 
Khasne, or imperial treasury. The fire ex- 
tended itself with astonishing rapidity, and 
raged till one o'clock in the afternoon of 
1st September, after prt spread its ra- 
vages from the Bagdgi-Kaponssi on the 
harbour, through a great part of the city, 
to the Jeni-Kepu (new gate), on the sea of 
Marmora. The gates of the Seraglio, at 
which a double guard was posted, remained 
open to afford an asylum in the inner court 
to the unfortunate fugitives. The flames 
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destroyed the palaces of the Nedschib Ef- 
fendi, agent of the Pacha of Egypt, of the 
Kiaja Bey (minister of the interior), and of 
Kussni Bey, the two great magazines of 
Vizer Khan and Eltgi Khan, and the Palace 
~ of the Armenian Patriarch. The d e is 
very great, as the fire raged in the richest 
part of the city. The regular troops were 
under arms the whole time, and the Seras- 
kéer, Hussein Pacha, and the Grand Vizier, 
accompanied by only a few armed men, tra- 
versed the city in all directions. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

In p. 264, we stated that an irruption had 
been made by the Persians into the Russian 
itory. Since then the formal declaration 

of war by Russia against Persia has been re- 
ceived, In this Manifesto, the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh, after expressing its surprise 
at the sudden irruption of the enemy, and 
declaring its original supposition that the 
hostile proceeding sprung from the preda- 
tory habits of some lawless chieftain, set- 
ting at defiance the authority of the Per- 
sian Government, adverts, with equal as- 
tonishment and regret, to the fact, that it 
is Persia herself who has drawn the sword, 
and that her armies are led on by the Heir 
Presumptive to the Throne. It then goes 
on to affirm the entire ignorance of his Im- 
rial Majesty as to the causes which can 
provoked the Schah to such an unex- 
pected measure, professing, at the same 
time, his anxiety to vindicate, in the face of 
Europe, the moderation of his own policy as 
regards Persia, and his willingness to de- 
monstrate, had the opportunity been afford- 
ed him, by any previous statement of wrongs 
or grievances on the part of that power, 
how little justification could really be urged 
for the ssion which has been commit- 
ted. With this view, the Manifesto pro- 
ceeds to give a brief narrative of the events 
which have taken place since the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Gulistan, in 1813; of the 
discussions which emanated from some of 
the stipulations contained in that treaty, 
with respect to the recognition of the suc- 
cession to the throne of Persia, and the line 
of demarcation between the frontiers of the 
two countries; the pens of Prince Men- 
zikoff, in the earl of this year, and the 
sincerity of the ke in his wishes to 
follow the conciliatory policy of the late 
Autocrat, &c.—It may be supposed that 
Russia, like any other country, under simi- 
lar circumstances, makes out a case suffi- 
ciently favourable to herself; but, wherever 
the aggression lies, war has been declared, 
and actually begun. From the details con- 
tained in despatches from General Yerma- 
loff, it appears, that in the first collision of 
arms, victory declared in favour of the Rus- 
sian troops. The despatches, dated _ 
7, state that ‘‘Major General Prince Ma- 
daton attacked the Persians on the 2d of 
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September, who occupied a s position 
on the right bank of the river Chamhora. 
The enemy had 2,000 regular infantry, 
eight pieces of cannon, 20 falconets car- 
ried by camels, and 8,000 cavalry. Meh- 
med Mirza, son of Prince Abbas Mirza, and 
of the Schah, as well as the Sardar 
Amir Shan, brother of the Schar, and other 
Persian great men, were at the head of them. 
The advance of our army was given notice 
of at a distance by the outposts of the ene- 
my, who were drawn up in order of battle, 
and awaited our approach. The fire of four 
Persian cannon, accompanied by musketry, 
was pretty violent; but some artillery, placed 
in a battery on our side, soon silenced the 
guns of the enemy. Our artillery was espe- 
cially directed against the enemy's cavalry, 
which soon followed the example of the com- 
mander Mehmed Mirza, who sought safety 
in flight. The Persian infantry was thus de- 
prived of its support, and our cavalry, con- 
sisting of eight hundred Cossacks, the 
Georgian Militia, and some Tartars from 
the district of Kazasch, pursued the fugi- 
tives briskly, and cut off their retreat, Ter- 
ror and confusion seized the Persians; they 
made but a faint resistance, ond were pur- 
sued for ten wersts. The enemy lost in this 
engagement two Khans, and above 1,000 
men were left on the field of battle—We 
took one cannon, eleven falconets, and se- 
veral powder waggons. After these advan- 
tages Major General Prince Madatow ad- 
vanced to Elizabethpol, which he took with- 
out opposition, on the 4th of September; 
but though this advance was made with in- 
credible rapidity, 1,500 Persian infantry, 
who were in the citadel, succeeded in leay- 
ing it before our troops arrived. The enemy 
not only did not halt under the walls of the 
city, but were even seen to fly in the great- 
est disorder on the other banks of the Zeyva, 
beyond Elizabethpol. Our cavalry, which 
advanced twenty wersts, did not meet with 
a single Persian. At Elizabethpol we took 
possession of the enemy's camp, with large 
magazines of provisions. In the Citadel we 
found great quantities of flour, powder, and 
lead. General Yermaloff adds to these ac- 
counts, that Mahometans and Armenians 
had already arrived from Karabasch, who 
affirm, that since the appearance of the 
Russian troops, the inhabitants of those 
were become sensible of their trea- 
son, and are ready to atone for it by imme- 
diate submission, On this intelligence, Ge- 
neral Yermaloff ordered the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Paskewiteh to effect, as soon as possible, 
his junction with Major-General Prince Ma- 
datow, and to march to Karabasch.” 

In an article from Odessa, dated the 19th 
Sept., it is stated that the irruption of the 
Persians has been the - for an almost 
general insurrection in their favour among 
the Tartars, in the i of Carabot, 
Scherwan, the Chesis, and Elizabethpol : 
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and that in consequence the Russians have 
evacuated those provinces as well as & part 
of Sounketia. e@ mountain tribes are said 
to be in great agitation ; on the side of the 
Caspian 5 the enemy has penetrated as 
far as Couba, in the environs of Derbent, 
which he keeps invested. ‘The accounts go 
on to state that the Russians will not act 
offensively till the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which have been requited; and that 
in the mean time the country is terribly ra- 
vaged. The consternation of the Armenian 
merchants is extreme—they have ceased all 
business and suspended their payments. It 
is added that Tis, which is the entrepot 
of the goods consumed throughout Geor- 
gia, or sent to Persia, loses its most impor- 
tant channel for the disposal of its mer- 
chandize by the incursions of the Persians 
into the Russian provinces. 

‘Intelligence from St. Petersburg, dated 
Sept. 21, state that the Emperor has or- 
deréd numerous bodies of troops towards 
the Caucasus to reinforce the army in Geor- 
gis ‘The Persians, on their side, have ad- 
vanced, and have excited a revolt in two of 
the three Mussulman provinces belonging 
to Russia, which adjoins the frontiers. 


CHINA, 


The Chinese empire is divided into 20 
provinces. ' There are reckoned to be 185 
capitals, and as many largé towns of’ the 
second order. The taxes and duties amount 
annually to a sum of about thirteen ‘thillions 
and 4 quarter sterling /° 1,912,000 tons’ of 
corn and rice are’ also deducted for the sub- 
sistence of thé ttvops, aid ‘supplying the 
public gtanaties. «The ‘civil ‘service costs 
only one million anda half sterling : but the 
inilitary Servite is six timed as’ éxpensive, 
ittiounting’ to’ rds 6f'8,000, 000/.. ster!- 
ing. Among articles of ‘the Chinese 
badget}' thére ‘ate found’ $;000,000/. for 
the keeping’ im repair the Yellow’ River, 

,000,000/. for the gardens of Yuen-Ming ; 
and large soms for the entertainment of the 
Ministers of ‘State, of the first and second 
class; to the number of $,525. The reve- 
tue of the State in money and produce is 
pe at about 30,000,0002 > “ Bee 
of entry and ex tion on English and 
Rasiica Vesiile received at Canton add to 
this sum nearly another million. The reve- 
venue of England, which only reckons 
22,000,000 of inhabitants, rose, im 1824, 
to a sum which was one half more than that 
of the whole empire of China, which, ac- 
cording to the ‘latest census, contains 
146;000,000 of inhabitants. ‘That part of 
the population’ which lives ‘on the water 
amounts to 2,000,000 ; the ‘civil émiploy- 
ments do not exceed 9,61; arid the maifitery 
officers °7,552°° The army forms ai enor- 
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mous mass of 1,263,000 men, of which 
822,000 belong to the infantry, 410,000 
to the cavalry, and 31,000 to the marine. 


AFRICA. 


Advices from the Gold Coast to the 20th 
of July, confirm the reports circulated « f 
the disposition manifested by the Ashantees 
to act hostilely against our ions in 

quarter, and those of our allies. In a 
proclamation issued by Lieut.-colonel Pur- 
don, it is stated that the King of Ashantee 
was within three days’ march of Accra, and 
» dere . he meditated: an attack on 

at place, and \subseque: the rest 
of the forts and por wane brag Gold 
Coast... Prompt measures: had been in con- 
sequence adopted, to arm. all. persons resid- 
ing = the said settlement, for the 
ruthless aan, r= arm state 
their fore: variously, from twenty to fifty 
thousand men. t 


SOUTH. AMERICA, 


The final installation of the long-talked 
of Congress at Panama took place on the 
22d July. “The President was Don Manuel 
Lorenzo de Vidaurre. The style of the 
document generally was ostentatious. The 
propositions at whith the Président hints 
were, to resolve that no indemmity should 
be paid for the recognition of independence ; 
to make some conjoint effort against Spain ; 
to prohibit Spanish productions during’ the 
wat; to exclude the vessels of all \powers 
which do not adinit the flags of the new re- 
publics; to teject all foreign agents ‘who do 
not come authorized’ in tegtrlar diplomatic 
form. “Fhese wére the tain ‘points which 
had reference to thé present contest with 
Spain. “He proposed “moreover, that the 
conféderated Governinents should mutually 
guarantee ‘their ‘liberty and independence ; 
that standing ‘armies should’ not be main- 
tained except in time of wat.° A more ap- 
propriate subject for discussion which he 
mentioned was the propriety of establishing 
entire freedom of intercourse and commerce 
between all the new States, except from the 
trammels of custom-house regulations: The 
envoys bled at Pa » who would 
take active parts as constituent members of 
the ‘Congress, were those of Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Guatelama, and Pero. An envoy 
from the La Plata provinces is now on his 
way; one from Brazil has been named; the 
new republic of Bolivia ‘will also send one. 
The envoys from En , North America, 
and the Netherlands, will be present, to re- 
ceive any propositions on any subject which 
may affect these countties ur their colonies. 
The Presidency of the “Congress was deter- 
thined by lot. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
: —o— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


During the storm which took place on 
the evening of the 31st of July, the beauti- 
ful spire of Raunds Church in Northamp- 
tonshire, which had long been the admira- 
tion and envy of the surrounding country, 
abounding as it does with fine spires, re- 
ceived a shock of lightning which levelled 
great part of it with the dust. As soon as 
the air was cleared, it was found that several 
yards of the spire had completely fallen, and 
that two very | holes were made in its 
side, giving it the appearance of a burst 
vessel. On entering the body of the Church 
it appeared that the electric fluid had been 
through it in various directions; and that, 
attracted by the iron bars, it bad made very 
peculiar rents in almost all the windows, 
including the great one at the end of the 
chancel, where it finally escaped. At the 
west end many massy stones had made 
their way through the roof, and greatly 
injured the galleries, and partially, a va- 
luable organ, which had been presented 
within the last year by the great liberality of 
the Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Lye. The whole 
edifice had indeed been lately put into a 
complete state of repair, by the persever- 
ance and in great measure at the expence of 
that gentleman, whose example in this re- 
spect should be held up both for praise and 
imitation. Since the accident, the damage 
having been, on a professional survey, esti- 
mated at 1400/. a subscription has been set 
on foot for the restoration of the spire, and 
it is now, we are happy to add, proceeding 
with great spirit,—the Rector, the Curate, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and Sir James Langham, 
having each given 1001. The repair of the 
body of the Church is nearly finished, but 
the spire is not to be commenced until the 
Spring—About six weeks ago nearly the 
has front of the Rector’s house gave way, 
so that he is obliged to rebuild that part. 
It is supposed that the same storm was the 
latent cause of this subsequent misfortune. 

A meeting of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
was lately held, when a long discussion en- 
sued respecting the circulation of the Apo- 
cryphal writings with the Holy Scriptures. 
In the end, the Presbytery unanimously re- 
solved, that disapproving of the proceedings 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
with regard to the circulation of the Apo- 
crypha and the translations of the Scrip- 
tures, they did not feel themselves justified 
in resuming their annual collection in aid of 
the funds of the society. 

At the last annual meeting of the Bristol 
Missionary Society, in aid of the London 
Missionary Society, Admiral Pearson in the 
chair, it, was stated that several new Asso- 


ciations had been formed, and that the pro- 
ceeds of last year exceeded any former one 
by upwards of 400/. The report contained 
the following interesting particulars :—The 
Harvey Islands, in the S. Pacific, which 
were visited two years before by native 
teachers from the Society Isles, 500 miles 
distant, have recently been surveyed by one 
of the Missionaries, who found that the 
most wonderful change had taken place 
among the inhabitants; idolatry was abo- 
lished, and the idols cast away and trodden 
under foot. Christianity was universally 
embraced, and all ranks were engaged in 
learning the Catechisms and books that 
had been put into their hands ; age and in- 
fancy were both engaged in this employ- 
ment.—At Honoueru, in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, the congregation has increased from 
800 to nearly 5000, to accommodate whom, 
a spacious Chapel has been erected by or- 
der of the King. The number in the a br 
has increased from 800 to 1850, and that of 
teachers from 22 to 40. The total number 
of persons learning to read in the different 
islands exceed 15,000. A spelling book, 
containing Scripture extracts, has been 
printed, of which 13,000 copies have been 
distributed.—A Chapel for the use of Mis- 
sionaries is about to be erected at Malacca: 
the schools have increased from 5 to 7, and 
the number of attendants from 200 to 351. 
Several teachers, and about 80 scholars from 
the Anglo-Chinese College, regularly attend 
the public services of the Christian religion 
at present established there—The annual 
examination of the schools at Madagascar 
took place in March, in the presence of the 
King, who expressed himself much satisfied. 
The number of children in the schools is 
estimated at 3000. 

We are happy to state, that a revival of 
trade in the manufacturing and commercial 
districts of Yorkshire has taken place. The 
woollen cloth trade at Leeds (says the Leeds 
Mercury) is rather on the increase ; at Hud- 
dersfield it is certainly improving, and wools, 
both at these places and at Wakefield, are 
generally in brisk demand. The prices of 
wool of the middle and lower kinds have ad- 
vanced, within the last two months, about 
twenty per cent. and on manufactured goods 
an advance of ten per cent. may be stated. 
At Bradford and Halifax, where the mar- 
kets are principally for worsted stuffs, busi- 
ness is proceeding, each successive week, 
very satisfactorily. The blanket trade, which 
is chiefly carried on at Heckmondwyke and 
Dewslury, improves. The fancy trade has 
been more deeply depressed, and the de- 
pression has been of longer continuance, 
than in any other branch, but it has begun 
to revive. At Macclesfield (says the Stock- 
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port Advertiser) there are six more silk mills 
in partial work now than there were three 
months ago, and at least 1000 hands more 
in employ, although there are still from 
5000 to 6000 — entirely destitute of 
employment. cotton mills are working 
full time, and there is a great demand for 
calicoes, especially those produced by the 
steam-loom. 

An inhuman murder has been perpe- 
trated upon two aged individuals in the 
neighbourhood of Leatherhead in Surrey. 
The names of the unhappy persons are, 
John Arkhurst, a helpless old man, aged 
96, and his housekeeper, Eliz. Haines, aged 
74. They inhabited a cottage in the midst 
of a small orchard, in a very solitary and 
lonely situation, being at least a quarter of 
a mile from any other habitation. Their 
bodies, when discovered, presented a dread- 
ful. spectacle. -The Magistrates of Union 
Hall are actively engaged in endeavouring 
to discover the wretches who have com- 
mitted this horrible atrocity. 

A horrible discovery was lately made on 
board the ship Latona, which had just been 
freighted, and was about to sail from Liver- 
pool to Leith. Three casks on board were 
found to contain several human bodies, some 
of them perfect, others mutilated, and all in 
the most shocking state of decomposition. 
No time was lost in enquiring from whence 
the casks had come, and upon that circum- 
stance being learnt, information was in- 
stantly given to the police, who dispatched 
several officers to the premises. On their 
arrival they made strict search, and after 
breaking open the doors of an under-ground 
cellar, a place well calculated for conceal- 
ment, they succeeded in finding eleven other 
casks of a similar description to those on 
board the Latona, all of which, on being 
broken open, were found to contain human 
bodies, in a state too painful to describe : 
some were perfect, others dissected, and 
some, we shudder at the recital, were put 
into pickle! On extending their search, 
several sacks were discovered, containing also 
the violated remains of the dead. The 
whole number of bodies thus found to have 
been taken from the silent tomb was no less 
than thirty-five, 

A phenomenon of rare occurrence was 
recently witnessed in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, Wigan, &e. The fields and roads 
were covered with a light filmy substance, 
which, by many persons, was mistaken for 
cotton. it was the gossamer of the garden, 
or field spider, often met with in the country 
in fine autumn weather, but seldom in such 
astonishing profusion. In walking in the 
fields the shoes were completely covered 
over with it, and its floating fibres came in 
contact with the face in every direction. 
Every tree, lamp-post, or other projecting 
body, had arrested a portion of it, At 
Wigan it descended in every direction like 
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sleet, and in such quantities as to affect the 
appearance of the atmosphere. 

Oct.13. The splendid charch just com- 
pleted at Blackburn was this day conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Chester. This 
edifice is erected on the site of the old gram- 
mar school, and the foundation was laid on 
the 2d of September, 1820, by the late Rev. 
Dr. Whitaker, in consequence of the con- 
tracted accommodation and ruinous condi- 
tion of the then parish church. The build- 
ing has cost about 40,0001. (including the 
sum paid for the enlarged burial ground, the 
site of the old grammar school, &e. &c.) 
which has been defrayed by a rate upon the 
inhabitants of the parish, and it is calculated 
to accommodate 2,500 persons, including 
upwards of 700 free sittings for the poor. 

e design and execution of the building is 
of the most superb description, and is not 
surpassed by any edifice of the kind in the 
county, not even excepting the collegiate 
church at Manchester. 


+ + 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Revenue.—We lay before our readers 
an abstract of the account for the last year 
and quarter, shewing the produce of the re- 
venue in Great Britain, contrasted with the 
same in the corresponding period of the last 
year. This abstract, when considered care- 
fully, in conjunction with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the coramerce and 
manufactures of this country have been 
placed during the whole of the present year, 
and with the reduction which has taken 
place in the rate of duty charged on various 
articles, exhibits a result which must not be 
considered as unsatisfactory. 

Years ended 10th Oct. 





























1825. 1826. 
Customs ....0000s £14,306,152] 15,436,127 
Bindlnd dcicc. ceecccced 21,620,714] 17,823,827 
Stamps seececceereesee 6,997,016 6,41 1,242 
Post Office ......... 1,501,000] 1,499,000 
DRED scien icadeceenes 4,976,163] 4,703,518 
Miscellaneous ...... 302,741 633,982 
£49,763,786] 46,507,676 
Decrease on the year...... £3,256,110 
Quarters ended 10th Oct. 

1825. 1826, 
Customs £5,278,455| 4,579,640 
Excise .decccccossestk 5,154,858] 5,226,723 
Stamps .....seeereres 1,823,519} 1,584,563 
Post Office ......... 379,000 360,000 
TOdS. coccedisocedice 474,433 486,624 
Miscellaneous ...... 76,377 59,042 
£13,186,642| 12,296,592 
Decrease on the quarter...| £890,050 
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In nearly all the newly-formed companies 
the shareholders have been severe sufferers ; 
and in those yet standing shares have been 
sold at a considerable depreciation. At a 
late sale at the Mart, under the direction of 
the assignees of Mr. R. Corbett, the pur- 
chase-money did not, in one instance, 
amount to the deposits paid on the shares. 
One original 400/. share in the Real Del 
Monte Mining Company, which had been 
paid up in full, sold for 3551. Five shares of 
1002. each, in the Alliance Fire Insurance 
Compauy, upon which 1 0/. per share had been 

id, 71. 10s. per share. Fifteen shares in 
the South London Dock Company, of 1001. 
each, upon which 6/. per share had been 

id, 5s. per share. Fifty shares in the Lon- 
a Water Company, upon which 12, each 
had been paid, 1/. the whole. Twenty shares 
in the Irish Shipping Company, upon which 
151. per share had been paid, 14/. per share. 
Three hundred shares in the Protector Fire 
Insurance Company, upon which 2/. each 
had been paid, 11. 3s. 6d. per share. Fifty 
ditto, 11. 4s. each. Forty-seven shares in 
the Pheenix Gas-light Company, upon which 
301. each had been paid, 21/. 10s. per share. 
—The Greek bonds have been almost value- 
less, and the peculation discovered in the 
Greek loan is frightful. At a meeting of 
the Greek bondholders at the City of London 
Tavern, it appeared that out of — 
1,200,000/. the produce of the loan whic 
had been made, the whole which ever reached 
the shores of Greece was 209,000/. Frigates 

were built, or ordered to be built, in Ame- 
"rica, at a charge of 155,000/, but no further 
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account was given of them. For the steam 
vessels, and other expences of Lord Coch- 
rane’s expedition, 160,000/. are debited ; 
in addition to 64,000/. received for com- 
mission on the Joan. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Oct. 9. An operatic drama, called The 
White Lady, or The Spirit of Avenel, was 
produced, It is from the French piece of 
La Dame Blanche, which has enjoyed some 
gee in Paris. The hero of the piece 
is Roland Grame, the legitimate heir of the 
house of Avenel, who had been dispossessed 
of his birth-right by his uncle Julian. The 

‘lot commences at the period when Roland 
as arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
castle of Avenel, for the purpose of learning 
some particulars respecting his birth and 
parentage ; and the dangers he encounters, 
before the accomplishment of his object, 
constitute the interest and incidents of the 
piece. As a dramatic composition it is of a 
very inferior class, though the scenery was 
pleasing. It was announced for repetition 
amidst general applause. 





Covent GarpeEn. 

Oct. 18. A comedy, in two acts, entitled 
The Green Room, from the pen of Mr. Kenny, 
was brought forward, It was an attempt to 
bring es the audience the quarrels and 
quibbles of actors, and in many instances 
displayed more of the broad farce than ge- 
nuine comedy. The piece was given out for 
repetition amidst partial plaudits. 


—-—@-— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-office, Oct. 9, 7th reg. of Light 
Drag.: Major James-John Fraser, to be 
Lieut.-col.— Capt. Hon. Geo. Berkeley Mo- 
lyneux, to be Major.—Rifle Brigade : Major 
os. Logan, to be Major.—Garrisons : Gen. 
W. Knollys to be Governor of Limerick.— 
Col. Sir George Elder to be Lieut.-gov. of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland.—Brevet: Persse 
O'Keeffe Boulger, esq. late Major in 2d 
Royal Veteran Bat. to have the rank of 
Major upon the Continent of Europe only. 
—Unattached: Capt. H. S. Olivier, 32d 
Foot, to be Major of Inf—Brevet Lieut.- 
col. James Fullarton, to be Lieut.-col. of 
Infantry.—To be Majors of Inf.: Brevet 
Major John Winkler, 1st West India Reg. ; 
Brevet Major Peter Macdougall, 25th Foot; 
Brevet Major Rich. Barrington, 56th Foot; 
Brevet Major Phineas M‘Pherson, 35th Foot. 
Oct. 2. 1st or Gren. Guards, Lieut.-col. 
Clive, to be Lieut.-col.—69th Foot, Major 
SirC, Cuyler, bart. to be Lieut.-col.— Major 
J. Peel, to be Major.—72d, Lieut.-col. C. 
G. J. Arbuthnot, to be Lieut,-col.—Un- 


attached: To be Majors of Inf.: Capt, J. 
Pratt, 17th Foot; Capt. G. Johnstone, 1st 
or Gren. Guards.—Brevet: Capt. W. Ferns, 
96th Foot, to be Major; R. Diggens, esq. 
11th Light Dragoons, to have the rank of 
Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Europe ouly. 
—C, Irvine, gent. 6th Drag. Guards ; C.M. 
Graham, esq. 88th Foot, to have the rank 
of Major on the Continent of Europe only. 
—Unattached: Brevet Lieut.-col. W. G. 
Moore, and Brevet Major E. P. Buckley, 
1st or Gren. Guards, to be Lieut.-cols. of Inf. 

Oct. 16. 35th Reg. Capt. G. Teulon, to 
be Major.—Brevet : H. Roberts, esq. to have 
the rauk of Colonel, and M. M‘Pherson, 
esq. to have the rank of Major on the Con- 
tinent of Europe only; Capt. C. Bayley, 36th 
Reg. to have the rank of Major in the Me- 
diter. only.—Unattached : tid Lieut.- 


col. H. T. Shaw, 35th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
col, of Inf.—Capt. H. Knight, sth Light 
Drag. to be Major of Inf.—Brevet Lieut.- 
col. A. Rumpler, 60th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
col. of Inf.—Brevet Major G. Hillier, 74th 
Foot, to be Major of Ink 
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Eccrestasticat. PrereRMENTS. 
Rev. J. Brinkley, D,D. to the Bishopric of 


Rev. . Bright, Preb. of Combe and Harn- 
ham, Salisbury Cathedral. 
Rev.W.A.Alderson, Seaton Ross R. co. York. 
Rev. J. Barber, Wilsden P.C. co. York. 
Rev. J. Baylie, Bloxwich Chapelry, co. Staf- 
rd 


Rev. F. Close, Cheltenham P. C. co. Glouc. 

Rev. C. G. Cotes, Stanton-St.-Quintin R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. F. R. Hall, Fulbourn R. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. C. W. Hughes, Dulverton V. co. Som. 

Rev. R. Jones, Little Leigh P. C. Cheshire, 


Births and Marriages. 





Rev. R. Ridsdale, Kirdford V. Sussex. 

Rev. H. A. Rous, Reydon V. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. S. Skillicome, Salford R. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. E. Swatman, Dalverton V. co. Som. 

Rev. J. Ward, Great Bedwin V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Wilson, St. Michael’s C. Bath. 

Cuaprains. 

Rev. C. B. Bruce, Chap. to Duke of York. 

Rev. T. Henderson, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Verulam. 


Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of Wisbeach 
Free Grammar School, co. Cambridge. 


—_—o— 
BIRTHS. 


March 14, At Futteh Ghur, the wife of 
Major J. A. Hodgson, a son. 

Aug. 15. At the Cottage, Stoneley, Hunt- 
ingdoashire, the wife of Frederick Welstead, 
esq. R.N. a dau. 

Sept. 15. At the Vicarage, Tilshead, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Johnson, a son. 
24. At East Horsley, Surrey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Percival, a dau. 27. At 
Elstone, in Wilts, the wife of Stephen Mills, 
esq. a son and heir. At Gillingham, 
Dorset, the wife of W. R. Bell, esq. a son. 
—--30. In York-street, Portman-square, 
the wife of Stacey Grimaldi, esq. a son. 











Oct. 1. At Guernsey, the wife of Major 
Baynes, R. Art. a dau.——2. In Serjeant’s 
Inn, the wife of W. E. Taunton, esq. one of 
his Majesty’s Counsel, a dau.——6. At Mrs, 
Yea's, Pyrland Hall, near Taunton, the wife 
of Francis- Newman Rogers, esq. a son._—— 
9. At the Vicarage, Hungerford, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Cookson, a son. 15.. At 
Ashling House, near Chichester, the wife of 
Geo. Fraser, esq. a son. 16. Mrs, W. H, 
Cooper, of South Villa, in the Regent’s 
Park, a son, At Rochester, the wife of 
the Rev. D. F. Warner, a dau. 











—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 5. Patrick Bannerman, esq. to Anna- 
Maria, dau. of Sir Wm. Johnston, bart. of 
that Ik, Aberdeenshire-——6. At Leyton, 
Essex, John, son of William Davis, esq. of 
Leytonstone, to Eliz. Jesse, fourth dau. of 
John Cooper, esq. of Leyspring. At 
Stratford St. Mary, the Rev. Henry Wynch, 
Rector of Pett, to Charlotte, second dau. of 
the late Edw. Golding, esq. of Morden Er- 
legh, co, Berks. ——At Richmond, Captain 
Byrne, of the Rifle Brigade, to Anne-Ma- 
tilda, second dau. of Col. Norcott, C. B. 
&e, 7. At Liverpool, John-Horatio 
Lloyd, Barrister-at-Law, to Caroline, dau. 
of Holland Watson, esq. 9. At Milton, 
Northamptonshire, the Rev. W. C. Colton, 
to Louisa-Poyntz, second dau. of John Mil- 
ler, esq. late Receiver-Gen. for the county 
of Bedford, and niece of Gen. Poyntz, of the 
1st Life Guards. ——AtSt. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, Wm. Lemon Dunlap, esq. surgeon, 
E.1.C. to Mary-Anne Milligan, eldest dau, 
of Geo. Gwilt, esq. of Southwark.——At 
Coleshill, Geo. Barker, esq. R.N. to J. M. 
Palmer, dau. of the late Chas, Palmer, esq. 
of the same place. 12. At St. Pancras 
New Church, Baldwin-Francis Duppa, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, to Catherine, second dau. 
of Phillip Darell, esq. of Queen-square. 

















Capt. C. Hope, R.N. to Anne, dau. of Cape. 
Parry, R.N. C.B, G.C.S. At St. George's 
Church, Lord Suffield, to Emily-Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Evelyn Shirley, esq. of Eat- 
ington Park, Warwickshire. At Shady 
Camps, co. Cambridge, Fitz~Gerald Wintour, 
esq. to Jane-Eliz. only dau. of the late Mar- 
maduke Dayull, esq. of Shady Camps Park. 
14. At Christchurch, Hants, a Rev. 
Richard Davies, Vicar of Erith, Kent, to 
Georgiana-Bulkeley, eldest dau. of John- 
Spieker Brander, esq. of Somerford G 
sheng Capt. Watson, son of Col. Wat- 
son, of Westwood House, Essex, to Frances, 
dau. and sole heiress of the late John Butts, 
esq. of Kensington, Middlesex. —-16, 
Francis H. Ramadge, M.D. of Ely-place, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late Joseph Bell, 
esq. of Chobham, Surrey.——18. At St. 
Mary-le-bone Church, Archibald Dyer, esq. 
of Park-street, Westminster, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Winstan- 
ley, D.D. 19. At Kensington, Wm. 
Landen Hopkinson, esq. M.D. of Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, to Eliz. fourth day. of the 
late John Miles, esq. of Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury.——At_ Stannington Church, 
Northumberland, Adam Burn, esq. of Bath- 
terrace, Kennington, to Eliz, Mary, eldest 
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dau. of the late Geo. Hall, esq. of Stanning- 
ton Vale.——20. At Clapham Church, W. 
T. Heath, esq. of Prospect-place, Wands- 
worth-road, to Christiana, only dau. of Arch, 
Hart, esq. of Chichester-house, Wands- 
worth-road. 21. At Yarmouth, Charles- 
John West, esq. nephew of Henry Francis, 
esq. of Norwich, to Eliza, only dau. of Giles 
Borrett, esq ——At Runcorn, in Cheshire, 
Lieut. Edward Hall, R. N. to Sarah, dau, of 
the late John Smith, esq. of Liverpool. 
At Bressingham Church, W. Mello, eldest 
son of John Mello, of London, Banker, to 
Mary-Henchman, second dau, of Robert 
Berney, esq. of Bressingham Hall, Norfolk. 
22. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Capt. Rich, Turner Hancock, R.N. to Miss 
Eliz. Harwood, of Ely. 23. At Welling- 
borough, Northamptonshire, George Burn- 
ham, esq. Solicitor, of Wellingborough, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau, of Chas, Harvey Hod- 
son, esq. of the same place. 25. At 
Paris, J. Amesbury, esq. of Great Surrey- 
street, London, to Caroline, eldest dau. of 
the late Major Raleigh, of the 11th reg. of 
Inf——26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Philip Herring, esq. to Catharine, only dau. 
of the late Walter Cleland, esq. of Edin- 
burgh. 27. At Swanbourne, Bucks, the 
seat of Sir Thos. F. Fremantle, bart. Sir 
James Fitzgerald, bart. to Augusta-Hen- 
rietta, second dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Thos. T. Frewantle, G. C. B. &e. 28. 
At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Wm. Parsley, 
esq. of High-str. Borough, Barcelona mer- 
chant, to Jane, eldest dau. of J. Humphreys, 
esq. of the Waggon Train Department 
At Westham, Essex, Stephen Gaby, esq. of 
Westbrook, Wilts, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of T. A. Loxley, esq. of Stratford- 
green At Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
Fred. Dufaur, esq. Solicitor, of Old Mill- 
man-st. Bedford-row, tu Mary-Eliza, second 
dau. of Tho. Harsant, esq. of the former 
place. At Dover, Thomas Daniell, esq. 
Capt. s9th Reg. to Harriet-Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of H. N. Watson, esq. of Charl- 
ton House, Charlton, near Dover. At 
Woolwich Church, Major Thomas Aston 
Brandreth, R. Art. to Mary, widow of the 
late Major Bennet, Royal Eng.——At the 
New Church, St. Pancras, Chas. Ammer- 
schuber, esq. of Esher, to Maria, only dau. 
of David Griffin, esq. of Howland-str. Fitz- 
roy-sq. 30. At Christ Church, Dublin, 
the Rev. John Rowley, Preb. of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Dublin, and Rector of Lurgan, to 
Cath. second dau. of Joseph Clarke, esq. of 
Goswell-st. London. —— At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, James-Grayburn Morris, late 
of Barton-upon-Humber, to Miss Ruth 
Whitwell, dau. of the late Wm. Whitwell, 
esq. of Beckenham, Kent. 

Lately. At.Dawlish, Devon, Edm. Wake- 
field-Meade, esq. to Harriet, dau. of Lieut.- 
col. Gander tecbteni M.P. for West- 






































meath,——— Richard Hill, esq. Solicitor, of 


Chancery-lane, to Miss M. Charlitte, of 
Bognor, co. Sussex.——At Bridgenorth, 
Shropshire, James Shipley, esq. Lieutenant 
R.N., to Harriet-Sarah, only child of the 
Rev. H. Ward, of Havering Bower, Essex. 
Oct. 2. At Dunstable, Fred. Arnold, esq. 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. S. Piggott, Rector of 
Dunstable. At Richmond, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. D. Tremlett, Rector of Rodney 
Stoke, nearWells, to [sabella Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late T. Simpson, esq. 3. At 
Netherseal, Leicestershire, Samuel-Hood- 
Wheeler Richards, esq. 6th Drag. Guards, to 
Jane-Anne, eldest dau, of the late Capt. 
John Whyte, R.N. - At Norwood-green, 
Middlesex, J. P. Beavan, esq. of Clifford-st. 
to Jane, eldest dau. of the late W. A. Thack- 
thwaite, esq——At Walton-on-the-Hill, 
P. G. Panton, esq. to Anne-Barton, only 
dau. of Daniel Russell, esq. and niece to the 
late Sir Wm. Barton, of Liverpool. 5. 
At Hale, Robert Pigot, esq. eldest son of 
Sir George Pigot, bart. of Patshull, co. Staf- 
ford, to Mary, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Bamford, esq. of Bamford, co. Lancaster. 
7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Rich. 
Kirwan, esq. Capt. 9th Reg. to Eleanor, dau. 
of the late Geo. Bond, esq. Serjeant-at-Law, 
and niece to Lieut.-gen. Sir George, and 
Col. Sir Henry Cooke.——9. At Whitby, 
James-John Wilkinson, esq. of the Temple, 
London (formerly of Durham), to Anne, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Belcher, esq. 
10. At Wemyss Castle, N.B. the Right 
Hou. Lord Loughborough, to Miss We- 
myss, of Wemyss. At Aldenham Church, 
Capt. Phitlimore, eldest son of Robert Phil- 
limore, esq. of Kendalls, co. Herts. to Miss 
West, of Portland-place, dau. of late Wm. 
West, esq. of Bedford-sq.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. John-Dean Paul, esq. eldest 
son of Sir J. D. Paul, bart. to Georgiana- 
Georgina Beauclerk, of St. Leonard’s Lodge, 
Sussex, and grand-dau. of the late Duchess 
of Leinster. 11. At Eccles, Major Cole, 
Royal Marines, to Miss Scholes, of Broom- 
hill, eldest dau. of the late Tho. Scholes, 
esq. of High Bank. 12. At Waltham- 
stow, Essex, John-Farquhar Fraser, esq. 
nephew of the late John Farquhar, esq. of 
Fonthill Abbey, co. Wilts, to Agnes, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Walter Bagot, 
of Blithfield, Staffordshire. 17. At Ful- 
ham, Richard Roy, esq. of Regent-street, to 
Eliza, second dau. of James Thompson, esq. 
of Ivy Cottage, Parsons’ - green. At 
Richmond, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
to Miss Baillie, eldest dau. of the late Peter 
Baillie, esq. of Dochfour. At St. Mary- 
lebone Church, Francis-John, youngest son 
of the late Sir Henry Lambert, bart. to 
Cath. only dau. of the late Major-gen. 
Wheatley, of Lesney, in Kent. 18. At 
Richmond, the Rev. Samuel Paynter, Rector 
of Hatford, Berks, to Eliza, only dau. of 
Samuel Paynter, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 
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Lorp Girrorp. 


Sept. 4. At Dover, aged 47, the Right 
Honourable Robert Gifford, Lord Gifford 
of St. Leonard’s, Master of the Rolls, 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Peers, 
and Recorder of Bristol. 

The example of this eminent man af- 
fords one of those extraordinary in- 
stances of rapid advancement from an 
bumble origin, which in this country 
alone can be successfully sought for. 
His attainment of high rank and ho- 
nours within a few brief years, is the 
more remarkable, when it is considered 
that his powers, though respectable, 
were not splendid,—though solid, not 
profound. 

Mr. Giffurd was born at Exeter, Feb. 
24,1779. His father was a respectable 
tradesman there, dealing in hops, gro- 
cery, and drapery; and his mother was 
of very humble connexions. His father 
left a large family, and for their benefit 
two of his elder brothers, Mr. Wearman 
and Mr. Charles Gifford (who are still 
living), carried on the business till with- 
in these ten years. His education was 
commenced at a small school kept by a 
dissenting minister, in Exeter, who has 
been heard to affirm that Gifford was 
the cleverest boy be bad under him, 
He was next at the Grammar-school of 
Alpheston, near Exeter, under the very 
clever but notorious Dr, Halloran. This 
has been disputed; but Dr. H. always 
assumed the credit of having educated 
Lord Gifford. It was one of the habits 
of his boyhood to attend the Assizes at 
Exeter, and to remain in the court till 
the close of each day’s business. Whe- 
ther these visits originated in a love of 
the law, or whether it were the pro- 
ceedings at the Assizes which inspired 
him with a preference for the legal pro- 
fession, it might now be difficult to as- 
certain. However, when he had com- 
pleted his education, he was articled, at 
the age of 17, to Mr. Jones, an attorney 
of Exeter, with whom he remained for 
the usual period. It is said that Mr. 
Jones violated his promise, that he 
would take him into partnership on his 
admission to practice as an attorney. 
At that period the attorneys at Exeter 
were embodied in a society, to which it 
was usual to refer matters in dispute 
amongst themselves. To this society 
young Gifford appealed, and he and his 
master argued their respective cases be- 
fore a special meeting. The decision of 


the society was, that the young man’s 
claim was valid and ought to be allowed ; 
but his master, who had not demurred 
to the jurisdiction of his brethren in the 
first instance, then refused to abide by 
their award; alleging, as it has been 
stated, that his promise had been given 
on the contingency of his nephew’s not 
returning from London to Exeter to 
practise. From the forensic talent which 
Mr. Gifford displayed on that occasion, 
the attorneys received a most favoura- 
ble impression of his abilities for the 
Bar; and on their suggestion, aided by 
intimations of professional support on 
the Circuit at a future period, he en- 
tered his name as a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple. For some years previously 
to his death, he had been one of the 
Benchers of that honourable Society. 

On his first coming to London, Mr. 
Gifford was two years with Mr. Robert 
Bayly, at present one of the Barristers 
belonging to the Western Circuit ; and 
afterwards, according to some of the 
statements which we have seen, he was 
twelve months in the office of Mr. God- 
frey Sykes, who was then practising as 
a special Pleader, and is now Solicitor 
to the Stamp Office. 

Mr. Gifford was called to the Bar, 
Feb. 12, 1808. His earliest professional 
efforts were made at the Exeter Ses- 
sions, where his talents for business, and 
the assiduity with which he evidently 
devoted himself to the acquisition of 
legal knowledge, attracted much notice. 
Almost from the commencement of his 
practice, he was distinguished by the 
quickness with which he could seize 
upon certain points; and also by that 
unerring test of ability, the facility of 
reply. 

In 1814, Mr. Abbott, the present Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and Mr. Dauncey (one of the 
most brilliant orators of his day), were 
engaged at Exeter on special retainers, 
to conduct a great lunacy question, 
which occupied nine days; and Mr. Gif- 
ford was selected alone to conduct the 
case on the other side. The high powers 
which be then displayed are yet fresh in 
the recollection of every barrister on 
the Western Circuit. 

The late Lord Ellenborough, at that 
time Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and Lord Chtef Justice Gibbs, 
who presided in the Common Pleas, 
both remarked and patronised his rising 
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talents. Lord Ellenborough, in parti- 
cular, was much struck with the know- 
ledge he displayed of the law of pro- 
perty, a knowledge which in common 
law barristers is generally slight. From 
that period his Lordship took a lively 
interest in his fortunes: he applied for a 
silk gown for him without success; but 
it was to his recommendation that he 
was ultimately indebted for his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor-general. That ap- 
—— was made May 9, 1817; and 

that capacity he was, on the 16th of 
the same month, elected Master of the 
Bench of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. While holding the of- 
fice of Solicitor-general, he distinguish- 
ed himself on the trial of Dr. Watson 
and his associates, fur high treason ; 
and also at the trials under the special 
commission at Derby. 

In July 1819, he succeeded Sir Sa- 
muel Shepherd as Attorney- general. 
This appointment led to the most re- 
markable event in his professional life, 
the’ prosecution, in 1820, of the late 
Queen Carvline. That, indeed, was nu- 
minally a Parliamentary proceeding; 
but it was the duty of the Attorney-ge- 
neral to conduct the business, and to 
furnish evidence to the Legislature on 
behalf of the Crown. Sir Robert Gif- 
ford’s opening Speech was simple, un- 
adorned, and, as some thought, rather 
ineffective; but his reply, which consti- 
tuted the more difficult and important 
part of his duty, far surpassed the ex- 
pectations of all who heard him: it was 
replete with. sound convincing argu- 
ment, distinguished eloquence, and feli- 
citous expression. 

The year 1824 was a year rich in ho- 
nours to Sir Robert Gifford. On the 
30th of January, he was raised to the 
Peerage by the title of Baron Gifford, 
of St. Leonard's, in the county of De- 
von; he was appointed to the office of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; in consequence of that appoint- 
ment, he was, on the 16th of June, 
made a Sergeant; and soon afterwards, 
on the death of Sir Thomas Plumer, he 
was made Master of the Rolls. 

Previously to his elevation to the 
Peerage, his Lordship sat in the late 
Parliament as Member for the Burough 
of Eye, in Suffolk. At the commence- 
ment of the Session of 1824, his Lord- 
ship was appointed Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Lords,—an office then first 
established, and in exécuting which, 
daring that and the two succeeding 
Sessions, he devoted himself most assi- 
duously to the hearing of appeals and 
writs of error on those days in which 
the Lord Chancellor was engaged in 


Osstuary.—Righf Hon. Lord Gifford. 


(Oct. 
the duties of the Court of Chancery; 
this was the result of an arrangement 
made by the House in the Session of 
1823, for accelerating the disposal of a 
great arrear of causes, especially the 
appeals from Scotland. His Lordship 
was not less strenuous in his exertions 
to dispose of the numerous causes which 
were then before the Privy Council, it 
being one of tlie duties of the Master of 
the Rolls to preside at the hearing of 
such appeals. 

His eloquence was not of that spark- 
ling order which more frequently startles 
than corivinees; clear and correct, he 
aimed not to give his words a meretri- 
cious charm. He ever appeared as if 
wishing to elucidate rather than to 
make a personal display. His leading 
characteristic was good sense,—a qua- 
lity more estimated by its results than 
in its operations. Connected with this 
was a plain and forcible manner of rea- 
soning, and his arguments ever evinced 
both a clear mind and well-directed ap- 
plication. 

In the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment he never shone. He appeared in 
that assembly to be out of bis proper 
elewent. His want of popular energy 
was here most apparent; either in the 
elaborate rivalry of regular discussion, 
or the sharp conflict of vccasional de- 
bate, his defects were extremely pa!pa- 
ble, and, although he has dared to en- 
ter the lists with Romilly, the courage 
of the attempt formed its only glory. 

As a Judge, he is entitled to great 
praise. Cool and dispassionate, scruti- 
nizing, patient, and impartial, he gain- 
ed universal confidence. His quiet but 
close attention to the merits of every 
case was remarkable ; and, though com- 
paratively young when called from the 
world, it is generally supposed that, 
however soon the vacancy might have 
occurred, be would, bad his life been 
spared, have succeeded the Earl of El- 
don as Lord Chancellor. 

In person, though well proportioned, 
he was rather below the middle stature: 
his carriage was easy, his aspect mild 
without any admixture of weakness. 
His eye was quick and intelligent; his 
general manner and address calm, frank, 
and engaging. 

Lord Gifford married, April 6, 1816, 
Harriett-Maria, daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Drewe of Bread Henbury, in 
the county of Devon, by whom he had 
issue two sons: Robert-Francis, his suc- 
cessor, born March 19, 1817 ; and John, 
born November 27, 1821; and three 
daughters: Charlotte- Dorothy; Har- 
riett-Jane ; and Caroline. 

His Lordship left Lopdon on the 23d 
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of August, for his residence on the Ma- 
rine Parade, Dover. He was at that 
time labouring under a bilious attack, 
to which he was constitutionally liable ; 
in other respects his health was good. 
On Saturday the 2d of September, how- 
ever, symptoms of cholera morbus ap- 
peared; on Sunday he became much 
worse; and, notwithstanding the unre- 
mitting exertions of his medical attend- 
ant, Mr. Sankey, he died at a little after 
six on Monday morning. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday the 10th, his Lordship’s 
remains, in a rse drawn by four 
horses, followed by one mourning coach, 
arrived at the Rolls’ house, in Chancery- 
lane, from Dover. The body was placed 
on tressels in the library, where, by his 
Lordship’s particular desire, it remained 
without any state or pomp till Tuesday, 
the morning of its interment. The ma- 
nagement of the funeral was entrusted 
to Mr. Lamb, of Dover. The police, 
under the command of Mr. Townsend, 
prevented the crowd outside the gates 
from forcing their way into the yard. 
The number of those admitted within 
the Rolls Chapel was but small. At a 
little after one o’clock the plume bearer 
entered, and was immediately followed 
by the coffin, which bore on its lid a 
brass plate with the following inscrip- 
tion: 
Depositum 
ROBERTI BARONIS GIFFORD, 
Sancti Leonardi 
in comitatu Devoniz, 
Rotulorum Magistri; 
qui obiit 4to die Septembris, 
anno Domini MDCCCXXVI. 
aunum agens 
quadragesimum octavum. 


The pall was supported by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Baron Shepherd, 
Mr. Justice Bayley, and Mr, Justice 
Gaselee, on one side; and on the other, 
Lord Chief Justice Abbott, Lord Chief 
Justice Best, Sir Wm, Grant, and Mr. 
Justice Park. After the first part of 
the service had been read by the Rev, 
Mr. Erskine, the body was removed to 
the vault, whither it was followed by 
Mr. Wearman Gifford, and Mr. Charles 
Gifford (the brothers of the deceased) ; 
Mr. Alderson, and Mr. E. Drewe; Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Mr. Drewe; Mr. 
Burford, and Mr. Rowe, Mr. Hine, and 
Mr. Sykes. In the body of the chapel, 
we observed; the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General; Sir Charles Forbes, and 
Mr. Spencer; Mr. Sergeant Adams, and 
Mr. Sergeant Cross; Mr. Dover, and 
Mr. Harris (one of the Commissioners 
of the Insolvent Court); the Rev. Mr. 
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Alderson, and Mr. Mauld ; Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Nane, Mr. Sergeant Rough, &c. 


Lorp RiBBLESDALE. 

Sept. 22. At bis seat, Gisburne Park, 
near Skipton in Craven, aged 73, the 
Right Honourable Thomas Lister, Lord 
Ribblesdale, D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born March 22, 
1752, the only son of Thomas Lister, 
esq. M.P. for Clitheroe, by Beatrix, 
daughter of Jesop Hulton, esq. of Hul- 
ton Park, Lancashire. Having lost his 
father in 1761, when only nine years of 
age, he received his education at West- 
minster School, and was created M.A. of 
Brazenuse College, Oxford, in 1772, and 
D.C.L. in 1778. No. sooner had he ar- 
rived of age, than his uncle Nathaniel 
Lister, esq. who since his brother’s 
death had represented the family Bo- 
rough of Clitheroe, accepted the Chil- 
terns to make room for the young heir, 
who was accordingly returned to Parlia- 
ment. He was re-elected at the three 
next General Elections of 1774, 1780, 
and 1784. At that of 1790 he retired, 
having supported in the House of Com- 
mons the Coalition Administration. 

He had in the preceding year, 1789, 
married Rebecca, daughter of Joseph 
Fielding, esq. of Ireland. Her Ladyship 
died in 1816 (see vol, Lxxxvi, i. 568), 
having had issue: Thomas, now Lord 
Ribblesdale ; Catherine, married first in 
1810 to James Skurr Day, esq. of Bur- 
nett, Som.; and secondly, in 1817, to 
her cousin the Rev. John-Hemming 
Parker; and Rebecca-Adelaide. 

During the American war, Mr. Lis- 
ter raised, at his own expense, a Regi- 
ment of Horse for the use of Govern- 
ment, ealled Lister’s Light Dragoons, 
and afterwards, at the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, became Colonel 
of the Craven Legion of Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, which Commission he retained to 
bis death. For these and.otber impor- 
tant services to his country, coupled with 
his high and illustrious descent, his late 
Majesty raised him to the Peerage, 26th 
October, 1797, by the. title Baron 
Ribblesdale. IJt is needless to add, that 
bis Lordship’s political opinions were, 
upon all questions, truly in accordance 
with the principles of the Constitution, 
as settled in 1688. He was a patron of 
the Fine Arts, and possessed a valuable 
collection of pictures at Gisburne Park, 
including some choice portraits, viz. one 
of General Lambert, and one of Oliver 
Cromwell, by Sir Peter Lely, said to be 
taken by the Protector’s own order, with 
all his singular warts and protuberances, 
See in Part i. of this volume, p. 585. 
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Dr. WarBuRTON, BisHor oF CLOYNE, 
Aug.9. At Cloyne Palace, aged 71, 
the Right Rev. Charles Mongan War- 
burton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cloyne. — 
Dr. Warburton’s paternal name was 
Mongan. He was, it is said, the son of 
a poor roadway piper, in a little village 
in the North of Ireland. He was a Ro- 
man Catholic, and intended for that 
Church. On the Continent, whither he 
was sent to study in one of the institu- 
tions endowed for the education of Ro- 
mish Priests, before the building of May- 
nooth College, be was thrown by acci- 
dent into the society of the Earl of 
Moira, and having won bis favour, was 
induced to change his destination to the 
Protestant Church. He was, after tak- 
ing orders, appointed as Chaplain to a 
regiment in America, and there he 
married his first wife, a lady said to 
bave been particularly recommended by 
Lord Moira. That lady soon after dy- 
ing, he married his second wife, who is 
now his widow. With her be changed 
his name to Warburton,—with her he 
pursued the way to wealth and fortune, 
——became Dean of Ardagh,—then Bp. of 
Limerick in 1806, and of Cloyne in 1820. 
When at Limerick Dr. Warburton 
was much esteemed for his courteous 
manners. His family led the van of so- 
ciety, and his translation to Cloyne, 
though an increase of 30002. a year to 
the Bishop, and many thousands of en- 
larged patronage, was much regretted 
by the inhabitants. In the poor town 
of Cloyne he lived much more retired ; 
and it is rumoured that be has amassed 
120,000/. He bore an excellent private 
character, exemplary in the duties of a 
husband and a father, and strict in his 
religious observances; but his Catholic 
neighbours discovered too close a hand, 
and were offended at the rapid accu- 
mulation of his fortune. It is divided 
among his children,—three sons and 
one daughter, one of whom is a Colonel 
in the army, avother a Major, another 
in the Church, and the daughter mar- 
ried to Archdeacon Maunsel at Limerick. 
The Bisbop’s daughter, Miss Selina 
Warburton, was one of the most charm- 
ing and amiable young ladies in the 
world. Her life was spent in acts of 
goodness and of charity. The father 
allowed her the interest of 25,000/. her 
promised fortune, and she expended al- 
most every shilling of it in relieving the 
wants of the distressed, She died about 
a year since of a decline, brought on, as 
is reported, by a misplaced affection, 
Her remains were carried to the grave 
amid the lamentations of the many ob- 
jects of her bounty. The whole parish 
mourned for her as a public benefac- 


tress. Tosuch a daughter any father 
must have been attached,—Dr. Warbur- 
ton was most fondly attached to her. 
From the day of her death he broke in 
health and spirits. His frequent prac- 
tice was to visit the grave where she 
rested, and his last -instroections were 
that he should be laid by her. Abvut a 
week before his death he came into the 
church, and stood for some moments in 
painfal silence over the place, marked 
out the spot where he was svon to lie, 
pointed to it with his finger, saying, 
**there,—there!” That day lis disor- 
der increased—he went to his bed of 
death, and in one week after, he was 
borne to bis last home! 


Hon. C. Herty-Hutrcuimson, M.P. 

4ug. 26. At Benlomund House, 
Downsbire Hill, Hampstead, after a 
lingering illuess, aged 59, the Hon. 
Christopher Hely-Hutehinson, M. P. for 
Cork, and brother to the late and pre- 
sent Earls of Donoughmore. 

He was born April 5,-1767, the fifth 
son of the Right Hon, John Hely-Hutch- 
inson, Secretary of State in Ireland, and 
Christiana, Baroness Donoughmore. Not 
bred to any profession, but devotedly at- 
tached to bis brother the General, now 
Earl of Donoughmore, he, without pos- 
sessing any military command, or the 
remotest prospect of any appointment, 
accompanied him dering Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie’s—or rather the Duke of 
York’s—short but memorable campaign 
in Holland, in the early part of the Re- 
volutionary War; and, with an unabated 
zeal highly honourable to the affection 
of both brothers, he afterwards, in 1801, 
attended Gen. Hutchinson to Egypt, un- 
appalled by distance and fatigue, and 
unterrified by the idea of disease and 
death. It has been remarked, indeed, 
that the Hutchinsons have always re- 
sembled the bundle of sticks in the fa- 
ble, and attained an increased degree of 
strength by their cohesion. In conse- 
quence of a dispute originating in a con- 
tested election, no fewer than three sons 
of that family were engaged in affairs of 
honour in the course of one single day. 
It was observed, also, on the approach - 
of the Inquiry into the Conduct of her 
late Majesty Queen Caroline, that the 
late Earl of Dunoughmore, the present 
Earl (then Lord Hatchinson), and the 
now deceased, appeared on one day at 
Carlton House: this was the more re- 
markable, as previously the family in- 
terest had generally gone with the Op- 
position, 

From his serving merely as a volun- 
teer in Holland, where he was made a 
supernumerary Aid-de-Camp to Sir R. 
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Abercrombie, and from his campaign 
in Egypt, Mr. Hutchinson had seen, be- 
fore he was actually in the army, more 
real service than many of our Generals, 
At the conclusion of hostilities, he was 
sent with despatches to Constantinople, 
where he was received with every mark 
of distinction. At length he entered 
into the army regularly, and baving 
passed through the various gradations 
of ravk, was promoted from the 112th 
regiment of Foot to the rank of Lieut.- 
colonel in the army, Jan. 1, 1801. 

On the elevation of his brother, the 
General, to the Peerage, in the latter 
part of 1801, the deceased immeciately 
offered himself, and was chosen bis suc- 
cessor in the representation of the City 
of Cork, where their father had obtain- 
ed considerable family interest. He was 
returned at every subsequent Election, 
and had. aceordingly represented Cork 
in eight Parliaments, — all that have 
been sommoned since the Union, Only 
two days before his death, he wrote or 
dictated an Address to the Electors of 
that City in favour of his son. 

Mr. Hutchinson was twice married ; 
first, Dee. 24, 1792, to Miss Bond, dau. 
of Sir Jam+s Bond, bart. and by her 
(who died at Falmouth on her way to 
Lisbon, Mareh 30, 1796; see vol. LXvi. 
i. 356) bad issue a son, John; and se- 
condly, to Anne, widow of Jobn-Brydges 
Woudeock, esq. daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Maurice Crosbie, Dean of Li- 
merick, and sister to William, 4th and 
present Lord Banden, by whom also he 
had issue. 

Sin Cuarves Oakevey, Bart. 

Sept. 7. At the Palace, Lichfield, 
aged 75, most higbly and universally 
respected, SirCharles Oakeley, Baronet, 
D.C. L. 

Sir Charles. was born, at Forton in 
Staffordshire, Feb. 16, 1751, the second 
son of the Rev. William Oakeley, M.A. 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Rector of For- 
ton, and of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, by 
Christian, daughter of Sir Patrick Stra- 
han. He entered the Civil Service at 
Madras, as a writer, in 1766; in less 
than six years after that period, was ap- 
pointed Civil Secretary, and in the fol- 
lowing year, Military and Political Se- 
cretary to the Government. After pass- 
ing through ‘these and other offices of 
high responsibility, in each of which his 
zeal and ability, especially in the ma- 
nagement and improvement of the Re- 
venue, had called forth repeated expres- 
sions of the most marked approbation 
from his superiors, as well at Madras as 
in the Government General of Bengal, 
Mr. Oakeley returned to England with 
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the full intention of retiring altogether 
from public life, 

This intention, however, he was in- 
duced to abandon, at the earnest soli- 
citation of Mr, Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, by whom he was recommended 
to the Ccurt of Directors, for succession 
to the Government of Madras, with 
which appointment he returned to In- 
dia in 1790. The same year he was 
created a Baronet by patent dated on 
the 5th of June. Sir Charles resigned 
the Government of Madras to Lord Ho- 
bart in 1794. During an administra- 
tion of nearly five years, Sir Charles 
Oakeley continued to manifest that able 
and indefatigable zeal, and that strict 
and disinterested firmness and integrity 
of character, by which bis previous ca- 
reer in India had been distinguished. 
He was honoured by the repeated com- 
pliments of his Sovereign, and by testi- 
monials of the highest approbation from 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, then 
President of the Board of Controul, and 
from the Marquis Cornwallis, Governor 
General of India. The fall of Pondi- 
cherry, in 1792, was hastened and mainly 
effected by the promptitude and firm- 
ness of Sir Charles’s measures. Upon 
his return to this country Le received 
the unanimous thanks of the Court of 
Directors. 

It was not, however, bis public me- 
rits, great and distinguished as they 
were, which formed the leading feature 
in his character. The unblemished pu- 
rity and integrity of his private life; his 
fervent and unaffected piety ; his exten- 
sive and generous support of every cha- 
ritable and useful institution; his mild 
and truly Christian disposition; the ex- 
emplary manner in which he discharged 
every duty to his country, his family, 
and friends; these were the virtues 
which chiefly recommended Sir Charles 
Oakeley to the love and esteem of all 
who knew him. 

Sir Charles married, in 1777, Helena, 
only daughter of Robert Beatson, esq. 
of Killeric, Fifeshire, by whom he has 
had fourteen children. Ten of these, 
with bis widow, survive to deplore their 
loss. His eldest son, now Sir Charles, 
has succeeded to the title. 


Gen. Sin Harry CALvert, Barr. 


. 4. At the bouse of Mrs. Ver: 
ney, Middle Claydon, Bucks, General Sir 
Harry Calvert, Bart. G.C.B. and G.C.H. 
Lieutenant Governor of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal, and Colonel of the 14th regiment 
of Foot. 

After attending a Board for the ad- 
mission of Pensioners at Chelsea Hospi- 
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tal on Wednesday, Aug. 30, when he 
appeared in more than usual health 
and spirits, he proceeded the day fol- 
lowing to join his family, then on a visit 
to Mrs. Verney at Claydon. He conti- 
nued apparently in perfect health, till 
5 o'clock on Sunday afternoon ; when, 
having retired to his dressing. room, he 
complained of faintness to his servant. 
He was immediately supported to an 
arm-ehair, under the influence of an 
apopletic fit. He never spoke after- 
wards. Medical assistance from Win- 
slow was ured in about an hour. 
His two daughters and eldest son were 
present until he breathed his last, which 
was at 2 in the morning of Monday, 
Sept. 4. 

Sir Harry was eldest son of the late 
Peter Calvert, esq. by Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Reeve, M.D. He was first 
cousin of John Calvert, esq. of Albury 
Hall, Herts, He was appointed 2d 
Lieutenant in the 23d Foot, April 24, 
1778; and in March 1779, embarked 
to join that corps in North America. 
He was appointed Lieutenant Octo- 
ber 2, 1779, and embarked from New 
York for the siege of Charlestown ; he 
served during that siege and the en- 
suing campaigns, which terminated 


with the surrender of Charlestown, and 
was present at the different actiuns 
that occurred, with the exception of 


that of Camden. He obtained his 
company November 23, 1785, but ex- 
changed it for a Lieutenancy in the 
Coldstream Gaards, with the rank of 
Captain, Feb. 19, 1790. 

In 1793 Capt. Calvert embarked with 
the brigade of Guards for Holland, and 
was soon after appointed Aid de-camp 
to H.R. H. the Duke of York; in which 
capacity he served during the years 
1793 and 1794, and was present at the 
sieges and actions in which the British 
troops were engaged during that period, 
with the exception of the affair at Lin- 
celles,. which occurred when he was in 
England, having been charged with the 
despatehes announcing the surrender of 
Valenciennes; he was likewise present 
at the battle of Wattignies, fought be- 
tween the Imperial army under Prince 
Coburg, and the French under Generat 
Jourdan, towards the. close of the cam- 
paign of 1793. He received the brevet 
of Major July 1, that year; a Company, 
with the rank of Lieut.-colonel, Dec, 25; 
was appointed Deputy Adjutant-general, 
April.29, 1796 ; Colonel by brevet Jan. 
26, 1797 ; Adjutant-general Jan. 9, 1799; 
Lieut.-col. of the 63d Foot Jan. 17; Co- 
lonel of the 5th West India regiment 
Aug.'6, 18005 Majot-general, ‘Sept. 25, 
1803 ; Colonel of the 14th Foot, Feb. 
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8, 1806; Lieut-gen. July 25, 1810; 
and General in 1821, 

His services were rewarded by the 
Grand Cross of the Bath ; and the Lieu- 
tenant-Government of Chelsea Hospital. 
He was created a Baronet in 1818, and 
received the Grand Cross of the Guel- 
phic Order in 1825. He was also a 
Commissioner of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, and of the Royal 
Military Asylum, in which Institution 
from its foundation he always tuok the 
most lively interest. 

In the important and arduous duties 
connected with his military station, and 
in those of domestic and social life, his 
conduct was distinguished by unaffected 
humility, unremitting diligence, disin- 
terested integrity, aud self-denying be- 
nevolence. Judgment and goud sense 
were among the prominent features of 
his character ; and these were employed 
ander the influence of Christian princi- 
ples, in promoting the observance of 
moral and religious duties among all to 
whom his authority and example extend- 
ed, both in public and private life. His 
conduct in the various relations of life, 
as an affectionate husband, a kind and 
solicitous parent, a Christian master of 
a family, a cordial and sincere friend, 
might usefully be dwelt upon, as fur- 
nishing an example to those who loved 
aud respected bim. But the writer is 
restrained by the assurance, that to ex- 
patiate upon these tepics would be con- 
trary to the unostentatious character of 
one who had learned to feel that vir- 
tuous conduct is truly valuable only as 
it flows from a principle of love and obe- 
dience to that Saviour, on whom alone 
his hopes for eternity were built. 

Sir Harry married, at St. James's; 
June 8, 1799, Caroline, daughter of the 
late Thos. Hammersley, esq. of Pall . 
Mall, and niece of Charles Greenwood, 
esq. She left him an early and sorrow- 
ing widower in June 1806. The issue 
of their marriage was two sons and three 
daughters. 


Sir Joun Beckett, Barr. 


Sept. 18. At his seat Glenhow, near 
Leeds, aged 83, Sir John Beckett, Bart. 

Sir John was boro April 30, 1743, the 
son of John Beckett of Barnsley, York- 
shire, esq. by his second wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Wilson, esq. He 
was created a Baronet, Nov. 2, 1813; 
was twice Mayor of Leeds; and both as 
Chief Magistrate of the Borough, and 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was distin- 
guished for his legal knowledge, his 
firm but impartial administration of the — 
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Jaws, and his successful exertions in 
times of difficulty in preserving tran. 
quillity, and enforcing the duties of 
good subjects to the Government of the 
country. Beside the property which Sir 
Jobn inherited, he was, during a long 
course of years, principal partner in the 
Leeds Bank, and in that capacity ren- 
dered, at all times, the most essential 
services tu the trade and inhabitants of 
Leeds and its vicinity. However sudden 
or trying the vicissitudes of the com- 
mercial world, the stability of this esta- 
blishment has never been suspected ; 
but on the contrary, it has always at 
such emergencies been ‘the refuge of 
honest men, and the liberal supporter 
of the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests. For some years Sir John had 
not taken an active part in business, 
but had chiefly resided in the bosom of 
his numerous and affectionate family. 
He married, March 3, 1774, Mary, 
third daughter of Dr. Christopher Wil- 
son, Lord Bishop of Bristol, and aunt 
to Richard Fountayne Wilson, esq, 
one of the present Members for the 
County of York. By this marriage Sir 
John had issue eight sons and three 
daughters, all of whom survive, except 
Richard, late Brigade Major of the 2d 
regiment of Foot Guards, who fell co- 
vered with honour, at the Battle of Ta- 
lavera, 28th July, 1809. Sir John is 


succeeded in his title by his eldest son, 
the Right Hon. John Beckett, M.P. his 
Majesty’s Judge Advocate, who married 


in 1816 Aone Lowther, third dau. 
of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

On the 23d the remains of the de- 
ceased were interred in the family vault 
in the parish church of St. John in 
Leeds, attended thither by four mourn- 
ing coaches, two family carriages, and 
the private carriages of the fullowing 
gentlemen: R. F, Wilson, esq. M. P.; 
Christopher Wilsoti, esq.; Gen. Mar- 
riott (son-in-law of Sir John Beckett) ; 
Major Norcliffe; John Blayds, esq. ; 
John Blayds, jun. esq. ; Joseph Beckett, 
esq.; Thomas Beckett, esq.; Thomas 
Benyon, esq.; Martin Hind, esq. ; Tho- 
mas Chorley, esq.; Rev. G. Lewthwaite; 
Benjamin Gott, esq ; T. B. Pease, esq. ; 
and W. Hey, esq. 

Some of the members of the Corpora- 
tion of Leeds, including the excellent 
Chief Magistrate, were also in attend- 
ance; and, as the funeral approached its 
destination, great crowds of people of 
all classes joined it as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the Honourable Baro- 
net, who, when living, had been the ob- 
ject of their highest esteem and venera- 
tion.—On entering the church-yard, 
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the coffin was followed by the present 
Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, and five 
other of Sir John Beckett’s sons, as 
chief mourners; his brother, Joseph 
Beckett, esq. of Barnsley ; his relations, 
General Marriott; R. F. Wilson, esq. 
M.P.; and Christopher Wilson, esq. ; 
and a long train of gentlemen of the 
first respectability. 


Rev, Tuomas Leman, M.A. F.S.A. 

May... At his house in the Lower 
Crescent, Bath, aged 76, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Leman, M.A. F.S.A. 

He was educated at Emanuel Coll. Cam. 
where, from congenial pursuits, he form- 
ed a strict friendship with his fellow col- 
legian, the Rev. Dr. Bennet, afterwards 
Bp. of Cloyne. He took the degree of 
B. A. 1775; was elected a Fellow of 
Clare Hall, and proceeded to the degree 
of M.A. 1778. Mr. Leman was elected 
in 1788, a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; and proved himself worthy of 
that honour by bis attention to the 
History of this Country, particularly dur- 
ing the period of its occupation by the 
Romans. In conjunction with his friend 
Dr. Bennet, he traversed every remain 
of British trackway or Roman road, 
and liberally contributed the result of 
his investigations, whenever he was so- 
licited so to do. 

To Mr. Nichols he communicated an 
Essay “‘on the Roman Roads and Sta- 
tions in Leicestershire,” printed in his 
History, vol. I. p. exlvii.; to Mr. Clute 
terbuck, be contributed a very learned 
and ingenious Memoir concerning “the 
primeval inhabitants in Hertfordshire, 
and the roads and earthworks which 
formerly existed in it, whether of Bri- 
tish or Roman origin,” printed in vol. 
of “History of Herts,” p. vi—xvii, ; to 
Mr. Surtees he presented some interest- 
ing observations on the Roman and 
British state of Durham, accompanied 
by plans of Roman and British roads 
and stations; to his friend Sir Richard 
Hoare he made some maps for his 
** History of Giraldus Cambrensis.” 
Doubtless many other professed authors 
have been. equally indebted to him. 

Mr. Leman certainly adopted the best 
mode of investigating the Roman roads; 
that is, by travelling along them. He 
thus notices those who have trod in the 
same patbs. ‘Lord 4rundel in the 
time of Charles I. endeavoured to have 
surveys and plans made of the roads and 
Stations on them; but all these curious 
memorandums were lost to the world 
by a fire at Worksop in 1761 ; as indeed 
would soon. have been the knowledge of 
these antiquities themselves, had it not 
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been for the feeble efforts of Leland, 
who first casually noticed them in his 
useful journies; of Aubrey, though he 
had indeed more zeal than knowledge 
in the pursuit; of the active but vision- 
ary Stukeley, who by examining the re- 
mains on the spot, has been of incaleu- 
lable service; of Horsley, perbaps the 
best of writers on the subject; of Roy, 
whose character has given credit to this 
line of study, and whose professional 
abilities have illustrated and improved 
it; of the ingenious Mr. Reynolds, who, 
without seeing them, has thrown light 
on many of the obscurer parts by his 
labours ; and still more by the unwea- 
ried exertions of Dr. Mason, of Cam- 
bridge, who, at a time when this part of 
our early history was sinking into neg- 
lect, and the knowledge of it even dis- 
figured and disgraced by the reveries of 
Salmon, employed no small part of his 
life in visiting the roads and stations 
with the active spirit of Stukeley ; in 
which he has been imitated of late by 
my respected friend the Bishop of Cloyne, 
the late General Simcoe, Sir Richard 
Hoare, and others, to which list I am 
proud to add my own name.” 

We regret our scanty materials rela- 
tive to this learned Antiquary, and shall 
be happy to be favoured with an en- 
larged memoir. 

S. Marcu Puaituipps, Esq. 

June 25. In Upper Gower-street, 
aged 45, Samuel March Phillipps, esq. 
2d son of Thomas Marcb, esq. formerly 
of More Critchell, co. Dorset ; and who, 
in 1796, assumed the name of March 
Phillipps, and removed to Garendon 
Park, Leicestershire. This gentleman 
died in 1817; see an account of him 
and of Garendow Abbey in vol. LXxxvil. 
ii. p. 92. 

His elder brother, Charles Phillipps, 
esq. was for a short period M. P. for 
Leicestershire. 

Mr. Samuel Phillipps was born July 
14, 1780; and was bred to the law, in 
which profession he eminently distin- 
guished himself. He was Recorder of 
Grantham, and author of “A Treatise 
on the Law of Evidence,” 8vo, 1814. 





Mr. Witttam Dopswortn. 

Aug. 7. At his house in the Close, 
Salisbury, Mr. William Dodsworth, Ver- 
ger of that Cathedral. 

In 1792 he published “ A Guide to 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
with a particular Account of the late 
great Improvements made therein un- 
der the direction of James Wyatt, esq.” 
These alterations were thought. to be 
no improvements by Sir R. C, Hoare, 
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Mr. Gough, Bp. Milner, Mr. Carter, and 
many of our best Antiquaries * ; but in 
Mr. Dodsworth’s work they are defenied 
throughout; and probably Mr Wyatt 
assisted the author in that part of his 
compilation. The ‘* Guide” is ably re- 
viewed by Mr. Gough in vol. cxus, pp, 
444446. ’ 

More than 20 years after, Mr. Dods- 
worth published a very splendid quarto 
volume, under the title of “ An Histori- 
cal Account, of the Episcopal See and 
Cathedral Chureh of Sarum or Salis- 
bury ; comprising Biographical Notices 
of the Bishops; the History of the Es- 
tablishment from the earliest Period, 
and a Description of the Monuments, 
Illustrated with [21 large] Engravings, 
1815." This work conferred very con- 
siderable credit on Mr. Dodsworth. The 
plates were beautifully execnted; and 
the narrative clear, concise, and satis. 
factory. Mr. Dodsworth derived mach 
assistance in it from his fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. Hatcher, the amanuensis of 
the venerable Archdeacon Coxe. 
It is fully reviewed in our vol. Lxxxit, 
i. p. 521-—524. Mr. Dodsworth possess- 
ed a very correct taste, and had formed 
in his pleasant little cottage in the 
Close, a select collection of pictures, by 
the old masters. 

In manners and appearance he was 
quite the gentleman; he might be said 
to condescend to fill the office of Verger 
to his favourite Cathedral. To exhibit 
its beauties to the judiciously admiring 
visitor was one of his greatest pleasures. 


J. H. Voss, 

Germany bas.lost one of her greatest 
writers,—the celebrated Voss, who con- 
tributed so highly to the splendour of 
her Parnassus. 

Johann Heinrich Voss was born Feb, 
2, 1751, at Sommersdorf, in the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburgh. | He was in 
early youth inspired with the love of 
learning ; but he had Odbstacies to con- 
tend with in the narrowness of his 
means ; his father was in a station bor- 
dering upon absolute poverty. But emi- 
nent talents, uncommon diligence, and 
heroic abstinence from all the enjoy- 
ments which young men born in the 
lap of opulence call necessaries, did not 
fail to meet their reward. Voss. at 
last procured the means necessary for 
devoting himself to academical studies, 
In 1772 he was received into the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, Young Voss was 
not long in distinguishing himself a- 





* See vol. Lx. pp. 873, 1065, 1164; 
LXI. 692, 788, 908, 
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mong the pupils of this excellent insti- 
tution, which. was already well known 
throughout Europe. He made rapid 
ss in the ancient languages, and 
cultivated at the same time the happy 
talent he bad for poetry. It was about 
this time that there was formed at Gut- 
tingen a society of young men, whose 
names speedily acquired a just celebrity. 
Voss became a member of this associa- 
tion, in which shone Hoelty, whose ele- 
gies breathe a melancholy as sweet as 
mournful, It was death which this 
young poet loved to write about ; but 
Death; in the harmonious verses of 
Holty, does not appear as a hideous 
tre, bet as a liberating genius, 
adorned. with the flowers of eternal 
spring. >The two Counts de Stollberg, 
and Miller, author of ‘* Siegwart,’’ were 
parties in this alliance consecrated to 
friendship, poetry, patriotism, and all 
generous sentiments. These young 
friends met on Saturday, and in fine 
weather, frequently in the open air, 
under the shade of some majestic oaks. 
In the summer, indeed, they assembled 
in a garden, and prolonged their lite- 
rary meetings even till sunrise. Extem- 
porary verses were produced and com- 
municated with enthusiasm as they 
were spoken. rger, so well known 
by his romances and ballads, and Klop- 
stock himself, were honorary members 
of this poetical society. Voss, in his 
Life of Hoelty, prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of the poems of his friend, (pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in 1804,) traces in 
an interesting manner these recollec- 
tions of his youth. 

Voss lived some time at Hamburgh, 
and it was there that he published a 
Poetical Almanack for several years, 
which was a continuation of that of 
Gottingen. In 1782, he was named 
Head-master of a school at Eutin; in 
1802 he settled at Jena; and finally in 
1805, upon the new organization of the 
University of Heidelberg, the Grand 
Duke of Baden invited Voss thither, to 
give the greater celebrity to that insti- 
tution. 

The poetical productions of this au~- 
thor are numerous. Voss knew all the 
riches of the German language, and 
possessed ina very high degree the ta- 
lent of managing and adapting it to the 
most different kinds of composition. 
Following the steps of Klopstock, he at 
last decidedly succeeded in naturalizing 
in German literature the metrical forms 
of Greek and Latin prosody, and at the 
same time showed how easily he could 
overcome the difficulties of rhyme. The 
character of Voss developed itself fully 
in his poetry; in his odes there is a vi- 


gour and energy, which, however, is 
not always without roughness; in his 
songs there is a frank cordiality, and an 
enticing gaiety, which always pleases ; 
in bis hymns a sweet and impressive 
piety: but it is, abeve all, in his ec- 
logues, that the genius of Voss shines. 
Among his compositions of this sort 
may be cited, “Der siebenzigste Ge- 
burtstag” (The Seventieth Birth-day). 
The chef-d'euvre of Voss, however, is 
his Louisa, a pastoral epic; this poem, 
written in hexameters, is a delightful 
feast: une meets there by turns with 
picturesque descriptions of the beauties 
of nature, traced with the greatest ta- 
lent, and with family scenes, pervaded 
by.the finest seutiments. of filial piety, 
love, conjugal affection, and religion. 
A collection of the poems of Voss ap- 
peared at Koenisberg in 1802, the last of 
which contained a treatise on prosody, 

The industry of Voss was surprising. 
German literature owes to him a great 
many translations, of which we may 
mention that of Virgil, that of a great 
part of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
those of Horace, Hesiod, and Orpheus, 
Theocritus, Aristophanes, but, above 
all, that of the Iliad and Odyssey ; this 
chef-d’cuvre, written in hexameters, is 
so close to the original, that it may be 
considered as in truth a fac-simile ; it is 
a treasure which Germany possesses be- 
ond all other nations; it is Homer 
himself who sings his verses in modern 
language. The unwearied Voss under- 
took also, in conjunction with his two 
sons (Henry Voss, professor at Heidel- 
berg, who died in 1822, and Abraham 
Voss,) a translation of Shakspeare, of 
which several volumes have appeared. 
This surprising man, not content with 
his numerous successes as a poet and 
philologist, devoted himself also to pro- 
found researches into the geography and 
mythology of the ancients. He thought 

roper to impugn the system on the 
atter subject developed in one of the 
most remarkable works of the day—the 
Symbols of the learned Professor Creut- 
zer: Voss published his Anti-Symbols. 
It would be. difficult to deny that this 
respectable veteran bas sometimes pass- 
ed the bounds of an attack which ought 
to have been wholly literary ; but every 
one will confess that Voss was actuated. 
by no other motive but an ardent love 
of truth, such as he conceived it to be, 
and the purity of his intentions bas never 
been doubted. - 

Voss terminated his honourable ca- 
reer on the 29th of March, at the age of 
seventy-five. His death was as gentle 
as his life had been 3 he expired 
while conversing with his friend and 
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physician, M. Tieddemann, The. latter 
pronounced over the tomb of Vuss a 
touching oration, which paid the tribute 
of just praise to him who had been at 
once a good husband and father, a wor- 
thy citizen, a bold writer, a distinguish- 
ed man of Jearning, and one of the first 
poets of his nation. 


Nicoras MicBAELovitscH KARAMZIN, 


June 3. In the midst of his honour- 
able labours, aged 60, Nicolas Michaelo- 
vitsch Karamzin, Historiographer of the 
Russian Empire, Councillor of State, 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St, Anne, 
Knight of St. Vladimir, Member of the 
Russian Academy, &c. 

In the person of this.eminent writer, 
Russia bas lost an. historian of the first 
rank, and one whose labours not only 
obtained for him the highest reputation 
awong bis own countrymen, but had ex- 
cited the attention of other nations. 

He was born Dee. 1, 1765, of a noble 
family, in the Government of Simbirsk, 
studied with success, and made his de- 
but in the career of letters, while still a 
young man, by publishing Poems, which 
indicated a lively and brilliant imagina- 
tion. At the age of twenty-four, he un- 
dertook a voyage te Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. He was at 
Paris at the commencement of the Re- 
volution, and was in habits of intimacy 
with the principal literary men of that 
epoch, Germany, which enjoyed at that 
time a state of calm aud tranquillity, 
offered also many individuals, whose so- 
ciety was of advantage to bim in add- 
ing to his information, and developing 
his talents, In Switzerland ne saw fre- 
quently the celebrated Bonnet, author 
of “ Palingenesie,” “ La Contemplation 
de la Nature,’”’ and of several other 
works in philosophy and natural history, 
which Karamzin purposed translating. 
Upon his return to Russia, he published 
the “ Letters of a Russian Traveller,” in 
four volumes, a work which the publie 
received with great enthusiasm. These 
Letters went through several editions, 
and were immediately translated into 
German. His “‘ Historical Recollections 
upon the road from Moscew to Troitza”’ 
(an ancient monastery in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow), his ‘* Martha, the pos- 
sadnitza*, or the Surrender of Novogo- 
rod,’’ an historical novel, and a great 
number of other productions of the 
first rank, prove that he had perfected 
Russian prose, and given it a charm not 
to be found in any preceding writer. 





* Possadniizs means, wife of the 
Possadnik or Chief Magistrate. 


He was afterwards the editor of several 
journals—the Courier of Europe (which 
he began, and which is now cenducted 
by Katchenovsky), the Aonides, Aglae, 


However, be was soon obliged to re- 
nounce works of. imagination for a 
mueb more serious task. The Emperor 
Alexander named bim Historiographer 
of the. Empire, and requested bim to 
write the History of Russia. After more 
than fourteen years of research and as- 
siduous application, Karamzine publish- 
ed the first eight volumes of his excel- 
lent History, which produced the most 
lively, sensation, not only in Russia, 
but throughout all Europe. Three thou- 
sand eupies of the first edition were sold 
in the space of 28 days. The Emperor 
had printed that work at his own ex- 
pense, and further granted to the au- 
thor the honours mentioned in the first 
lines of this article, with @ present of 
fifty thousand rubles, This preduction, 
distinguished both by elegant simplicity 
of style and a lucid arrangement of the 
materials, which it bad cost the author 
fourteen years of assiduous Jabour to 
colleet, has already been translated into 
French and German. _ The: first of these 
translations, however, Mr. Bowring says, 
in his Russian Anthology, is miserably 
incorrect; the second faithful, but ill- 
written, .A good translation into our 
own language could not fail te sueceed 
in this. country, although there is little 
hope that so laborious a task will be 
speedily undertaken. 

This illustrious writer enjoyed. the 
confidence of Alexander, and had access 
at all times to that Prinee,; who. some- 
times visited the historian to have re- 
course to his information. Wise and 
moderate in so illustrious a station, 
Karamzin constantly refused all the 
places offered him: by the Emperor ; 
even that of Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion did not allure him ; his intention 
being to consecrate his whole life to the 
completion of hisimportant work. The 
Emperur Nicholas alse luaded him with 
favours; but he did not enjoy them 
long. An abscess had formed in his 
breast, and in the hope of finding relief 
in a better climate, he was upon the 
point of embarking, but it was his let 
to die in his native country. It was on 
the 22d of May (of the Russian Calen- 
dar) that he expired, and on the 13th of 
the same month he had received frum 
Nicholas a very flattering letter, accom- 
panied by an Ukase, in which his Ma- 
jesty granted to Karamzin an annual 
pension of 5,000 rubles, (1 120d.) to de- 
scend to his wife, and after -her to bis 
children. : : 
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: , Barcapier M’Dowai1. 

Nov. 16, 1825. Slain ‘in action with 
the Burmese, Brigadier M’ Dowall. 

This officer was the second son of the 
late Archibald M'Dowall, esq. descended 
from the ancient family of M’Dowall, of 
Logan. He landed as a cadet in India, 
in Feb. 1797, and in-Jan. 1799, com- 
menced his military career, under the 
command of Gen. Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington. At the memorable siege 
ef Seringapatam, be commanded one of 
the grenadier companies which formed 
part of the storming column; and he 
was almost coustantly employed till 
October 1810, when he was promoted 
toa majority... He again took the field 
in 1812, in the Southern Mahratta 
country; and in August 1815 he com- 
manded the troops at Hyderabad, and 
quelled the serious disturbances in that 
city. The folowing year be completely 
surprised and defeated a body of above 
3000 Pindarries ; and received the ap- 
probation ef the Governor General in 
Coancil, and the thanks of the Court of 
Directors. In October 1817, he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Nag- 
pore. lw Jan. 1818, be was promoted to 
a Lieut.-cul 3 on the Ist of May, 
1824, he was appointed Lieut.-colunel 
Commandant; and on the breaking out 
of the Burmese war, he sailed with the 
expedition for Rangoon, where he was 
actively employed till August, when he 
embarked in the expedition for the re- 
duction of Tavey and Mergui; of which 
possessions, after their captare, he was 
appointed Governor. Having been pro- 
moted to command a brigade, he again 
joined the army at Rangoon, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell,’ with whom he 
served till the temporary cessation of 
hestilities. On the rupture of the ar- 
mistice in November 1625, Brigadier 
M’Dowall was placed in command of 
two brigades of native infantry, and di- 
rected to attack a body of Burmese at 
Wattygoon. After a night march of 
upwards of twenty miles, be met the 
enemy on the 16th of November, and 
succeeded, although obstinately opposed 
by overwhelming numbers, in driving 
them before him for several miles, till 
he reached some very strong works, 
which be had just reconnoitred, and 
was in the act of gallantly cheering his 
men, when be was shot in the forehead 
by a mousket ball, and died instan- 
taneously,—before he bad reached the 
age of forty-five. 

Joun Fowier Hutt. 

Dec. 18. At Sigaum, a small town 
about 40 miles South of Dharwar in In- 

Gent. Mac. October, 1826. 
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dia, after a short illness, 1 96, John 
Fowler, son of the late Samuel Hullyof 
Uxbridge, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

He had undertaken a journey over- 
land to India (where he had resided 
eleven months), with the view of im- 
proving his knowledge in some of the 
Oriental languages, in which he had 
made considerable progress before he 
left Europe. He evinced, at an‘early 
age, a great aptitade for the attainment 
of languages, and had read nearly the 
whole of the Greek and Latin authors 
before he left school, which was in his 
sixteenth year. At the decease of his 
father, he became possessed of an band- 
some income, a great portion of which 
he expended in his favourite studies and 
the purchase of valuable books and ma- 
nuscripts. To great literary attainments 
this interesting young man united sim- 
plicity of manners and goodness of heart. 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. Robert Anlezark, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Castlech ch, Staffordshi » and St. 
Chad’s in Stafford. He was of Christ's 
Coll, Camb. B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812; and 
was presented to Castlechurch by the King 
in 1820. 

In Marylebone, London, the Rev. Wm. 
Baker, Rector of Dowdeswell, near Chel- 
tenham, and Stonehouse, near Stroud. He 
was of Oriel Coll. Oxf. B.C.L. 1778, was . 
presented in that year to Dowdeswell by 
J. Read, esq. and to Stonehouse in 1803 by 
Lord Somerville. 

The Rev. James Bond, Vicar of Ashford, 
and Minister of Bilsington, Kent. To the 
formet he was presented in 1774, by the 
Dean and tr of Rochester, and to 
the latter by the late Sir T. Rider, bart. 

The Rev. John Boucher, Minister of 
Upton cum Withiel Flory, Som. to which 
he was presented in 1800 by the Rev. S. 
Cooke and others, He was of Magd. Coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1802. 

The Rev. Wm. Justice Burslem, son of the 
late Rev. William Burslem, - Rector of 
Hanbury, Wore. and: Fellow of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. The deceased was also of that 
College, B. A. 1809. 

At his residence, Stamford Hall, Notts, 
the Rev. San. Francis Dashwood, Rector 
of Sutton Bonnington St. Ann, and of 
Stanford on Soar, both in that county. He 
was presented to the former in 1797 by the 
King; and to the latter iu 1801 by C. V. 
Dashwood, esq- 

At Metton parsonage, Norf. the Rev. 
Philip Hudson, Rector of Aylmerton cum 
Runton, and of Felbrigg cum Metton, all in 
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that county. He was of Caius Coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1812, and was ted to his liv- 
ings in 1818 by the family. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Henry Ingles, D. D. 
Rector of Easton, Hants, and of Upper 
Hardress cum Stelling, Kent. Dr. Ingles 
was formerly Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb. 
where he proceeded B, A. 1772, M. A. 1775. 
He was for some time Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Macclesfield, which office he 
resigned for several years, when he was 
elected Head Master at Rugby in 1794. He 
resigned there in 1806. He was presented to 
Hardress in the latter year by the late Rev. 
Sir John Fagg, bart. and to Easton, in 
1815, by Dr. North, the late Bp. of Wia- 
chester. 

At Dorston, Herefordshire, in his 65th 
year, the Rev. J, Jones. He had lost a son, 
John, within these few months. 

Rev. Thomas Jones, Curate of Kimbo!ton 
and Middleton on the Hill, and Master of 
the Academy at Leominster, all in Heref. 

At Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire, in his 
82d year, the Rev. Richard Lockey. 

At Salford rectory, Oxf. aged 83, the 
Rev. Thomas Nash, D.D. Rector of that 
place and Whitcombe, Glouc. Vicar of 
Easham, Oxf. and Chelmarsh, Salop. He 
was of Worc. Coll. Oxf. M.A 1768, B.D. 
1778, D. D. 1793; was presented to Whit- 
combe in 1769 by H. Hicks, esq. to En- 
sham and Chelmarsh in 1778 by J. Martin, 
esq. and the late Sir John Sebright, bart. ; aud 
was instituted to Salford in 1800 on his own 

ntation. He was much esteemed for 
is many amiable qualities. 

At Moseley, Wore. aged 70, the Rev. 
John Fox Palmer, Chaplain of Moseley in 
the parish of Bromsgrove. 

At Nuffield, Oxf, aged 91, the Rev. John 
Pearse, Rector of that parish. He was of 
Exeter Coll. Oxf. was presented to Nuffield 
in.1760 by Dame C. Enauie. and pro- 
ceeded M. A. in 1761, 

At Southampton, the Rev. Rich, Burton 
Phillipson, many years a resident of that 
city. His paternal name was Wright. He 
was educated at St. John’s:Coll. Camb. 
where he took the degree of B. A. in 1790, 
and having assumed the name of Phillipson, 
that of M.A. in 1796, 

Aged 68, the Rev, James Ponsonby, Mi- 
uister of Ennerdale, Cumberland, to which 
chapelry he was presented in 1785 by Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

At Leversdon House, Thurlaxton, rear 
Taunton, aged 36, the Rev. Rol. Sayer. 
He was of Trinity. Coll, Camb, B. A. 1820, 
M.A, 1823. 

The Rev. Thomas Cadogan Willats, M.A. 
Vicar of East Hatley, Camb. to which he was 
presented in 1823 by Downing Coll. of 
which he was a Fellow, having proceeded 
B. A. 1811, M.A. 1814. 

Rev. Thos, Williams, Vicar of Llansa- 
dwrn, Carmarthenshire, to which church he 
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was presented by the Rev. Thos. Watkins 
im 1799. 

At Leighton Beaudesert, Beds, the Rev. 
John Wilson, Vicar of that parish, to which 
he was presented in 1783 by the Prebendary 
of the place in the cathedral of Lincoln. 

March 8. At Bhoog, in the East Indies, 
aged 27, the Rev. Thomas Lavie, Chaplain 
to the Troops in Cutch, eldest son of the 
late Sir Thomas Lavie, K.C. B. He was 
of Magdalen Coll. Camb. B. A. 1821.—And 
on Aug. 17, on her passage home in “* The 
Lady East” Indiaman, aged 28, Octavia 
Constance, his afflicted widow, fourth daugh- 
ter of Theophilus Richard Salwey, esq. of 
The Lodge, Salop. 

Sept. 7. At the house of his grandfather, 
Mr. Williamson, the banker, in Baldock, the 
Rev. Henry Alington, second son of the 
Rev. Wm. Alington, Rector of Twywell, 
Northamptonshire. He had recently taken 
Holy Orders, and his marriage had been ap- 
pointed for the second day previous to his 
death. 

Sept. 10. At ee House, Camb. 
highly respected, the Rev. Philip Gardner, 
D. D. Reetor of Gimmingham cum Trunch, 
Norf. to which living he was presented, in 
1788, by the Master and Fellows of Cathe- 
rine Hall, where he had been Fellow and 
Tutor, and proceeded B, A. 1762, M.A. 
1765, B.D. 1775, D. D. 1790. 

Sept. 18. At Fulbourn rectory, Camb. 
aged 75, the Rev. Rob, Fiske, Rector of Ful- 
bourn. St. Vigors, and Vicar of Fulbourn 
All Saints, in that county, and Rector of 
Wendon Lowth cum Elmdon, Essex. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1772, 
M.A. 1775, B.D. 1783, and by which 
society he was presented in 1781 to the rec- 
tory of Fulbourn; the vicarage there was 
the gift of the Hon. Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of 
px in 1790, and his Essex preferment of 
John Wilkes, esq. in 1814. 

—-@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon and 17vs Environs. 


June 30. In Bedford-sq. after a few days’ 
illness, aged 56, Joseph Butterworth, esq. 
elected M P. for Dover in 1820, and an un- 

ful candidate at the late election. He 
had been for many years an eminent law- 
bookseller in Fleet-st. and an influential 
member of the Methodist connexion. 

July 1. At Chelsea, aged 41, Sir Nor- 
borne ‘Thompson, second Baronet, of Vir- 
hees, Sussex, He succeeded his father, 
Vice-adm. Sir Charles Thompson, M.P. for 
Monmouth, in 1803. 

Aug. 23. At Kensington, aged 80, Mrs. 
Margaret Dallaway. 

Sept. 17. At Largo House, the wife of 
Lieut.-gen. Durham. 

Sept. 22. Aged 65, G. Anstey, esq. of 
Russell-sq. 
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Aged 76, Mrs. Mary Green, of Clapton. In Garden-court, Temple, Ann, wife of 
In Bentinck-st. Manchester-aq. the wife Jonathan Brundrett, a : 

of Bayer Otto Bayer, esq. Oct. 8. At the Terrace, Kensington, Mrs. 


25. Aged 68, Mary-Pennyman, 
wife of Henry Ellison, esq. and grand-dau. 
of the Jate Sir Warton Pennyman Warton, 
bart. 

Aged 73, at Bermondsey, Mr, Joshua 
Greaves, Master of the, Worshipful Com- 
pany of Leathersellers. 

i. 28. In the Wandsworth road, aged 
84, Rich, Troughton, esq. of Lady-place, 
Hurley, Berks. 

In the Regent’s Park, Peter Serle, esq. 
Col. of the South Hants militia. 

At Camberwell, aged 63, Mr. Tobias 
Browne, sen. surgeon, 

Sept. 29. Aged 66, Brownlow Bertie 
Mathew, esq. only son of the Jate Gen. Ma- 
thew, by Lady Jane Bertie, third dau. of 
Peregrine 2d Duke of Ancaster, and Jane, 
dau. and coheir of Sir John Brownlow, 
bart. : 

In Gower-st. aged 85, Robert Shedden, 
esq. of Potter’s-pury Park, Herts, and of 
Mery, wife of Rich.-Easle Wel 

» wife of Rich.-Earle Welby, of 
Rentinek-<t. Manchester-sq. ree 

Catherine, relict of Geo. Baylis, esq. of 
Springwell-cottage, Clapham-common. 

Oct. 3. In Baker-st. Wm.-Tower Smith, 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

In Exmouth-st. the wife of John Caley, 
esq. F, R. S. and S.A. 

Oct. 4. In Brunswick-sq. aged 87, Mrs. 
Cath. Harris. 

At Islington, John-Harrison Thompson, 
esq. late of New Broad-st. merchant. 

Aged 69, John Petyt, esq. of Brunswick- 
sq. and of Ackworth Park, co. York. 

Oct. 6. At Hammersmith, Col. James 
Maitland. He was appointed Ensign 62 
foot, Sept. 14, 1797; Lieut. 38 foot, Aug. 
23,1799; Capt. Cape reg. July 2, 1801; 
26 foot, July 9, 1803; Major 3d Ceylon 
reg. Sept. 4, 1806} Lieut.-col. 32 foot, 
Aug. 18, 1814; Inspecting field officer in 
the [onian isles and Colonel in the Army, 
Aug. 12, 1819. He was subsequently at- 
tached to the 103 and 84 [oot. 

At Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead, aged 
77, Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Mordaunt, 
seventh bart. of Massingham, Norfolk, and 
M.P, for Warwickshire, who died in 1806, 
and grandmother of Sir Joha, the present 
and ninth baronet. She was a daughter and 
coheiress of Thomas Prowse, of Axbridge, 
Som. esq. and was mother of Sir Charles 
the. late baronet, the late Rev. John Mor- 
daunt, and six daughters, one of whom is 
the nt Countess of St. Germains, and 
another the wife of John Erskine, esq, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Rosslyn. 

Oct. 7. Mr. Matthew Raine, of Thread- 
needle-st, canal agent, who, from the com- 
mencement of 1823, regularly supplied this 
Magazine with the lists of canal shares. 





F. Nicolls, sister of the late E. Nicolls, esq. 
of Swithamley Park, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 9. In Penton-place, Pentonville, 
aged 73, Mr. C. Stalker. 

In Bloomsbury-place, aged 76, John 
Whitmore, esq. 

In Clapham Road, Stockwell, Thomas 
Ellis, esq. 

Aged 80, Charles Smith, Capt. R. A. 

At Fulham, aged’78, Armine, reliet of N. 
Kent, esq. 

Oct. 10, At Kentish Town, Jas. Dancer, 
esq. of Furnival’s fon. 

Oct. 11. Aged 41, the wife of Mr. Henry 
Whitmore, surgeon, of Coldbath-sq. ‘after 
22 ‘years’ severe suffering by spasmodic 
asthma. 

Aged 54, Thomas Peacock, esq. late of 
Salisbury-sq. the eminent manufacturer of 
pocket-books. 

Oct. 13. In Hanover-buildings, aged 67, 
Mrs. Jane Booth. 

Oct. 14. At her father’s house, in Park- 
street, Grosvenor-sq. aged 21, Emma, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Beresford, 
brother of Lord Decies, and Lady Amn, dau. 
of the Earl of Tankerville. 

At Vice-adm. Donnelly’s, Queen-Anne-st. 
Portland-place, aged 47, Mrs. Dotmelly. 

Oct. 15. In "Ring stveee, St. James's, 
Wn. O'Brien Macmalion, esq. late Capt. in 
73d reg. He was in nearly all the battles in 
the Peninsula, and served his country during 
the late war in most parts of the world. 

Oct. 16. In Duchess-st: Porttand-place, 
aged 33, Frauces, wife of James-Gordon 
Duff, esq. 


Berxs.—Oct. 14. Aged 67, Daniel Ben- 
nett, esq. of Faringdon House. 

Cumpertann.—At Corby, near Carlisle, 
aged 102, Joseph Liddle, one of the Society 
of Friends. He retained his faculties to the 
last, and managed, till within a few years of 
his death, an extensive garden. He was a 
shoemaker by trade, and was working at a 
shop in the market-place at Preston, when 
the rebels entered that town in 1745. 

Devon. — Oct. 11. Isabel-Barclay, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Fortescue, of George 
Nimpton and Wear Gifford. 

Dorset.—Oct. 9. At Dorchester, aged 
95, Margaret Williams, 

Dvuruam.—Sept. 16. At Eggleston Hall, 
aged 63, Wm. Hutchinson, esq. a Justice 
of the Peace, and formerly High Sheriff and 
Vice-Lieut. of the County.—On the follow- 
ing morning, = 52, Mary, his wife, dau. 
of the late M. am, esq. of Antigua. 

Sept. 10. At cr dane, aged 87, Thomas 
Chipchase, esq. an Alderman of that wr 

Sept. 26. At Durham, 58, John 
Dixon, esq. mercer, also an Alderman, 


Oct. 7. At Gateshead, aged 65, Mr. 
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John Thornhill, author of a useful work on 
grasses, as applied to agriculture. 


Essex.— Sept. 29. At Marriott’s Cottage, 
fering Forest, Mr, John Charles, of Mark- 

e. 

Oct. 11. At his father’s house, near Wal- 
tham Abbey, aged 46, Thomas-Augustus 
Jessopp, esq. 

GoucesTersuire.—Sept.15. At Bristol, 
aged 80, Mr. Tho, Leigh, brother of the 
Rev. Francis Leigh, of Halthrop' House, 
Fairford. 

Sept. 20. At Ebley, Martha, relict of the 
Rev. John Pettat, many years Vicar of 
Stonehouse, and eldest dau Liter of the late 
Sir Howe Hicks, bart. of Whitcomb lark, 
by Henrietta-Maria, only dau. of W. Beach, 
of Nether Avon, esq. 

Sepi, 28. At Ashley C » near Bris- 
tol, John Sangar, esq. aged 86 ;—and Oct. 
1, his grandson, John Bowles Sangar, aged 
16, only son of the late Rev. John- tiidher 
Sangar, A.M. minister of St. Werburgh’s, 
in that city. The promising talent and 
amiable disposition of this youth, were 
joined with the most dutiful affection toward 

is widowed mother and sisters. 

Lately. At Charleton, near Tetbury, aged 
51, Mr. J. Benjamin. 

Hants,— Sept. 13. Aged 70, after an 
illness of three years, Mrs. De Carius, 
widow, dau. of the late Capt. Judas, of 
Southampton. 

Sept. 13. At Southampton, Jane, dau. of 
the Jate Montague Booth, esq. of Upton 
House, Devon. 

Oct. 9. At Burgate House, Mrs. Pocock, 
dau. of the late Hon. T. W. Coventry, of 
North Cray Place, Kent, 

Kent.— Sept. 18. At Eltham, the relict 
of Dr. Harness, of Abbotts Langley, and 
mother of the Rev. Wm. Harness, Minister 
of Sidmouth Church, St. Pancras. 

Sept. 30. At Newstone, Tunbridge 
Wells, of apoplexy, Major John Cotton 
Worthington, hse of the 13th light drag. 
He has left a widow and seven children. 

Sept. 21. At Lewisham, aged 18, Ma- 
rianne Mackenzie, dau. of Col, Mann, royal 
engineers, 

Lately. At Fincheocks, Goodhurst, aged 
73, Robert Springett, esq, 

Oct.3. At Rock House, Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 90, Robert Garden, esq. 

Oct. 15, Aged 46, Elia. wife of Wm. 
Kirkham, esq. of Forest Hill. 

Leicestershire.—Lately. Aged 100, 
Geo. Scarborough, labourer, of Houghton- 
on-the-hill, Till within ‘the last two or 
three years, the deceased might ‘be seen 
ereaking stones on the Uppingham road. 

Lincounsuire.— Oct, 3. At Great Coates, 
near Grimsby, aged 20, Harriet, sister of the 
Rev. Wm. Smith, 

Minpissex.—Sept, 22. At Uxbridge, 
aged 68, Mr. Blount, druggist. 

NortTuumbBertand.—Oct. 1. 


At Ber- 


wick-upon-Tweed, aged 81, W, Jeffreys, esq. 
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Oxrorpenire.— Sept. 24. Jane, wife of 
the Rev. James Stopes, Curate of Stand- 
lake. a «ll 

Oct: 11, At Beckley, aged 82, the widow 
of the late Rev: Cooke, of Great 
Bookham, ‘and dau. of the Rev. Dr. Leigh, 
formerly Master of Baliol 

Oct. 16. Aged 65, Mr: Purbrick, of 
Oxford. He was eleeted Common Council- 
man in 1798, and Chamberlain in 1810. 

Somensitsnrae.—Sept.' 20. In Bath, 
aged 68, Dowding ‘Thornhill, esq. late of 
eset, ei.” Mr; Rich d Jeffery, of th 

Sept. 21. r. Richar . e 
White Lodge School, Lower ‘Park Row, 
Bristol. ° 

Sept. 22. At Bath, the relict ‘of Christ. 

, esq. and sister of the late Sir Thos. 
Clarges, bart. , 

Sept. 27. At the Paldee,; Wells, Mrs. 
Law, wife of the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and eldest dau. of the late General 
Adeane, M. P. for Cambridgeshire. 

Dorothy, dau. of the late Edward Brown, 
esq. of Walcott. 

Oct. 2. At Shepton Mallet, in his s2d 
year, Mr. Wm. Curtis, druggist. 

Oct.3. At Taunton, aged 48, Mary, 
second dau. of the Iate John Jeffery, Con- 
sul-Gen. at a = mis 

Oct. 6. In King-square, Bath, aged 69, 
Mr. Philip G: Bate. E 

Oct. 15. In King-square Avenue, Bath, 
aged 87, John Siknen, esq. 

Sunnty.—4ug. 31. At East’ Moulsey, 
Lieut.-col. Archibald Ross; K.T. S. He 
was appoimted Lieut. 20th foot, Sept. 3, 
1803; Captain, Sept. 5, #805; of 17th 
dragoons, Dec. 26th following} of 19th 
dragoons, Feb, 18, 1808; of 91st foot, 
Sept. 12, 1811; brevet Major, June 21, 
1813; and Lieut.-col. in'1817. He served 
in'the Peninsula, and in 1812 was ‘attached 
to the Portuguese army, of which he com- 
manded some light infantry at the battle of 
Vittoria. He received a medal upon that 
occasion. 

Oct.1. At Weybridge, Susannah, wife 
of Osborne Barwell, esq.; and on the fol- 
lowing day, Osborne Barwell, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Adlestone, aged 75, the relict 
of John Young, esq. of Abchurch-lane. 

Oct. 9. “At Cranley Rectory, aged 24, 
Robert Carlisle, esq. of Gray’s Tan, son of 
Rev. Wm. Carlisle, of Belmont,’ Staffordsh. 

Sussex:—Lately;* At his seat, Denne 
Park, aged 31, James Eversfield, esq. 

Oct. 14.' “At Lancing House, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Jate’ Rev. Colston Carr, Vicar 
of Ealing; Middlesex, and mother of the 
Bishop of Chichester. 

Warwicxswitk. Oct. 12, At Bordes- 
ley Park, near Birmingham, Judith, wife of 
Daniel Moore, esq: 

Witrsiike.— Aug. 29. Aged 34, So- 
phia, ‘eldest dau, of Mr. James Easton, 
printer, Salisbury. 

Sept. 27. At Mere, at an advanced age, 
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Any a maiden sister of the late Wm. Chafin 
Grove, esq, of Zeals House, 

At Bourton, Matilda Ottley, wife of Capt. 
Rieh. Hoare, R, N. and youngest dau. of 
Rear Adm. Sir Wm. Charles Fahie, K.C B. 

Sept, 29, Aged 77, Mrs. Jane Smith, of 
Salisbury. She was afflicted with blindness 
many years before her death, and had been 
organist of St. Martin’s Church nearly half a 


century. 
Mr. Robert Graily, an opulent and highly 


farmer, Alton Priors, 
ly. At Herring, of 
plexy, Mary, wife of the Rev. F. J.C, Tre- 
now, Rector of that parish. 


Oct.1. At Corsham, aged 36, Henrietta, 
sister to Mr, Stump, paertee. 

Oct. 12. .Aged 78, Wm, Salmon, esq; of 
Southbroom House, near Devizes. " 

Wonrcesteasuine.—Sept. 29. At Ca- 
therine-hill, near Worcester, aged 83, John 
Wheeley, esq. 

Yorksume.—Sept.19. At Wentbridge, 
aged 49, Robert Seaton, esq. an alderman 
of Pontefract. 

Sept, 23. At Burlington, aged 77, J. 
Hopkinson, esq: late of Billings Hill, in 
Holderness. 

Aged 57, Anne, wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Edwards, of Lynn, and dau. of the late 
Benj. Pead, esq. of Hull. 

Sept. 26. At Harrowgate, Wm. Cardale, 
esq. of Bedford-row. 

Lately. At Tadcaster, aged 89, Mr. 
Stephen Hartley, brother to the late Mr. 
Ald. Hartley, of York. 

Oct. 1... At Seaton Lodge, aged 63, 
James Jobling, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Cleathorpe, aged 46, Frances 
Ann, wife of Chas. White, esq. late of Barn- 
ston Hall, and dau, of the late Hezekiah 
Brown, esq. of Lincoln. 

Oct.3. At Scarborough, aged 90, the 
widow of Thos. Philliskirk, esq. 

Oct. 5. Aged 95, Mr, Thos, Guy, for- 
merly master-mariner of the port of Hull. 
He was the 28th son of the late Rev. James 
Guy, of Irby, &c. Lincolnshire, who died at 
the advanced age of 104. 

Oct. 6.. At Thorp-Arch, Charlotte, 2d 
dau. of the late Edward James Chaloner, 


coq, 
At. East Carlton, near Otley, aged 44, 
John, eldest son of Joseph Starr, esq; of 


Owstwick, in ees @ 
Oct. 11. In York, Julia, youngest dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm, Hugh a, 


Oct. 15, At. Oswaldkirk Hall, aged 64, 
Thos. Porter Banner, esq, 

In her 92d year, Susan Butler, of Hessle, 
widow. She was able to read, without spec- 
tacles till within afew weeks. of her death. 

Waes,—Oct. 8, At Gmphaye near 
Bangor, aged 49, Fleetwood Williams, esq. 
of New Bond-street, wine merc 

Oct..10, At Knighton, co. Radnor, aged 
47, Cha, Humphreys Price, esq. 


Oxirvary. 








3sl 
Scortanp.—Sept. 18. At Leith, aged 


43, Mr. Walter Bruce, merchant. 
Sept. 29. Inthe C » Edin 
aged 111, John - He served as 


a private in the 15th reg. of foot, for 14 
years, and was discharged, on a pension, in 
1749, in consequence of being wounded in 
both thighs. He walked about not many 
months previous to his death. 

Oct,2. At his house, Rosemount, near 
Leith, 775 Peter Wood, esq- late mer- 
chant in Leith. 

Ingvann.—Sept. 27. At her uncle’s, the 
Rev, J. Duddell, in Limerick, aged 27, Sa- 
rah Maria, wife of the Rev. Rich. Harte, of 
Tulla, co, Clare, having been safely de- 
livered of a son the preceding week. 

East Inpies.—Jan. 18. At the storm- 
ing of Bhurtpore, 84, Capt, Brown, 
ihe reg. of Judes inf. OTs brave 
and meritorious officer had just received 
the thanks of his immediate commanding 
officer (Col. Baddely), for the very gallant 
manner in which he had Jed his men up to 
the breach, when he was killed by a shot 
from a jin-jal. 

March 24. At Chinsurah, Mrs, Bennett 
Alder, wife of Major T, G. Alder, H.C. 


Service. 

April 13 At Ahmedabad, of cholera, 
Major Chas. Gray, commanding the 4th reg. 
N.I. He was the last survivor of the little 
gallant band of the 2d native inf. whose ser- 
vices and sufferings in the campaigns of 
Arabia are so Lok tncon To him was 
committed the destruction of Russel Khyma. 

April23. At Bushire, Capt. Geo. Herne, 
commanding the H. C..C. Benares. 

May 8. Henry Oakeley, esq. Judge in 
the district of Moorshedbad, Bengal, and 
second son of the late Sir C. Oakeley, bart. 
(of whom we this month give a memoir in 
p- 371.) 

May 5. At Asserburgh, Lieut. J. G. 
Thompson, of the 7th reg. Bombay N. I. 

May 7. At Bassador, Lieut. Fred. W. 
Powell, of the H. C. cruiser Benares. 

May 15. At Madras, Lieut, Lewis Cra- 
mer, of his Majesty’s ship Rainbow. 

May 20. At Ahmedabad, of spasmodic 
seolerte Ensign H. S. Bourchier, 4th reg. 
May 26. At Colabah, 35, Thos, 
Hopkins, esq. one of the solicitors of the 
Supreme Court, 

May 28. At the Presidency, Bombay, 
Col. Geo. Midford, 3d. reg. N. I. 

May 30. At Poonah, of spasmodic cho- 
lera, aged 41, Lieut. Col. Robert Mackin- 
tosh, commanding the horse brigade art. 

Asroap.—July 15. At Panama, South 
America, Leonard, fourth ‘son of the hon. 
Mrs. Childers, of Paradise House, Henley. 

Sept. 5. At her villa, near Florence, 
Anne, Dowager Countess Cowper, She 
was dau. of Francis Gore, of Southampton, 
esq.; was married to George Nassau, 3d 
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Earl Cowper, June 2, 1775; and was mo- 
ther of the late and present Earls Cowper, 
and of the hon. Edward Spencer Cowper, 
formerly M. P. for Hertford. 

Sept. 29. At Paris, in her eighth 
Mary-Lubbock, voungest dau. of Hugh Wm. 
Brown, esq. of St. James’s-place. 

At Paris, in his 234 year, Henry, young- 
est son of Benj. Gott, esq. of Armley + pam 
Yorkshire, 

Lately. Of cholera morbus, at St-Omers, 
Mr. Peter Henry Barker, formerly of Bur- 
well and Yarmouth. 

Oct. 8. At Paris, the wife- of Jas, T. 
Nelthorpe, esq. of Nuthurs: Ledge; Sussex. 

Part i. p. 646.—The Rev. John Mayor had 
long laboured under a species of angina 
pectoris, and sudden death -had been anti~ 
cipated, both by himself and his friends. 
To the public the deceased had been too 
long known not'to be deeply regretted. In 
social and domestic -life he exhibited an 
amiable of Christian virtwe. He 
had adorned the clerical profession by the 
extent of his biblical learning, the sound- 
ness of his doctrine, aad the purity of his 
life. His valuable library and mathematical 
instruments were sold in Shrewsbury, in the 

inning of August. 

‘art ii, p..184.—At a meeting of the 
Committee of the Russel! [nstitution, on 


OpiTvaRyY. 





(Oct. 


Fy . 8, it was resolved unanimously, 
eon of J. ‘Britton. esq, FAR 
that the following testimony of respect and 
gratitude to the memory of J. A. Watson, 
esq. should be entered upon the minutes; 
and that a copy of the same should be 
transmitted by the Secretary to Mrs. Wat- 
son: “ The Committee, taking into consi- 
deration the many benefits which the Rus- 
sell Institution has derived from the zealous 
exertions of the late Mr. Watson, who was 
recently one of the most active and useful of 
its managers, do hereby testify their high 
approbation of his condact, and their most 
sincere regret at his loss. ‘To the ardent 
zeal and the unwearied. devotion of that 
gentleman to the particular interests of the 
Iustitution, the Committee cannot: but attri- 
bute the effectual preservation of its pro+ 
perty; as well as its present state of advanced 
respectability.” 

‘age 189.—Richard Iremonger, esq. the 
late Member for Stafford, was aged 54, and 
had long been an active Sussex istrate. 
He was one of the most intimate friends of 
the late Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and is 
described in Moore’s life of that eminent 
statesman as having contributed to his hap- 
piness in his latter years. He was a man 
of considerable attainments, and zealously 
devoted to all liberal institutions, and to 
the melioration of every condition of society. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 27, to Oct, 24, 1826. 


Christened. ’ Buried. 2and 5112] 50and 60116 
Males - 640 1260 Males - 602 198 & 5and10 39|60and 70 86 
Females - 620 Females- 526 2 10 and 20 44|70and 80 87 

Whereof have died under two years old 9309 $4 20 and30 83 | 80and 90 32 
a 30 and 40 105 | 90and100 0 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


40 and 50 124 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Oct. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
& dd s.° d. s. d, 
54 6 85 5 27° 7 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s @& s. d. 
37 4 47 8 53 2 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 23, 45s. to 50s. 
PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 21. 


Kent Bags .......... F108, to 13% 0s. | Farnham(seconds)... 121. Os. 


Sussex Ditto ....... 102. 0s. to 12l. Os. 
Essex ...ccsscveeess wee LOL. 108. to T2L 128. 


Parnham (fine).:.... 16l. Os. to 18l. Os. | Essex..............000... LIA 1s. 


to 15/. Os. 
Kent Pockets......... 12/. Os. to 14/. Os. 
SussX.s0..0.cssceceseee 11d. Os. to 121.125. 
to 13d. 138. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 18 Oct. 30s. 1d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 51. 12s. Straw. 11..19s. 


Straw 11. 18s. 

SMITHFIELD, Oct. 23. 
Bede cccadcsechedeccecqed 4s. Od. to 4s. Yod, 
DEGRBOR. « ncepccapscceses 8s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
| Ee SS . 4s. Od. to 5s: Od. 
Pork ...... SS EE. 4s. Ot. to 5s. 4d. 


Clover 6l. 6s.—Whitechapel, Hay 52. 8s. 
Clover 61. 10s. 


Te sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


LE ae TT Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 23: 

ES Sovieksseice 3000 Calves 156 

Sheep .......0000. 26,730 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 23, 28s. Od. to 35s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia 41s, Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 84s, 0d. Curd 80s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 














‘ 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Oct. 23, 1826, 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. 
Ashton and Oldham . 


Birmingh. (1-8thsh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Coventry . 
Cromford . . 
Croydon . 
Derby . + 
Dudley . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . . 
Glam mshire . 
Grand Junction . 
Grand Surrey. . « 


* . 


Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . .. . 
Huddersfield . . « 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster . «+ + 
Leeds and one » 
Leicester . . . 
Leic. and North’n. ° 
Loughborough . . 
Mersey and Irwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Neath @ u@ilte (ap \« 
Oxford . . 2 « « 
Peak Forest 2 
Regent’s . + + + 
Rochdale . . . 
Shrewsb . 
Staff. and Wor. 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea. 
Severn and W: Nye 
Thames and edway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . 
Trent and Mersey 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . . 
Wore, and Birming. 
DOCKS, 
St. Katherine’s . . 
London (Stock) 
West India teeect 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Genel) 
Bristol . . ‘ 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark . « . « 
Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall ..... « 
Waterloo . .. . 
Ann. of 81. . 
Ann, of 71. . 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. 











? 


170 
280 
257 
142 
1050 
3 
200 
90 
1005 
590 
230 
275 
50 
25 
8 
190 
16 
24 
38 
382 
400 
86 
800 
90 
40 
335 
650 
141 
30 
86 
210 
750 
340 


oooco 


eocoooocoooceoeoocoocecece 


450 


ceoooscooocoooocoooeosoosoo 


Div.p.ann. 
£.7 0 
i4 0 
12 10 
10 0 
44 & bs. 


ee 1 oO wo 
“=| eI] | 
°o o 


> 
eocoocooooco# 











WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . . 
Grand Junction 
Kent .. 
Manchester & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES. 
Alliance. . . . 
Bee «0:4 © 
Atlas, . . 
British Commercial 
County Fire . . 
Eagle uv ws 
Globe > 40156) He 
suedhe psile sige 
aid Fire >. s 


Ditto Life .. . 
Norwich Union 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life 


Ri. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 


a ee | 


Anglo Mexican . . 
bolanos .. 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron. we 
Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) 
General . 
Pasco Powiken 
Potosi . . 
Real Del Monte 
Tlalpuxahua . 
United Mexican . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart. 
Ditto, New . . 
Citxii. nibs 
Dine, New 
Imperial . 
Pheonix « : 
General United 
British . ; 
Babs . 
Birmingham .« 
Birmingham& Stafford 
Brighton . 
Bristol . . 


Ratcliff ‘ 

MISCELLANEOUS | 
Australian (Agricuit!) 
Auction Mart. . . 
Annuity, British . . 
Bank, rth Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
Lond.ComSaleRooms 
Margate Pier . . 


Price. 
1lt 0 
72 Oo 
28 0 
88 0 
90 «0 
62 0 


14 dis. 


120 pm. 
114 vie. 
184 dis. 
50} 0 
par. 
157 0 
87 «0 
dis. 
dis. 
dis. 
11 dis. 
13$ 0 
50 0 
5 dis, 
10 dis, 
234 0 
7 dis. 


50. 0 


64 pm. 
18 0 
9% dis. 
44 dis. 
82 0 
18 0 





180 0 


Div.p.ann. 
£.5 0 
3 0 


wo & 
eet | 
nso 
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From Sept. 26, to Oct. 25, 1826, both inclusive. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Srranv, 




































































Fahrenheit’s Thérm. Farenheit’s Therm. 
ao) 8 |! AS. Bol. 
Sq $3| 8 tes ‘Barom-| Weather. | SS\s E| § [oz |; m+! Weather. 
i a | . Sie s 3 © “sp|/in. pts. 
BSloSiz |o in. pts oO; ° Zins 
Azlo=|* nz Az\o=|* |=2| 
Sept. ° ° ° Oct ° ° co 
26 | 60 | 66 | 60 || 29, 85/rain 11 | 58 | 64 | 60 || 30, 07 cloudy 
27 | 59 | 65 | 60 » 98 fair 12 | 60 | 63 | 60 » 10\cloudy 
28 | 61 | 66 | 56 || 30; 14)fine ' 13 | 60 | 60 | 50 » 16\cloudy 
29 | 57 | 67 | 60 » 12\cloudy 14 | 48 | 58 | 54 » 18\cloudy 
30 | 66 | 67 | 55 || 29; 80|showers 15 | 57 | 63 | 55 || 29, 86\cloudy[w.t. 
O.1 | 57 | 64 | 49 » 80\clou. (h.sh.)} 16 | 58 | 64 | 48 > 64 clo., h. sh. 
2| 48 | 61 | 54 » 95'fair 17 | 45 | 58 | 52 }/ 30, 00/fair 
3] 48 | 59 | 50 » 91 \cloudy 18 | 54 | 60 | 56 |} 29, 98\cloudy 
4 | 50 | 55 | 45 § 77\cloudy 19 | 58 | 60 | 58 |} 30, O0/cloudy 
5 | 43 | 54°] 44 > 88/fair 20 | 58 | 60 | 59 |} 30, O0\cloudy 
6 | 38 | 52 | 46 || 30; 10)/fair 21 | 60 | 65 | 58 || 29, 99/fair 
7| 48 | 53 | 56 » 08icloudy 22 | 59 | 64 | 58 » 94 rain [w. th. 
8 | 58 | 60 | 55 || 29; 88irain 23 | 57 | 64 | 56 » 90\clo., h, sh. 
9 | 50} 56 | 46 » 79)\clo. (r.atn.)} 24 | 55 | 60 | 54 » 88'fair 
a0 | 51 | 64] 59 » 69}rain 25 | 53 | 59/45) >» 42 rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27, to October 28, both inclusive. 
$ 2 4 | 
°o 5 2 8 . Bi 
= =e 8] 30 3  |F Bills. p.. Bis, 
R=)23/ 48 3 10002. | soz. 
+ = 





115 16 pm. |- 
-/15 16 pm./15 16 pm. 













31 pm. 
1 32 pm. 
1 32 pm. 
31 pm. 
33 pm. 

33 pm. 
33 pm. 







_ 















_ 


+/1516pm.}15 17 pm. 
-1516pm.| 16pm. 
- |15 17 pm.|17 18 pm. 





1617 pm./17 18 pm. 
1618 pm. 20 21 pm. 
17 19 pm./22 20 pm. 


+|19 18 pm.'21 22 pm. 
+ |1816pm./19 21 pm. 


16 16 pen.i16 90 pm. 
1718 pm.'19 20 pm. 
1817 pm./19 20 pm. 
17 18pm.ii8 19 pm. 
1718 pm.'18 20 pm. 
18 19pm.!19 20 pm. 
18 19pm.|19 20 pm. 





B 












dn ee ee 


34 pm. 
35 pm. 
36 pm. 
7 36 pm. 
$ 40 pm. 
41 pm. 






21 
23 








96 






















25/2024)81 





1921 pm.'19 21 pm. 
20 21 pm. 20 2) pm. 
~ 23 pm.'21 23 pm. 

2 23 pm.|22 23 pm. 
24 26 pm. 24 27 pm. 
2526 pm.|25 26 pm. 





| 
1 1 2454/41 42 pm. 


i 
South Sea Stock, Sept. 27, 87§. Oct. 13, 88§.— New South Sea A 
Old South Sea Ann. Oct. 25, 803. 





25 26 pm.'25 26 pm. 
nn. Oct. 17, 80§.— 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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